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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL 








, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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LINES. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 





(Written under the mezzotint portrait of a 
child, with a dog in her arms, after a picture by 
Carrington Lowles. The print is entitled “Miss 
Thoughtful.”} 

Love me, love my Tray, 
That is what these lips would say, 
If the lips but knew the way. 


Praise my curls, or eyes, mayhap, 
My scarf, or, if you will, my cap ; 
But take my darling on your lap! 
Tray commands, and Tray obeys, 
Each of us the other sways— 
Tray is mine, and I am Tray’s. 


ROWFANT, CRAWLEY, ENGLAND. 
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LAST YEAR’S LEAVES. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 








THE clear-eyed Spring flits by in fitful wise 
With whistling winds, and sun-gifts scan- 


tly spread; 
Yet new growths venture in the old ones’ 
stead, 
And, sweetly shrill, brown bird to bird re- 
plies. 
Still wearing something of last summer’s 
guise 
Some few, faint leaves the branches have 
not shed, 
Drop, dimly green, and others brown, 
blood-red, 
Between the thin spring sunlight and mine 
eyes. 
Old pains, old pleasures, these have had 
their day, 
And strong new hopes and dreams are 
bourgeoning. 
What though, a little space, the old 
thoughts cling ? . 
The young shoots blindly push their sturdy 
way 
When green sap quickens in the veins of 
spring ; 
But last year’s leaves hang loose upon the 
spray. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CONFLICT. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





Flushes of dawn, that wither into gray ; 
Hints of sun-rise that fade to moon-rise 
pale ; 
Beginnings of bright song that die away ; 
Blight of halt-opened blossoms, slim and 
frail ; 
Looks of wild_longing, sad, impassioned, 
dumb; 
Strength of endeavor foiled by callous 
Fate ; 
Sore shrinking from the empty years to 
come. 
Then the dark vigil, grim and desolate. 


“ Ah! for one draught from Joy’s delicious 
cup; 
One dance with Pleasure, wreathed with 
flower and vine: 
Ah! fora feast where Love and [ might sup, 
And pledge each other in Youth’s golden 
wine !”’ 


Inner revolting full of fiery pain ; 
Dull stretch of duty done in bitter stress; 
The footsore journey o’er the weary plain ; 
And the long fasting in the wilderness. 


Then the strong drink of victory over self ; 
The deep’ning glow of Faith’s rekindled 
fire; 
The crisis past ; the slow return to health ; 
The birth of Hopes; the death of low De- 
sire. 





And at the last to lie as on a breast 
Rocking to slumber, till the sighing 
cease ; 

Then the still voice of Death shall murmur, 
“se Rest’; 

But some one just beyond shall answer, 
“ce Peace.”’ 

SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE IN- 
TER-STATE COMMERCE ACT. 


BY PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 











THE Inter-State Commerce Law was in- 
tended as a protest against the practice of 
the railroads in making their rates a mat- 
ter of special bargain between the freight 
agent and the individual shipper. It was 
not the tariffs which furnished the ground 
of complaint, it was the deviation from 
those tariffs. The schedule rates might 
favor some localities to the detriment of 
others; but these differences were slight 
when compared with the secret rebates 
which were not in the schedule, and 
which favored certain individuals to the 
ruin of their rivals. The act clearly for- 
bids this, and, in so doing, 1t is welcomed 
not merely by the public but by the bet- 
ter class of railroad men. They were glad 
of the chance to put a stop to the system 
of special bargains, which was bad for 
public morals, and generally bad for the 
permanent interests of the railroads them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, there are other sections 
of the Act which are neither so clear in 
their meaning nor so universally ap- 
proved. We do not now refer to the pro- 
hibition of pools, which relates rather to 
means than to ends; but to the so-called 
long and short haul clause, which tries to 
put different places as far as possible on 
an equality. It prohibits the railroads 
from making a larger aggregate charge, 
under similar circumstances, for a part of 
a route than for the whole; that is, they 
are forbidden to charge more from Chicago 
to Springfield than from Chicago to Bos- 
ton. They are forbidden to create artifi- 
cial inequalities in favor of more distant 
centers of trade. 

The purpose is a good one, but there are 
two serious difficulties in carrying it out. 

In the first place, alarge part of the 
business of some of these trade centers is 
beyond the reach of any act of Congress. 
The heaviest individual item of traffic is 
the wheat business between Chicago and 
the seaboard. Much of this wheat is in- 
tended for export. It now goes from Chi- 
cago to New York or Boston, and from 
thence to Liverpool; and a difference of a 
few cents a bushel will send it via Mon- 
treal. The Canadian roads will be the 
gainers; the American roads and the New 
York merchants will alike be losers. A 
large part of the through traffic from the 
Pacific Coast is subject to the same possi- 
bilities of Canadian competition. Where 
we have to deal with the competition not 
of foreign roads but of water routes, the 
loss to the country may not be so obvious, 
but it causes no slight embarrassment to 
the railroads in the attempt to readjust 
their traffic to new conditions less favor- 
able to railroad economy. 

This brings us to another difficulty, 
more widespread and more fundamental. 
The business of the country was not laid out 
on any preconceived scheme, it has grown 
up around certain distributing centers. 
The business which passes from one of 
these centers to another—for instance, 
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from Chicago to New York—is large and 
easily handled. It is good economy for 
the railroads to do it at wholesale rates; 
and it is, on the whole, good economy for 
the country to have it done in this way. 
It tends to annihilate distance, and to bind 
the different parts of the country togeth- 
er in a way which is of the highest im- 
portance socially and politically as well as 
industrially. 

Now, if we suddenly take away the low 
rates under which this through business 
between large cities has grown up, what 
happens? City and country are nominally 
placed on an equality; but the result is a 
real inequality. The man who did busi- 
ness in the city had previously had the 
benefit of low railroad rates; but this was 
offset by the high taxes and high rents 
which he had to pay while the man in the 
country did not. By suddenly equalizing 
one element of outlay and leaving the 
others as they are, you destroy equality 
instead of producing it. Nor is the man 
who does business in the city in a position 
to shift the burden upon others. The busi- 
ness between our large cities fs carried on 
under such conditions that a very slight 
change in price is sufficient to divert or 
destroy it altogether. 

These difficulties were not unforeseen, 
even by those who voted for the passage 
of the law. They therefore made the pro- 
vision somewhat elastic, to apply only 
‘‘under similar circumstances,” and gave 
the Commission power to suspend its ope- 
ration. Itis a question whether this dis- 
cretion of the Commission is likely to do 
as much good as was hoped. At first the 
Commission used its powers freely—more 
freely perhaps than the letter of the 


law would’ warrant. But within 
the last two weeks they have 
adopted a narrower interpretation, 


which will render it impossible for them 
to deal with a tenth part of the cases 
which will come up for decision by the 
railroad managers. If general relief is to 
be obtained, it must be obtained through 
the courts. All depends upon the ques- 
tion how they construe the phrase ‘‘sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions.” Will they hold that the condi- 
tions of transit trade are similar to those 
of local trade of the same class? 

In America the matter has not yet 
come before them in precisely this shape. 
The English decisions are not quite con- 
sistent; on the whole they are disinclined 
to admit the existence of any such differ- 
ence. They try to insist that whatever 
differences there are should be based on 
cost of service. The American courts 
seem disposed to take the same view. It 
looks reasonable at first sight; but really 
it is an unsound and unfortunate position. 

No large transportation agency bases its 
rates on cost of service. The old turnpikes 
charged more toll for a pleasure carriage 
than for a dray, though the latter in- 
volved greater wear to the road. The 
canals charged higher tolls for valuable 
articles than for cheap ones, though the 
cost of service was the same. The rule 
everywhere is that those who can afford 
to pay the fixed charges are made to pay 
for them, and that other business is then 
secured at much lower rates. They are 
based not on cost of service but on value 
of service. To base rates on cost of serv- 
ice, is to prevent equalization rather 
than encourage it. It would prevent 
the uniform charge which the post-office 
makes for letters all over the country, 





and which is so greata blessing. The 
railroads have been tending in the same 
direction, though less systematically and 
under greater difficulties. In the interest 
of this development it is to be hoped that 
the courts may not insist on basing rail- 
road rates on differences in cost of service, 
but upon the needs of the community; 
and may devote all their attention to se- 
curing publicity of rates, and suppressing 
the system of secret rebates and personal 
discriminations which have been the curse 
of our railroad management. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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GEORG BRANDES. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


THE Germans are fond of calling Lessing 
acreative critic, i. e.,a critic who does not 
only pull down but builds up; who estab- 
lishes more correct and wholesome canons 
of taste in the place of the false ones which 
he combats. There are few critics who 
interpret their censorship of taste in this 
broad sense. They prefer to utter oracu- 
lar verdicts which, like most oracles, 
would lose their authority if the process 
were made known by which they are 
reached. To take the reader into one’s 
confidence—to build up one’s judgment 
logically in the full light of day—requires 
for its successful accomplishment a 
breadth of culture and a fertility of re- 
sources of which but very few are pos- 
sessed. In the» foremost rank of these 
few, to whom criticism is a science as 
well as an art, stands the Danish Hebrew, 
Dr. Georg Brandes. It is, indeed, a 
question whether there are more than 
two among contemporary critics who 
unite with such varied learning such 
clearness and felicity of style. Taine and 
Matthew Arnold are usually held to be the 
greatest critical writers of our time; and 
I have no doubt that Dr. Brandes, in his 
own estimation, subordinates himself to 
both, and perhaps rightly, for he has pro- 
duced no such monumental work as the 
former's ‘‘ History of English Literature,” 
although his ‘‘ Chief Currents in the Lit- 
erature of the Nineteenth Century” is 
fully worthy of a comparison; nor has he, 
like the latter, won laurels as a poet. But 
the sensuous vigor of expression, the 
many-sided culture, the dash and bril- 
liancy which have made Taine phenom- 
enal, are possessed in an almost equal 
degree by Brandes, who, moreover, as a 
citizen of a small and half-stagnant state, 
has had to acquire by hard labor much of 
what a Frenchman receives as his birth- 
right—absorbs through the air he breathes 
without conscious effort. A comparison 
with Matthew Arnold lies more remote; 
because the Dane has but little in com- 
mon with him except his ability and his 
heterodoxy. 

The calm, Attic spirit of the apostle 
of sweetness and light, his aversion for 
the Philistine, and his attitude of aristo- 
cratic reserve toward practical reform Dr, 
Brandes does not share. 

The position which Dr. Brandes occu- 
pies in Denmark is that of a mediator and 
interpreter of European thought. The 
great intellectual currents which have vi- 
talized the century he has, if not conducted 
toward Denmark, at least made Denmark 
aware of their existence. When the 
country, after its crushing defeat in 1866, 
surrendered itself to impotent wrath and 
futile dreams of revenge, Dr. Brandes 
roused the Danes from their torpor—pre- 
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vented them from falling asleep. By im> 
parting fresh intellectual interests, by 
causing strife and conflict about things 
worth fighting for, he kept the energy of 
the nation awake, and turned a share of 
the wrath preserved for the political enemy 
against himself—the spiritual enemy. 

Dr. Brandes appears to have derived 
his first impulse from the French positiv- 
ists. In one of his first books, ‘‘ French 
Esthetics in Our Time,” which is devoted 
to an exposition of Taine’s methods and 
doctrines, he gives evidence of a profound 
study of Comte’s school, which has ex- 
erted a decisive influence upon his own 
development. The philosophy of Hegel, 
which was the official philosophy of the 
Danish University in his student days, 
was enjoying a brief Indian summer up 
there in the North, after its term of life in 
the rest of Europe had expired; but it 
failed to satisfy Dr. Brandes, who in his 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor Phi- 
losophice, entitled ‘* The Dualism in Our 
Newest Philosophy,” picks Hegelianism to 
shreds and shows leanings toward the doc- 
trines of later thinkers. He became at the 
retirement of the poet Hauch, who had 
been professor of esthetics at the univer- 
sity, a candidate for the vacant place, and 
delivered in that capacity a course of pro- 
bationary lectures, which must be consid- 
ered as making an epoch in the history of 
Danish culture. These lectures, which 
have been collected in five volumes under 
the common title of ‘‘ Chief Currents in 
the Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” showed an intellectual equipment 
for the coveted place which no one could 
dispute, and no competitor rival. They re- 
vealed a volume of knowledge which in 
one so young was phenomenal; a capacity 
for judgment and a brilliancy and original- 
ity of expression which are rarely found 
in aspirants for academic positions. But 
with the conservative gentlemen who had 
the decision in their hands, all these things 
counted for nothing; they took alarm at 
the radicalism of the candidate and ap- 
pointed some inferior competitor. Dr. 
Brandes then emigrated to Germany, 
where he lived until within a few years, 
when his Danish adherents and friends 
guaranteed him a certain sum annually, 
on condition of his residing in Copenha- 
gen. 

The first volume of Dr. Brandes’s prin- 
cipal work ‘‘ The Chief Currents,” etc., 
deals with the ‘‘ Emigrant Literature of 
France”; the second with ‘The Ro- 
mantic School in Germany”; the third 


is entitled *‘The Reaction in France”; 


the fourth ‘* Naturalism in England: 
Byron and his Group,” and the last 
‘*The Romantic School in France.” Be- 


sides this, he has published a series of 
admirable monographs on eminent Scan- 
dinavian and foreign men of letters. One 
of these, ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield,” has been 
translated into English, and the others 
have been published simultaneously in 
German and in Danish periodicals, and 
most of them have appeared in book form 
in both languages. He has not, like most 
radicals, a stereotyped measure by which 
to judge of mental and moral greatness. 
He enters sympathetically into the dis- 
traughtsoulof Esaias Tegér, bishopthough 
he was, and places before us the man in 
the poet with beautiful distinctness. In 
** Portraits and Criticisms” and ‘ Danish 
Poets,” he places together the great names, 
forming the constellation under which 
the present generation in Scandinavia has 
been born, and gauges the brilliancy and 
altitude of each particular star. In * Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,” he subjects the juridi- 
cal and politico-economical theories of the 
founder of German state-socialism to a 
critical investigation; and in ‘‘ Sérm Kier- 
kegaard” he constructs the psychologica 
formula for a religious thinker and enthu- 
siast who in the first half of the century 
made a great stir m the religious world of 
Scandinavia. Besides all these achieve- 
ments, he has translated John Stuart) 
Mill into Danish, and ina large book, en- 
titled ‘‘Men and Works in the Later 
European Literature ” explained the latest 
movements in French and German litera- 
ture. Itis this book which Prof. R. B. 
Anderson, United States Minister to Den- 
mark, has just translated into English 
under the title, ‘‘ Eminent Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century.” The Essays on 








Bjornstjerne Bjérnson and Henrik Ibsen 
are, however, taken from a volume enti- 
tled ‘‘The Men of the New Transition,” and 
the essay on Hans Christian Andersen, 
which is‘a model of interpretative, analy- 
sis belongs to ‘‘ Portraits and Criticisms.” 
The American reader has here an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the tendencies which 
Dr. Brandes represents, and he will form 
an opinion, though perhaps an inadequate 
one, of the many-sidedness of his culture 
and intellectual equipment. But of the 
brillancy of his style we will not be able 
to judge, for to that no translation has yet 
done justice. 
New YORK CITY. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON QUESTIONS UNDER 
DISCUSSION. 





Il. 
BY PROF, ISRAEL E, DWINELL, D.D. 


1. Proposition for a Council. 

To lay the troublesome ghost of theol- 
ogy, a council, sometimes a council of the 
vicinage, is proposed. Men who stand 
high in the denomination and in the Chris- 
tian world, think this would be a natural 
and easy way of settling the difficulty. 
They think we have in our polity the very 
scape-goat that is needed to carry off this 
sin into the wilderness. We have only to 
remand the theological question to a coun- 
cil, and the trouble is gone where we shall 
never hear from it again. 

But there are several things that seem 
to have been overlooked in this sanguine 
scheme. One is, that acouncil and the 
American Board do not belong to the 
same body. They do not represent the 
same constituency. They belong to sepa- 
rate and independendent systems. The 
council is an ecclesiastical affair, pure and 
simple—a piece of ecclesiastical machin- 
ery to do Congregational work, and noth- 
ing else. The American Board, on the 
other hand, belongs to another religious 
order, that of voluntaryism. It is a 
society, made up of individuals, not even 
necessarily Congregationalists, but per- 
sons of different denominations, who com- 
bine together and co-operate for the pros- 
ecution of this work—Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, members of the Reformed 
Church, and others. This society, organ- 
ized in accordance with methods and 
usages which are common in the country 
and have proved eminently successful, has 
chosen men, as it was its right to do, to 
whom it has committed the duty of select- 
ing and appointing missionaries; and the 
great majority of the society are not only 
satisfied with the way in which the Com- 
mittee has done the work, but feel that the 
principles and methods on which it is do- 
ing it are right and according to their 
wishes. Now, for persons to step in and 
propose to take an essential and critical 
part of the work of these men out of their 
hands, and consign it to a piece of ecclesi- 
astical machinery belonging to one of the 
denominations whose members co-operate 
in the missionary work, is a strange incon- 
gruity and mixing of things that differ. 
A Congregational council to settlea ques- 
tion of administration for an undenomina- 
tional society ! A voluntary society, organ- 
ized, equipped, manned, with sole refer- 
ence to managing missions, to go outside 
of itself toa neighboring ecclesiasticism, 
constituted without reference to such 
adaptations, to find the means of doing its 
work ! 

It also is overlooked, that, even if all 
the supporters of the Board were Congre- 
gationalists, it would not be good Congre- 
gationalism for a council to have the de- 
cision of the theological fitness of the can- 
didates. A council acts on the judgment 
of its members; and its action stnctly 
represents the council, and nothing else. 
It is only inferentially, presumptively, in- 
cidentally, that it represents the denomi- 
nation. It does not aim to represent the 
denomination. It is not selected to repre- 
sent the denomination. It does not act in 
any way directly to represent the denomi- 
nation. At most, it can fairly be said to 
represent only the particular churches 
constructively present. The missionaries, 
on the other hand, belong to the whole 
Board, and draw their support from the 
whole constituency. Now, fora local coun- 








cil to have the practical decision of the ques- 
tion of their doctrinal qualifications, and 
hence of the kind of theology that shall be 
propagated on the missionary field, for the 
whole denomination, would be a most de- 
cidedly un-Congregational thing. Acoun- 
cil may, practically, ordain a man to the 
Congregational ministry; bui it cannot 
impose him on the support of the whole 
Congregational body, nor even on a single 
church. That church must itself desire 
him before it can be called on to support 
him. But here a council—local, epheme- 
ral, possibly prejudiced, possibly not fairly 
representative of the denomination in its 
own neighborhood—may decide the most 
critical and fundamental question about a 
candidate, and impose him on the support 
of the entire constituency during the 
whole period of his missionary life. There 
is nothing like it in Congregationalism. 
It is giving the council something more 
than advisory and moral power. It is 
giving it final jurisdiction and supreme 
authority in the matter in question over 
the entire denomination. Under these 
circumstances, it might be possible for a 
few men, chosen by the accident of local- 
ity, sometimes perhaps for their known 
sympathies, and generally without any 
special wisdom or qualifications for such a 
high and delicate service, to send out, by 
a mere majority vote, a man in whose 
theological fitness the larger number of 
the constituents do not believe, whose 
views differ from those which the Board 
was founded to propagate, and which are 
in conflict with the current scriptural the- 
ology, and to make it necessary for the 
whole constituency of the Board, from 
Maine to California, and from Minnesota 
to the Gulf, to sustain him in the field. 

Again, if the council scheme were not 
an incongruous mixing of ecclesiasticism 
and voluntaryism, and if it could be ap- 
plied to the ministers who go out as mis- 
sionaries, withoat a violation of Congre- 
gational principles, it still would not lay 
the ghost. The whole number of mission- 
aries, by the last report, was 434, Of 
these only 159 are ordained, 14 are lay- 
men, and the remaining 264 are women. 
Only a little more than a third of the mis- 
sionaries, accordingly, could pass before a 
council without the introduction of a nov- 
elty in Congregationalism, requiring new 
departures all along the line. The pro- 
posed measure would not reach the case. 
It would lead to new complications and 
confusions. It would leave the Committee 
to wrestle with the theological question 
in laymen and women, and vicinage or 
sorted councils, in the case of ministers, 
precluding any possible unity of action or 
harmony inresults. It is certain, further- 
more, that the critics would not long be 
willing to have the theology of their lay 
candidates passed under the review of any- 
thing but an approving eye. 

2. The Relation of the Board to the 
churches. 

There has been much criticism of the 
Board as ‘‘aclose corporation.” Its mem- 
bers do not come in or go out at the word 
of the churches or the contributors; yet 
the Board elect the Prudential Committee, 
and the Committee—ten men about Bos- 
ton—using the eyes and the hands of the 
secretaries, manage the affairs, under in- 
structions, in close session, announcing 
only results. Once a year they come be- 
fore the corporate and honorary members 
with accounts of what they have done, for 
review, fresh instructions and re-election. 
This method of organization is regarded 
by some as objectionable. The critics 
desire the Board to be in some way offi- 
cially responsible to the churches. But is 
there no other close vital connection than 
one secured by official responsibility? no 
warm relation brought about by moral 
and financial dependence? no bonds be- 
tween the two parties that are constant 
and mighty, though spiritual and not ex- 
pressed in a covenant? The two hundred 
active corporate members, to which num- 
ber the Board by one of its rules is limited, 
are selected from all parts of the country 
for their known interest in missions and 
general fitness. They are representa- 
tive men, of all shades of evangelical be- 
lief and doctrine. They are of the churches 
in sympathy with them, having their life- 
blood in their veins. No two hundred 
men could be chosen out of the whole 





Congregational body that would be more 
truly at one with them. They have no 
personal ends, no American Board ends, 
apart from the good of the cause; no pride 
of position, or love of power, or desire to 
‘‘lord it over God’s heritage,” to incapaci- 
tate them or pervert their action. They 
know the moment they should show any 
disposition of this sort, they would step 
out of sympathy with the churches, and 
hurl the cause into the abyss. Besides, at 
the Annual Meeting, their action and that 
of the Committee is brought before the 
Christian public, when the honorary mem- 
bers, who are counted by thousands, have 
all the rights and privileges of the corpor- 
ate members, with the exception of the 
formal vote, and are abundantly able to 
use these rights and privileges in free dis- 
cussion. The Annual Meeting is a great 
furnace which acts powerfully to fuse the 
Board and the churches together in one 
mass of missionary fervor and zeal. 

As for the Committee, though they are 
chosen by the Board, their eye under 
Christ, is on the churches. They are 
tremblingly alive to every beat of the pop- 
ular pulse revealing the heart of the con- 
tributors. Their reliance for the sup- 
port of the great work committed to their 
trust is upon loving, spontaneous gifts; 
and these wait on confidence and confi- 
dence waits on their own Christly fidelity 
and wisdom. A single wrong on their 
part,asingle misstep,a single inadvert- 
ence, might blast the cause. If any ten 
men in the country have motive to keep 
their hearts, first, close to that of Christ, 
and then close to that of the churches, it 
is the Prudential Committee. 

‘** But officially neither the Committee 
nor the Board is responsible to the 
churches.” Yes, that isso. And that is 
our Congregational way of doing things— 
a voluntary society outside of the churches 
and not directly responsible to them. 
That is the case with the American Home 
Missionary Society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and all our other 
benevolent societies. That is the way,also, 
in which all our Christian colleges and 
seminaries are organized and sustained. 
And if, by any calamity or judgment, 
any of the present friends of our missions 
should withdraw and start a_ separate 
movement of their own, they would be 
obliged to form a society outside of the 


churches and not directly responsible to. 


them. There is no way in which a great 
missionary movement can be conducted 
by Congregationalists, and have it offici- 
ally the organ of the churches. The sin- 
gle Church is the supreme ecclesiastical 
integer, and if missions are to be managed 
ecclesiastically, each church would be 
obliged to be its own sovereign, exclusive 
missionary board. 

Is this peculiarity of Congregationalism 
a disadvantage to the system? We Con- 
gregationalists have always, when there 
was no partisan or personal object in 
view, rejoiced in it, and been thankful 
that the enterprises of Christian benevo- 
lence and reform were taken out of our 
ecclesiastical system as such, and not al- 
lowed to agitate and possibly embitter it. 
Are we ready to repudiate Congregational 
methods, and adopt those of the great ec- 
clesiastical bodies? If so, we had better 
be Presbyterians or Methodists at once. 

3. Partisunship of the Committee, 

It is said that ever since the meeting of 
the Board in Portland, in 1882, there has 
been partisanship—‘ an elimination from 
the Committee” of those holding the new 
views, and an “ ignoring of the pastors of 
the great churches in Boston.” Even if 
this statemenc of alleged facts was ad- 
mitted to be correct, which is by no 
means the case, and it were conceded that 
the Committee have not been disposed to 
push the New Departure men into prom- 
inence, what weight ought to be attached 
to the criticism? Ifa cloud of objections 
of this sort from a limited area should 
arise in the face of the Committee, what 
would they amount to in the judgment of 
any high tribunal of equity and wisdom— 
to a proof of partisanship? Of course, the 
properly expressed opinions and wishes of 
all friends of the Board are entitled to re- 
spectful treatment by the Board and its 
Committee; but the weight to be given 
them depends, other things being equal, 
on the fact whether they are in the line of 
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the principles and policy, the traditions 
and genius, of the Board, or not. 

Suppose a case—not a violent supposi- 
tion in these times. Suppose a party 
should spring up dissatisfied with the 
management of a Christian college—a col- 
lege founded, endowed, manned, in the 
interest of positive Christianity. This 
party besieges the trustees for a change of 
policy, the relaxation of theological tests, 
and the gradual appointment on the fac- 
ulty of agnostic, rationalistic, materialis- 
tic professors, indiscriminately with those 
who hold to the current Christian faith; 
and when they hesitate, charge them with 
partisanship in the great contest going on 
between Christianity and Materialism. 
Suppose this: would the charge be weighty 
and prove partisanship? Do those who 
administer trusts in the way in which they 
were chosen to administer them, and are 
desired by the great body of their support- 
ers to administer them, become partisans 
when, remaining faithful to that trust, 
they are positive and vigilant in resisting 
the revolutionary demand? 

But even if the Committee were justly 
liable to the criticism of partisanship be- 
cause it is faithful to the historical and 
preponderant present spirit of the Board, 
would it cease to be liable to this charge 
if it should go over to the other side? It 
must be remembered that there are two 
sides to this question among the supporters 
of this cause; and those who believe in 
the present policy are far more numerous 
than the others. Is there any less parti- 
sanship in espousing the cause of the few, 
than that of the many, if that be called 
partisanship which is simple fidelity to 
trusts? What is the gain, then, on any 
high plane of mere expediency, leaving 
out the intrinsic ethics of the case, in hav- 
ing the Committee pass over to the new 
side of the controversy? It could not do 
that without having, in addition to the 
charge of partisanship, the solid fact. It 
would be held guilty of unfaithfulness, 
desertion. The friends who were so 
anxious that the Committee should avoid 
Scylla on the one side seem to have over- 
looked that there is a mors dangerous 
Charybdis on the other. 

4, Ojficious Intermeddling of the Home 
Secretary. 

The brunt of the censure falls on this 
official. He is looked upon as the dis- 
turber in Israel. Were it not for him the 
recent theological idiosyncracies might 
have passed unchallenged. He scents out 
the tracks, and brings the game at bay for 
the Committee to dispatch. Such con- 
duct is an impertinence and an outrage. 
We want colorless routine officials in our 
secretaries’ chairs. 

Really, is that so? Let us look at it a 
little—look around it. A large part of the 
executive work of the Board is intrusted, 
unavoidably, to the secretaries; a large 
part, also, of the outlooking, the getting of 
information, and suggesting of plans. We 
need, upon the great central missionary 
watch-iower, overlooking the whole field, 
men with clear eyes, deft hands, large 
brains. Colorless, routine officials could 
not meet the necessities of the case. Mas- 
ter minds are needed. The fathers saw 
this and selected strong men—the Wor- 
cesters, Evarts, Corneliuses, Armstrongs, 
Treats, Andersons. When you have such 
men, however, you have character, indi- 
viduality, color. You cannot have the 
requisite intelligence, wisdom, force, with- 
out it. 

But what is the offense of the Home 
Secretary? Has he put the Committee or 
the Board on a new policy in Missions? 
Has he induced them to send out a class 
of missionaries such as never could have 
been sent out before? Has he by his reti- 
ceace been the means of introducing to 
the work those whose theological views 
could never have had indorsement in any 
previous period of the history of the 
Board? Has he misinterpreted the spirit 
and wishes of the churches and the con- 
tributors taken as a whole, and subtly 
caused them to be committed to a course 
offensive to them? Has he used his posi- 
tion covertly to antagonize missions and 
the well-known and long-settled Christian 
sentiment of the home land? Has he tried 
to foist novelties in the place of the ac- 
cepted principles of the the Board? Noth- 
ing of the kind is charged, 





On the contrary, when the offense is 
examined and analyzed, it is found to be 
this singular one, that he has guarded 
against these very things. He has with- 
stood the incipient approaches of a revo- 
lutionary movement as to the qualifica- 
tions of the missionaries, and has in some 
cases detected this danger and brought it 
to the notice of the Committee. His of- 
fense is that of fidelity to the cause 
solemnly committed to him. Hasit, then, 
come to this, that vigilance and faitiful- 
ness for a sacred trust, in the face of those 
wishing change, is a wrong in an official? 
Is there a new standard of virtue requir- 
ing those holding trusts to cease to ad- 
minister them in loyal fidelity to those 
from whom they have been received, and 
to follow the antagonistic wishes of a mi- 
nority? 

But there is no reason to suppose that, 
if the Home Secretary were silent, all 
others would acquiesce in the proposed 
change. He is but one of a great cloud of 
watchmen on the walls of Zion alert to 
maintain the historical evangelical spirit 
in our missionary work. If heshould fall 
a thousand others would rush to the front 
to hold up the standard. It is altogether 
superficial and short-sighted to give him 
such gratuitous distinction. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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SIGHTS AND SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


SOUTH-EASTERN ALASKA seemed a little 
tame at first,after the wildness and grand- 
eur of the Aleutian Islands. After one 
has seen Sishaldim and Pabloff, snow- 
covered volcanoes, the snow eternal, and 
the fires also, and the noble lines of lesser 
mountains rising from the sea in rugged 
grandeur, treeless, with the cloudsand the 
mist only, tv soften and drape their out- 
lines—after these, the lesser hights of 
South-eastern Alaska, tamed with their 
thick covering of trees, seemed flat in- 
deed—very respectable as scenery, but 
nothing to what we had seen. 

We all had the same curious feeling of 
having got home after we reached Sitka. 
We were twelve hundred miles from the 
nearest town in the United States; but 
that did not make any difference. Our 
last port was Unga of the Shumagin Isl- 
ands, across the stormy waters of the 
North Pacific, and to be on the edge of the 
continent again—not to have North Amer- 
ica lying to the east of us—was, in some 
way, a great satisfaction, and made us feel 
at home. 

Though that may not have been all; we 
were so kindly entertained at Sitka by the 
teachers in the mission school, Miss Pakel, 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. Fornans, and, later, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin, and also by the 
dwellers in the town, Mrs, Cowles and Mr, 
and Mrs. Baker; that may have made it 
seem pleasanter than the gigantic grand- 
eurs we had left behind us, which lacked 
humanity. {It was November and a little 
late for freshly gathered fruit, but at a 
certain hospitable table to which we 
were made welcome there was a great 
glass bow] of fresh huckleberries, the two 
kinds that grow here, the dark blue, the 
other a brillant scarlet and as big as the 
end of your thumb. The immense rainfall 
in this part of the world with the cool, 
not cold, climate makes the berries fabu- 
lous in number and size. The salmon 
berry, the service berry, besides, huckle-, 
black-, bil-, bramble-, cran-, and other ber- 
ries are extraordinarily large, and the 
huckleberries hang on till the last of No- 
vember, Venison is the mutton, and bear 
the beef. The brown bear is large and 
ugly in temper, but gets the worst of it 
usually in his encounters with hunters 
both Indian and white. The Rev. Mr. 
Austin, at the mission house, told us that 
their boys were often sent out for bear or 
deer, whichever theychanced to fallin with 
first, and they came home as often with 
one as the other, always with something. 
Sitka is a very picturesque harbor bordered 
with hills, kindly ones, standing far 
enough back from the shore to allow room 
for the town which scatters itself along 
between them and the sea, with the high 
roofs and towers of its Greek church, the 
low roofs of the log-built houses, and its 
Governor’s castle mounted on a promon- 
tory overlooking the bay. The bay is 


studded with islands that seem to float 
about with mast-like spruces on them that 
somehow give them a look of ships at 
anchor or sailing about, The Governor's 
castle is an immense caravansery built of 
great logs squared and painted and left 
now ina rickety and dilapidated condi- 
tion which is interesting so long as it does 
not reach a point where the tremendous 
winds of the region can blow it over. The 
American governors have never lived 
there. Governor Swineford, the second of 
the line, lives in a low, comfortable looking 
American-built white house, across the 
‘** Place” from the custom-house, and near 
the last rods of the stockade and block 
house, still standing, which once separated 
the Indian village from the civilized por- 
tion of Sitka. Under Russian rule the 
gates of the stockade were shut at sun- 
down, and all Indians were severely put 
on the other side of them. American 
recklessness soon tore down much of this 
fence, and yet never had any trouble with 
the Indians. We spent an afternoon in 
the Indian town with Mrs. Austin, of the 
Presbyterian mission before alluded. to. 
She had won their hearts by her care of 
their sick children when an epidemic of 
scarlet fever swept through the ranch and 
opened all hearts and doors to her. We 
were welcome to any house before which 
we paused fora moment. One Indian set 
out his ancestral treasures for us to see, 
and they were enough to set a collector's 
fingers tingling. The Indian of to-day 
wears a Derby or a felt hat, bought from 
the trader regardless of the incongruity of 
his dark face and black eyes and straight 
hair; fifty years ago and more they made 
them of wood, the war hat, with an eagle’s 
head carved on the top and ferociously 
painted, or he made them of grass finely 
braided, with the brim in front and a con- 
ical crown trimmed with the whiskers of 
the sea-lion, bearded in his den for that 
purpose. Besides these he had a corslet of 
leather, made to slip on over the head, 
with one sleeve to cover the sword arm, 
the other having for its defense the great 
disk of the leather shield. This leather 
was as thick as a boot sole, no arrow could 
have penetrated it, and their knives of flint 
must have found it hard to get through 
such a thick, tough outside. At another 
house they were picking out the wool, 
which grows under the hair next the skin 
of the mountain goat, to make the famous 
Chilrat dancing blanket. 

The schools of Alaska are most of them 
government schools, with the exception 
of the mission at Sitka, one Russian school 
at Unalaska, in the Atlantic, and one at 
Belkoosky, on the main land of Alaska 
Peninsula. Alaska is a disunited state, 
separated from us by a belt of British- 
American land, and is governed in a sort 
of outside-of-the-pale manner. It is not 
taxed, it has no delegate in Congress, the 
land laws have never been extended over 
the region, no man can own any property, 
there are only twenty-six freeholdings in 
Alaska, and, as a consequence, it is the 
business of the Government to provide 
schools in which the children can be 
taught. At Kadiak we left Mr. and Mrs. 
Roscoe, of our party—they opened a 
school in a cooper shop, lent them by the 
Alaska Commercial Co., which happened 
not to be needing one at that time. At 
Afognak we left the Rev. Mr. North and 
his wife. Their school was to be in the 
large outer room of their house, an apart- 
ment unplastered and unpainted, and gen- 
erally used for a wood-shed. At Unalaska 
there is a Russian school, so the Commis- 
sion did not try to establish another there; 
this one is maintained by the Greek Church 
and the children are taught the Russian 
language, and spend a large part of their 
time in learning the chants of the Greek 
religious service. At Unga we left Mr. 
and Mrs. Carr in a small house kindly 
lent them by one of the Creoles, rent free, 
with a school-room in another building, 
also lent them by an appreciative native, 
which room is nine feet wide by 
twenty-two long, rather dark, and 
rather unventilated. At Clowak we 
saw trees again for the first time in a 
month. They were a pleasant discovery 
in detail, but not in effect. They grow so 
close to the water’s edge that the sea trims 
their branches as if with a gardener’s 
shears, and their uniformity makes the 








hills insipid. In detail there is much that 
is beautiful. Old trees are displaced very 
promptly, the young ones grow up on 
their prostrate bodies, and their great 
gnarled stumps are softened and cushioned 
with deep fern-like mosses; moss and 
lichens also grow upon the boughs of 
trees that are erect, so that the details of 
an Alaska forest here are very beautiful. 
At Clowak every headland and romantic- 
looking spot was crowned with the grave 
of a shaman. Common people are burned, 
but shamans are buried in lonely and 
beautiful spots with the blankets and 
masks, and the rattles and trinkets which 
are their paraphernalia. At Clowak we 
found a little village where the Indians 
spent the summer working for the salmon 
cannery, going back in winter to Tukse- 
kan. Mr. and Mrs, Currie landed here, 
found a little, rough wooden house which 
they could have, and they had one day of 
housekeeping. Then it was discovered 
that this was only a summer residence. 
Their household goods had, to come back 
upon the schooner, and we headed next 
for Tuksekan. 

‘‘It is an aboriginal village,” said the 
Captain, and he would say no more. We 
got there the nextday. The hills came 
down to the beach, clothed solidly with 
spruce and cedar. At one place a few 
trees had been cut away, and here, with 
the forest pressing upon it from three 
sides, were put seventeen Indian houses, 
built of unpainted wood, with no chim- 
neys, a small window in each, and a great 
many totem posts stuck in a group at each 
end of the village and a few scattered 
along in front of the houses. We saw 
also mongrel dogs, ravens, and a few peo- 
ple. The dead are burned, and the ashes 
in a sack are placed ina niche of the totem 
pole and a board nailed across to keep 
them in. Another way is to put the ashes 
in a box,and this is put into a little bit ofa 
house with a window for the spirit to look 
out from. We looked in at one of these 
and saw two boxes covered with blankets, 
and lying upon them a mouth organ and 
a few children’s toys. The old Chief had 
been watching us from a distance, and 
when we came up to him he said, in Chi- 
nook: ‘‘I have two children there, a boy 
so high,” and he measured with his hand, 
‘“‘and a girl. My heart was very sick for 
them a long time. I put many nice 
things in their grave.” 

The only house to be obtained here was 
that of the Chief's, a regular Indian house 
with a pit, a platform, and a cabin. In 
the pit they put a stove, with the pipe run- 
ning up through a hole in the rovuf; here 
was the place where the school was to be. 
On the platform of one-half of the house 
Mr. and Mrs. Currie were to live, with the 
cabin for a sleeping-room. On the other 
half of the platform lived the Chief and 
his family of six persons. The only allevi- 
ation is, that they can send and receive a 
mail once a month. 

In Sitka, one government. school is kept 
in a condemned laundry, quite useless as a 
building for any practical purposes, This 
is for the Russian children who are taught 
English, and there are fifty children to the 
one teacher. Another government school 
for Indian children is in a low, dark room 
of a crumbly, tumble-down building, not 
calculated to give achild a pleasant idea 
of his road to the tree of knowledge, and 
has forty children with one teacher. The 
only other schools in the town are a small 
church school kept by the Russian priest,in 
which the children are taught the Russian 
language—not a strictly necessary accom- 
plishment in an American province—and 
the boarding and day school kept by the 
Presbyterian mission. The boarding school 
is a nobler act of charity, and after seeing 
it, one feels mean that he is not born rich 
in order to be able to plaster its walls and 
make it a thoroughly comfortable place 
for children and teachers both. The total 
school population in Alaska is 6,849; the 
number of schools is 14. 

Governor Swineford'came on to our little 
schooner at Sitka as a quicker way to get 
to Juneau than to wait for the regular 
monthly steamer. At Killisnow we lay by 
the long-legged wharf and were alternate- 
ly masts down almost out of sight, and a 
long climb down a ladder from dock to 
deck, or ona level with the wharf and 
only a step from our rail to the planks of 
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the dock. The tide rises and falls forty. 


feet, and requires timbers eighty-five fee? 
long in the docks upon its shore. The 
evening after our arrival Governor Swine- 
ford, who had been ashore all day, sent us 
a message that he had captured a shaman 
and brought him in, and we might come 
off to the trial. We went and saw the 
man seated in the back office of the trad- 
er’s store; he wore a blanket around his 
shoulders, and his long black hair was 
covered with a fillet of cypress bark rope. 
He was dignified, yet with an air of ap- 
peal for pity, and we found thatas we 
gazed at him, our anger could not have 
the personal wrath necessary to make it 
perfectly satisfactory. Wehad toremem- 
ber the cruelties to which his profession 
gives rise, before we could be judicial. If 
a native is ill and ordinary means do not 
cure him, his friends think he is be- 
witched and send for the shaman, who 
dances, shakes a rattle, makes a fiendish 
noise for the patient’s nerves and 
announces that the witch is so and so, gen- 
erally awoman. There is no hope for her 
after that. She is seized and bound in a half- 
sitting position, gagged, and then thrown 
among briers and bushes intoa pit, and 
stays there until she dies from cold and 
starvation. No one dares rescue her, be- 
cause a price is on her head ever after- 
ward. One or two of these poor creatures 
who were rescued by missionaries or kind- 

hearted white people had to be sent away 

to preserve their lives. The room where 
our shaman sat was too small, and we 
were sent into the large store, where he 
stood up by the counter, and another In- 
dian with a painted face came and stood 

by him; his brother, we were told. The 
Governor confessed to the same sort of un- 

judicial feeling we had. “I can’t treat 

him asI did another shaman that I seized 

last year—that one was another sort of 
man. I made them shave his long hair, 

which is the sign of his profession, and 

paint his head red and let him go. It was 

enough; it made him ridiculous among 
his own people. He slunk off amid the 

jeers of the populace and lost rank from 

that day. This man is different.” 

Mr. Kasparmittenoff, the interpreter on 
the Governor's staff, commenced the inves- 
tigation in T’linkit. The voice of the 
Governor hardened and grew stern once, 
that was when he asked if he knew he 
was a humbug. The man said Yes, never- 
theless, he seemed to believe that spirits 
came and talked to him. The sentence 
was a light one. The Governor gave him 
an hour in which to go and cut his hair 
short and he was to promise to stop his 
mummeries and incantations and live like 
other men. 

We reached Hoonah, our next port, the 
next day. The bay was dotted with 
canoes, the men trolling for the king 
salmon, a great, beautiful fish. We saw 
a dozen, any one of which would have 
weighed thirty pounds, with gleaming, 
blue-silver scales and ‘‘as sharp in the 
bows as a clipper,” said the Captain, as he 
pointed out a slender beauty lying in the 
bottom of a canoe. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacFarland have been 
here as missionaries for a year or two. 
They have a school of thirty children, in 
a room on the second floor of their house. 
The village is arow of perhaps thirty un- 
painted houses, close down to the beach, 
with dogs, dirt, and a lot of canoes in 
front with one totem pole, the ashes of the 
man buried under it not niched in it high 
at the back as in Tuksekan. The houses 
seemed even more gruesome than any we 
had seen. The women were barefoot, and 
with silver pins stuck through the chin 
point outward, by way of ornament. 
They squatted on the damp ground and 
laid baskets before them to tempt us to 
buy. The men make Hoochinor, a fiend- 
ish sort of whisky, and brag that the 
United States is afraid to catch them. 
The Governor went ashore as well as we, 
and in ten minutes there was a commo- 
tion in the place which we could not com- 
prehend. We strolled along up the beach 
and were kindly invited to call upon Mr. 
MacFarland and did so. He told us of his 
struggles with them upon the subject of 
intemperance. Some of the men had been 
made to understand the force of a pledge 
of abstinence and had signed a little paper 
promising to abstain, but they were few 





in number and it was hard to stem the 
tide. 

We went on board again in the midst of 
a crowd of canoes, and found our forward 
deck crowded with natives, men and 
women. Then we learned the cause of the 
commotion on shore. The Governor had 
been making some arrests on shore for 
breaking the liquor law. Our quiet little 
schooner had come up and seized them 
without any display of flag or gun. The 
deck was finally cleared of all but delin- 
quents who remained on board till we got 
to Juneau, where they were to be tried. 
The Governor brought a bottle or two of 
the confiscated Hoochinor on board. We 
had heard about it, and the way they dis- 
till it with a kerosene can and hollow 
stem of the great kelp that floats up on the 
beach. He took out the cork and held it 
toward us. One smell was enough. It was 
horrible; how any one could drink it was 
the mystery; signing the pledge ceased to 
be a virtue in our eyes. 

GUILFORD, CONN. 
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COUNCILS AND THE BOARD. 

BY EX-PRESIDENT MARK HOPKINS,D.D. ,LL.D. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your paper of this week is an editorial 
on Councils in Connection with the 
American Board which I have just read 
with surprise and sorrow. So far as it is 
an argument, and it is an able one, saying, 
perhaps, all that can be said against coun- 
cils, I welcome it; but so far as it insinu- 
ates looseness of doctrine and heresy on 
the part of those who favor councils, and 
imputes to them unworthy motives, both 
of which it does largely, I deplore it. No 
man is omniscient, and I had hoped that 
that mode even of theological controversy 
had passed away. 

I have favored councils, and shall con- 
tinue to do so if no better way can be 
found of obviating the present difficul- 
ties of the Board. But in doing this I 
deny that I belong to any one of the 
classes into which your article divides 
those who favor them. I deny that I be- 
long to the class ‘‘ who favor the new, and 
as it seems to us, very dangerous doctrine 
of probation after death.” Ideny that I 
belong to the class ‘‘ who, without com- 
mitting themselves to this particular 
speculation, are chronically, if not con- 
stitutionally favorable to whatever is in- 
definite in theological statement,” and 
are ‘ ready and eager for any contrivance 
which they think may open gates and 
lower bars in the fences which define the 
othodox field.” Irefuse to suffer to pass 
without challenge the astounding asser- 
tion, applicable to all who favor councils, 
that their introduction would be * an in- 
novation called for by nothing whatever 
except the desire to force new theories 
into the Board, and distinctly to remove 
it from its old and firm basis of doctrine.” 
I deny that ‘* the effort to make semina- 
ries teach speculative theories contrary to 
their creeds, which has been partly suc- 
cessful, has its counterpart and its com- 
plement in this effort to make the Ameri- 
can Board circulate doctrines which most 
of its members do not believe, and at 
which its founders literally would 
have stood aghast.” On the contrary it 
has been asserted, and I suppose truly, that 
the first attempt to use the Board as a 
theological make-weight, or, as I have 
heard it expressed, to make it a pawn on 
the chess-board of theological controversy 
in this country, was made years ago, and 
has been persistently continued by those 
who favor the present policy. At this 
point it seems to me that judicious friends 
of the Board can have but one wish, and 
that is that it should decline to be used by 
anybody, should have no partisanship, as 
far as possible should keep aloof from 
seminaries and theological controversies, 
and should steadily pursue its appropriate 
work of sending out suitable missionaries, 
dealing directly and fairly with each in- 
dividual candidate. 

I deny again that I can be classed with 
those ‘‘ who hold the old faith, but to 
whom animated discussion seems a breach 
of charity, who would like to make all 
things pleasant to everybody, who partic- 
ularly desire to exclude debate from the 
meetings of the Board, and to have the en- 
tire utterance of those meetings one of 





profuse asd amiable gush.” It is true that 
I did object at Des Moines, and should 
again, to the discussion of the abstract 
question of the truth of the doctrineof a 
future probation. This I did because it 
was not in the line of the proper work of 
the Board; because the decision of such a 
body on such a question could be of no au- 
thority and of no use, and especially be- 
cause that was not the real question be- 
fore the Board. The real question was 
either not perceived, or was evaded. It 
was not, whether the doctrine is true or 
false, but whether the Board would send 
out men who had doubts respecting it. 
That question I should like to have dis- 
cussed. I should be pleased if some one 
would move at the next meeting of the 
Board that the Prudential Committee be 
instructed not to send out any one who 
has any doubt on the subject of a future 
probation—-who is not as certain that there 
will be no such probation as he is of the 
being of God. In the discussion of such a 
motion I should expect to hear something 
besides ‘‘ gush.” If it should pass, as I do 
not think it should, I should acquiesce 
cheerfully and wait. I might, perhaps, 
think the Board was composed of old men, 
but should impute to them no bad mo- 
tive. If that should not pass, I should be 
glad if some one would move that the 
Committee be instructed to send out no 
one who should so hold the doctrine that 
he would feel obliged to preach it; thus 
leaving each one free to have doubts and 
form his opinions, and deal with the sub- 
jectas best he may. For such amotion I 
would vote. I think it should satisfy the 
conservatives, and would not be objected 
to by the progressives. The Board should 
represent its constituency, and Ido not 
believe that any considerable number of 
them wish to send out men who will 
preach that doctrine. Perhaps this would 
be the best way out of the present diffi- 
culty. Ifthe Boarditself would give such 
instruction, I should be willing to let the 
matter of councils rest where itis for the 
present. We should then have a definite 
policy. Every candidate would know 
precisely what to expect, and there would 
be no need to write letters to ascertain 
what the direction of the Board really 
was. It will be seen, then, that Iam in 
favor of a full discussion of all questions 
relating to the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Iam also in favor of such discus- 
sion in relation to the constitution and all 
methods of procedure of the Board. 

The above denials I make, not solely on 
my own behalf, but on behalf of the great 
body of those whose minds have been 
turned toward councils as a source of re- 
lief from the difficulties into which the 
Board has been brought through the pol- 
icy pursued at the Mission Rooms. These 
difficulties cannot be denied, though they 
are wholly ignored in your article. Itcan- 
not be denied that the feelings of large 
numbers of the constituents of the Board 
have been severely tried, if not alienated, 
by that policy, that their contributions 
have been given under protest, and that 
the students of several seminaries have, 
as a body, felt themselves rebuffed and 
repelled. It has been solely in view of 
these, and of other evils, that have been 
mentioned, but of which I need not speak, 
that my own mind has been led, and as I 
believe, the minds of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of those who are dissatisfied with 
the present policy, have been led to look 
to councils for relief. Those who thus 
look are, in my belief, as earnestly attached 
to the Board, as ready to make sacrifices 
for missions, and as desirous that the glo- 
rious Gospel of the blessed God, in all its 
fullness and power, should be carried to 
mission fields, as are those, who, with 
whatever good intentions, are constantly 
making insinuations against them, and 
substituting these in the place of argu- 
ment. 

You say well in your article that ‘‘ there 
is no profit in idealizing councils.” I 
agree with you. There are objections to 
councils. I have no zeal for them, or for 
anything else that is simply instru- 
mental. My object in this paper has not 
been to answer objections to them. Ifthe 
present policy can be so modified as to 
produce harmony I would not disturb it. 
If not, I believe that we should have, on 
the whole, as sound, as faithful and as 





successful a body of missionaries through 
the proposed agency of councils as we 
have now. 

But while you say what you do of ideal- 
izing councils, I would it had occurred to 
you to say the same of committees. This 
might have been hoped for, especially since 
the following words concerning it of one 
long chairman of the committee have been 
so recently and emphatically given to the 
public. ‘I believe,” he says, ‘‘ there has 
been, during the past few years, a diverg- 
ence in the practical management of one 
part of the Board’s work, which has, to 
some extent, brought the Board from its 
broad, catholic, ‘undenominational’ posi- 
tion to be a partisan in questions that are 
not within its province, are local, in a 
measure personal and divisive.” The 
committee have done noble work, and 
are to be honored, but they are liable to 
mistakes, and the results even of their ex- 
aminations have not always been perfect. 
I happen to know that a faithful and suc- 
cessful missionary now in the field held 
firmly to this doctrine of a future proba- 
tion when he passed his examination some 
few years since, and yet the subject was 
either wholly ignored or passed by as un- 
essential. If the present policy were con- 
sistently carried out, I suppose this man 
and several others would be recalled. 

What may be done in the meeting at 
Springfield Ido not know, but look for- 
ward to it with hope. In the mean time, 
I heartily join with you, as also, I am 
sure, do the great body of those who look 
toward councils, in the desire ‘‘ to save 
from all complicity with unbelief a great 
institution in which, to an important de- 
gree, the life of the Church is involved and 
revealed, which has the world for the 
sphere of its work, and which will have 
its grand offices to accomplish for the 
Lord when we are gone.” 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, June 3d, 1887. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 





BY R. NAKASHIMA, 





IN a former article I endeavored to state 
briefly the present religious cond?tion of 
Japan, and the present opportunities for 
the spread of the Gospel. The next ques- 
tion that presents itself for our considera- 
tion is: What must be done to avail our- 
selves of this great opportunity? 

There are many things that demand our 
immediate attention in order to avail our- 
selves of the present opportunity. The 
translation of the Scriptures must be com- 
pleted; Commentaries must be writ- 
ten; a Christian literature must be pro- 
duced; Christian books must be trans- 
lated; Christian newspapers must be en- 
larged and increased; Sunday-school work 
must be encouraged; the spirit of co oper- 
ation among the different denominations 
must be cultivated; native preachers 
must be well supported; and last, not 
least, the Christian education of women 
must be promoted. But to all whoare ac- 
quainted with the history and characteris- 
tics of the people, nothing is so urgent a 
necessity as a higher Christian institution 
of learning. 

Our experience in the past confirms the 
statement. Noone can deny the fact that 
the Christian schools, established in differ- 
ent parts of the country by missionaries, 
have done more in drawing attention to 
Christianity, and in making converts from 
the higher classes of the people, than any 
other agency; for nothing at first seemed 
so strange to the thoughtful minds among 
the Japanese as these schools of learning 
established in connection with Christian 
missions. It was a prevailing notion 
among the educated Japanese that relig- 
ion is for the ignorant class, those who are 
not guided by reason, and that the edu- 
cated have no need of religion. They 
thought that religion and science were 
naturally antagonistic and cannot co-ex- 
ist; that this is a general rule, applicable 
to Christianity as well as to Buddhism and 
other ethnic religions; that religion was 
merely a preparation for death and had 
little to do with the present life. Such be- 
ing their ideas in regard to religion in gen- 
eral, it was beyond their comprehension 
that Christian missionaries should estab- 
lish schools to teach science and philoso- 
phy as well as religion. The fact that such 
schools existed led many thoughtful men 
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to make a more careful examination of the 
nature and spirit of Christianity. 

In this way many of the leading men 
were brought into a correct understanding 
of the nature of the religion of Jesus, and 
many, having been thus led, were at last 
converted, and are working most zealous- 
ly for their master. 

The present social, political and religious 
condition of the country confirms the 
pressing demand for a higher Christian 
institution of learning. 

It is only a few years since the people 
heard of Christian hospitals and asylums, 
but nothing so favorably impressed their 
minds and hearts as the care with which 
the sick are treated in Christian countries. 
And to-day there are public and private 
hospitals and asylums with multitudes of 
patients in almost every city of the land. 

The demand for educated physicians is 
widespread and growing stronger and 
stronger. 

Among many reasons for the immediate 
establishment of a Christian medical 
school, we notice that the people through- 
out the country have a high appreciation 
of Western medical science and are losing 
their confidence in the old Chinese system 
of medicine. There are thousands of 
young men of the land who are striving 
to acquire a knowledge of Western medi- 
cine, but there is noschool where they can 
obtain a medical training under whole- 
some moral influences. The fact that 
such a medical school would bea great 
help in the Christianization of Japan is be- 
yond any possible doubt. If it is estab- 
lished it will draw all these ambitious 
young men under a strong Christian influ- 
ence for three or four years. The major- 
ity of these will be brought into the faith 
in God and Christ and will go out into the 
world fully prepared, not only to practice 
the art of healing the body, but also to 
teach that which heals the disease of the 
soul. 

The important day in Japan’s political 
life is dawning. She is to have a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy in 1890 with a written 
constitution and a house of representa- 
tives. For this untried experiment in the 
East, we need, above all else, men who 
have intellectual and moral qualifications, 
and who are also willing to use their pow- 
ers for the elevation of the nation. While 
the demand for such men is sourgent, 
there is no school for acquiring such in- 
tellectual and moral education. It is a 
sad fact that there is not a single school 
where the young can study political 
and social science without being imbued 
with modern skepticism and infidelity. If 
the founding of such a school under Chris- 
tian auspices is proposed by missionaries 
and native Christians, with the aid of gen- 
erous friends in the United States, there is 
no doubt that thoughful Japanese who are 
taking a most prominent part in the na- 
tional progress, will co-operate and do 
their utmost to help in this grand move- 
ment. Itit needless here to speak of the 
vast influence which such an institution 
will exert upon the people for the evangel- 
ization of Japan. The people will highly 
appreciate the value of such a school. It 
will soon be a center of an inestimable 
power for the cause of Christ, recom- 
mending to the publicthe religion of Je- 
sus by its practical workings. Nothing 
can more powerfully demonstrate to the 
educated Japanese the fact that Christian- 
ity is not simply a preparation for death, 
but has a vital connection with the life 
that now is. Thus, and thus only, can 
Christianity permeate the political affairs 
of the land and purify the State. 

Above all, we want a good theological 
seminary. The cry for an educated min- 
istry comes from every part of the coun- 
try. No -wonder that many Christian 
young men are anxious to go abroad to 
study theology, though knowing that their 
lifein a foreign land may unfit them in 
many respects to be acceptable preachers 
among their people. No one can deny 
that the mission schools established by 
different mission boards have done the 
best they could under the circumstances, 
totrain the native pastors and preachers. 
But the standard of these institutions is, 
necessarily, not that which the times de- 
mand. Native ministers ought to be as 
well educated as lawyers, doctors, and 
teachers. 





The Imperial University, thorough, but 
unreligious, gives men a complete prepa- 
ration for other professions. The native 
pastors and preachers must be more 
thoroughly trained in philosophy and eth- 
ics. They feel, especially, the deficiency 
of their education in this regard, and often 
regret it in defending and vindicating 
Christianity against the Agnostic and As- 
sociational philosophies. A chair of phi- 
losophy and ethics ought to be estab- 
lished immediately in every theological 
school of the land, and ably filled by one 
who is competent for the work. 

Such being the present urgent need in 
order to the conversion of the nation, God 
grant that such a Christian University 
may be established in the near future, and 
that the nineteenth century may not pass 
without seeing the land of the rising sun 
transformed into the kingdom of the Sun 
of righteousness. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE SOUTH. 


BY LEWIS H. BLAIR. 
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IN treating of this subject, I shall not 
consider it in its religious and moral, but 
solely in its economic aspects; that is to 
say, asit bears on the prosperity of the 
whites. While I have decided views on 
what may be termed the Negro Problem, 
in all of its relations, I shall here dis- 
cuss it only as if the Negroes were so 
many insensate or brute elements, to be 
used for the distinct purpose of improving 
the condition of the whites. Whether it 
is wrong to treat the Negro so and so, and 
to withhold from him certain civil and 
social rights or privileges, or whether it is 
our religious or moral duty to improve 
his condition, is at present foreign to my 
design. We must impress upon our 
minds that in order to gain any important 
good or benefit, we must take all the logi- 
cal steps to that end; that we cannot ac- 
cept what is pleasant and agreeable and 
discard what is painfnl or distasteful; 
all the steps must be taken or we fail of 
our object. If we are not willing to take 
all the logical steps, we may almost as 
well trouble ourselves with none of them, 
or,in homely language, we cannot eat 
our cake and have it too. 

Thus it is with regard to prosperity. If 
we are prosperous, we have no need for 
any further effort, or if we are not pros- 
perous but are content with our lot, we 
also have no need for any effort or to pay 
any price; but if we are not prosperous, 
and yet desire prosperity, then we must 
pay the price of prosperity, whatever the 
cost may be. 

There are, of course, many items of this 
cost which cannot in this article be 
touched upon, but as they are all inferior 
to the one now under consideration, I shall 
confine myself to that one, namely, the 
Elevation of the Negroes. 

Experience proves that ignorance and 
inefficiency go hand in hand. The ques- 
tion then arises as to the intelligence of 
the implements of prosperity in the South, 
which includes the eleven states from Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee southward. These 
eleven states, according to the census of 
1880, contained 7,622,852 whites and 5,367,- 
394 blacks; and, granting that all the 
whites are fully up to the average of 
trained intelligence elsewhere, there yet 
remains upward of forty per cent of the 
population which is almost totally ignor- 
ant and untrained. It of course follows, 
that these immense masses of ignorant 
citizens are not only totally inefficient 
factors in the production of wealth, but 
that they must remain so as long as they 
continue ignorant and untrained. Not 
only can no progress be expected with this 
immense dead weight upon the communi- 
ty, but, on the contrary, decadence must 
be expected. And it must also be ex- 
pected that this vast mass of ignorance 
and inefficiency must exert a deteriorating 
influence upon the white population 
among whom they are intermixed; and 
that the whites, instead of being up to the 
average of trained intelligence elsewhere, 
are very much below the average, and that, 
consequently, they too are inefficient in- 
struments in the production of wealth. It 
follows, then, that the poverty and want 





of progress of the South arises not only 
from the ignorance of the blacks but also 
from the deteriorating influence on the 
whites themselves. ’ 

But is the South poor? Each one can 
form his own opinion when he learns 
that not a single savings bank is reported 
in the whole of these states, while in 1885- 
1886 the amount of deposits in savings 
banks in the other states is officially re- 
ported at the enormous sum of $1,141,530,- 
578; and of the National Bank capital, in- 
cluding surplus fund and undivided 
profits they possessed only $43,810,863 out 
of a total of $771,993,414. That the South 
is not progressive is shown by the fact 
that in twenty-two years since the War, 
not a single savings bank, at least no one 
of importance, has been established, and 
that her manufactures, according to cen- 
sus of 1880, were only $240,443,000 out of 
a total of $5,369,667,000. Inaction for 
the past twenty-two yearg, since the 
Negroes have been free, has left them in 
almost as degraded a condition as when 
they were enfranchised, and has left us 
the whites, in a worse condition; for our 
farms and plantations, except where act- 
ual war had swept over them, are worse 
stocked than they were in 1867; we have 
smaller supplies of food on hand, we en- 
joy less credit and are deeper in debt, and 
we find it harder to get on than we did 
twenty years ago. ‘Our few cities have 
improved, some of them a. good deal, but 
th.s improvement has been at the expense 
of the country and not in consequence of 
its improvement. The cities have been 
built up in part because the wealthier peo- 
ple have settled in the towns for the 
greatest convenience of living, for the ad- 
vantages of the better public schools and 
for the benefit of society, and having built 
themselves dwellings an appearance of 
prosperity has been given them. An- 
other reason is the city, people handle the 
produce of the country people and levy a 
heavy toll upon them in the shape of 
commission, storage, etc., and they also 
sell them all their supplies on which a 
large profit is made because the sales are 
mostly on credit; one hundred per cent. 
being not an unusual profit on the prime 
necessaries of life. The city people pros- 
per at the expense of the country people, 
just as in the case of speculation, the 
broker thrives though both of the princi- 
pals are usually bankrupted. Ordinarily 
both parties are benefitted by trading, but 
in the South what the cities gain the coun- 
try loses. 

But, notwithstanding all we hear about 
the prosperity of the South, even the cities 
have not prospered much,as the foliowing 
table of 30 of our principal cities clearly 
shows, 


Pop. 1880. Increase 1870-80. 
Alexandria, . 13,659 89 
Atlanta, 37,409 15,620 
Augusta, 21,891 6,502 
Chattanooga, 12,892 6,799 
Charleston, 49,984 1,028 
Columbia, 10,036 788 
Columbus, Ga., 10,128 2,722 
Greenville, 6,160 2,409 
Galveston, 22,248 8,430 
Jackson, Miss., 5,204 970 
Jacksonville, 7,650 738 
Knoxville, 9,693 1,018 
Little Rock, 13,138 7 
Lynchburg, 15,959 9,134 
Macon, 12,749 1,989 
Montgomery, 16,713 6,125 
Memphis, 50,592 Decrease 6,684 
Mobile, 29,182 = 2,902 
Natchez, T/ bad 1,999 
Vicksburg, 11,814 nd 629 
Nashville, 43,350 17,485 
New Orleans, 216,090 24,672 
Norfolk, 21,966 2,737 
Petersburg, 21,656 2,706 
Portsmouth, 15,590 800 
Richmond, 638,690 12,562 
Raleigh, 9,265 1,475 
Savannah, 80,709 2,474 
San Antonio, 20,550 8,480 
Wilmington, N. C. 17,350 8,904 





142,21 

It will be observed that four of these 
cities show a decrease. It appears ridicu- 
lous to speak of the growth and prosperity 
of the South, when thirty of its chief cit- 
ies show an increase in ten years of 142,- 
259, which is not quite equal to the growth 
in the same period of the four Ohio cities 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Toledo,and more than fifty thousand short 
of the towns of little Jersey. The increase 
of the South from 1870-80 was more appar- 
ent than real, for the census of 1870 was 
taken by ignorant agents while political 





affairs were still very much disturbed and 
the work was very imperfectly performed. 

Matters must be radically wrong when 
such a fair country as ours has within the 
past twenty years not only made no prog- 
ress at all, but has, in the opinion of many 
sound observers, actually retrograded in 
many of the elements of wealth and hap- 
piness. 

From these facts, which are patent to 
all, we see that the South is not only un- 
prosperous and unprogressive, but that it 
is not likely to be prosperous, because of 
the ignorance, and therefore, inefficient 
implements of prosperity it has at its com- 
mand, 

In order to elevate the Negroes there ate 
two things to be done, to wit: to cultivate 
their self-respect and educate their intel- 
lect, and if we do these two things thor- 
oughly we accomplish ‘our aim. These 
two things must go along pari passu, but 
their application will be somewhat differ- 
ent, for the educational remedy must be 
applied principally to the children of both 
colors, the adults, both black and white, 
being too set in their ways and prejudices 
to be much affected by education; but the 
remedy of cultivating the self-respect of 
the blacks can be put in operation at once, 
or rather the first steps can be taken now. 
But they must go along hand in hand, for 
self-respect without trained intelligence 
will not accomplish an object, namely, 
prosperity. 

At present the Negroes have no self-re- 
spect, for stealing, lying and unchastity, 
are no bar to social standing among them- 
selves; and they are servile to those they 
deem their superiors and insolent and ty- 
rannical to those they deem their inferiors. 
In this state of mind they are of course 
incapable of accomplishing anything in 
the way of promoting the prosperity of 
the community; and as long as they re- 
main in this condition, it is as vain to ex- 
pect any more from them in the way of 
building up the State than from so many 
mules and horses, 

This is indeed poor material to elevate 
and to inspire with self-respect, so poor, 
indeed, that very many very good people 
contend they are incapable of elevation, 
But this can hardly be, for two reasons: 
First, because the whites were originally 
ina much more degraded savage condi- 
tion than the Negroes at present are, and 
if the whites have in the course of time 
been elevated from naked, cruel, brutal 
savages to what they now are, why 
should not the Negroes in like manner be 
elevated from their comparatively higher 
plane to that occupied by our ancestors— 
to an equality with our present con- 
dition? 

And secondly, that the Negroes are capa- 
ble of elevation is proved by the great ad- 
vance many of them have made from the 
condition of field laborers; and some of 
whom have performed creditably the du- 
ties of legislators, and one of them filling 
acceptably the important federal office of 
Register of the United States Treasury. 
The problem before us of the South is for 
our own good to apply to the race the 
same ameliorating influences that have 
sufficed for the elevation of individuals, 

We are not testing the Negroes’ right in 
many essential respects. At first this was 
perfectly natural. It was naturalfor the 
whites to object to the freedom of the 
slaves. It was natural for them to object 
to seeing those, who from time immemoral, 
were submissive to their least commands, 
placed on a civil equality with them—to 
have the ballot, to be placed on juries, to 
sit beside them in public conveyances, etc. 
And when the Negroes, under the lead of 
unscrupulous carpet-baggers and scala- 
wags, bankrupted the state government, 
it was only natural for the whites to band 
against them and to put them down by 
every means in their power, no matter how 
wrong the means might be; and after they 
had gotten them under foot it was only 
natural that they should be kept under 
foot. But what is natural is not always 
wise; and so it has proved, judging by our 
utter want of prosperity, in our treatment 
of the Negroes. 

We must now, in a great measure, turn 
our backs upon our methods of the past 
twenty years and more. And remember 
these measures are advocated, not as a 
condemnation of the past, but simply as 
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means for securing our own material 
good: this moral and religious side is not 
in court. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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“A NOISE” AND “A SHAKING.” 


BY THE REV. J. DYK. 





THE INDEPENDENT, to my mind, seems 
to stand a modern prophet Ezekiel amid 
the bones (not dry) of Protestant denomi- 
nations. The words of Ezekiel may be 
placed in the mouth of THE INDEPENDENT, 
as descriptive of the effect of its continu- 
ous prophecy that Protestant Christendom 
should be one. 

** And as I prophesied, there was a noise, 
and behold ashaking, and the bones came to- 
gether bone to his bone.”’ 

For some time there has been “ a noise,” 
and now it falls on the ears of bishop, 
presbyter and layman alike, and ‘‘ a shak- 
ing” has already seized many a denomi- 
nation-bone. The ‘‘ noise” of the ‘‘ shak- 
ing” of the Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian bones has fallen like stirring 
music on the ears of Christendom. The 
Veenschoten articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
reveal to us that ‘‘a shaking” vibrates 
from the pulpit to the editorial chair, and 
from thence to the adjoining room of For- 
eign Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. How long must we wait for the 
eve of the third step, the coming together, 
‘* bone to his bone ”? 

Let me divide, I might almost say dis- 
sect, the Reformed (Dutch) Church into 
two geographical divisions, East and West. 

The Eastern part has its center in the 
college and seminary at New Brunswick, 
under the very shadow of Presbyterian 
Princeton. The West has its center in 
the college and seminary at Holland, Mich. 

The English language, with few excep- 
tions, is the language of the Eastern part, 
and at present the Holland predominates 
in the West, as the language of public 
worship. 

The Eastern part of the Church is not 
aggressive in the sense of growth in new 
fields. It is wedged between other and 
stronger denominations, and occasionally 
loses a whole church. 

It also occurs that churches in the East 
die a natural death, so that the members 
vanish and the church building remains a 
sad landmark of the past. 

An example of this is found in Geneva 
and also at Newark, both in this state. 
The growth, the aggressiveness must, 
therefore, be sought in the Western divi- 
sion. 

It may be at once stated that here the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church lays hold almost 
exclusively on the Holland element. 

This divides itself into two sources, viz., 
immigration and the younger race born 
and educated in a free and English-speak- 
ing land. The material coming in from im- 
micration has been large and the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church has done a good work, and 
has profited by it, in gathering these fami- 
lies from the old land into her kindly fold. 
It is this later immigration of the Dutch 
that is the cause why the Dutch Church 
is found in the West at all. 

But two serious drawbacks check the 
influx of families from this source: 

First, immigration is not so flush as it 
was in the past. 

Second, the Reformed(Dutch) Church has 
a rival in a seceded branch out of herown 
bosom. This seceded part is exclusively 
Dutch. It has its headquarters in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where its theological sem- 
inary is located. I at one time visited 
this school and was powerfully reminded 
of Irving’s humorous pictures, for the 
theological professor sat in his chair with 
his side. It is 
because it preserves so tenaciously the 
Dutch language and traditions that it has an 
attractive charm that draws many of the 
new arrivalsto its fold. Another reason 
that gives this Church a mighty hold on 
immigrants lies in its similarity to the 
Church in Holland from which the greater 
part of the new-comers bear letters of dis- 
missal. ‘ 

I mean the Christian Reformed Church, 
which seceded from the Holland State 
Church and which now holds many of the 
laboring classes in her communion. 

How natural, therefore, the logic: In 
Holland I belonged to the seceded Church 
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and in America I will join the seceded 
Church. These folks don’t stop to argue 
about state and free Churches. They go 
by the sound and appearance of things, 
and many, indeed, under advice of their 
old pastors. The same is true in politics, 
Many Irish have joined the Democratic 
party in the past, simply because in Ire- 
land they were opposed to the party in 
power, and that must also be their posi- 
tion in the New World. Had the Demo- 
cratic party been in power, the majority 
of the Irish would have joined the Repub- 
licans. To an extent this is true of the 
Dutch immigrants. 

Another reason that drives immigration 
and even whole churches of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church into the fold of the se- 
ceded Church in the West, is found in the 
antipathy that the Dutch people cherish 
for secret societies. The Western portion 
of the Reformed Church has been rent 
with trouble about Free Masonry and it 
has resulted in estrangement between 
brethren, and the passing over of several 
churches to the seceders. It is now clear 
that the aggressiveness of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in the West is drawing 
near the dead-line where in the East it has 
stood these many years. 

There are already places in the West 
where new seceder congregations sap the 
strength and numbers of the older Dutch 
churches. Now, let us turn to the young 
people. It isa fact that in the great ma- 
jority—yes, in all congregations we find 
two elements, the old and the young, the 
former under the Dutch flag and the latter 
American and desiring to be American. 
Many a pastor must devote much of his 
energy to constant effort to preserve an 
equilibrium between these two parts in his 
church. 

As there are but few English-speaking 
Reformed churches out West, the result is 
in many places that the young folks are 
gradually absorbed into the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Methodist Churches. 
The prospect of growth in the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church can be likened, therefore, 
to a candle that is nearly burnt away. 

As far as it appears to me, after consid- 
eration of prosaic facts and after much 
candid thought, there is no reason why 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church should 
longer exist as a separate denomination 
for the sake of better reaching the immi- 
grant class or to furnish a better home to 
the children born and bred Americans. 

It is a ** bone” lying near the dead-line. 
Let Ezekiel prophesy, let there be ‘a 
noise” and ‘‘a shaking” of this ‘‘ bone” 
and may the ‘‘ winds” of heavenly and 
brotherly fellowship blow the Reformed 
and Presbyterian bones into one whose life 
is already the same. 

Ihave alluded to the geographical di- 
vision of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
into two parts. <A glance at the map will 
convince any one that New Jersey, the 
eastern parts of Pennsylvania and of 
New York, with a few scattered churches 
between, are a long distance away from 
Michigan and parts farther West. 

Warm sympathy mutually interchanged 
between these two parts is very liable to 
cool in spanning this great distance. We 
may find anindex of the state of cordia 
fellowship by comparing the two theolog 
ical schools, at New Brunswick, N. J., and 
at Holland, Mich. New Brunswick Semi- 
nary has five theological professors and at 
Holland the theological faculty consists 
of two professors. New Brunswick has 
anaverage say of thirty students and could 
easily accommodate thrice that number. 
Holland has from ten to fifteen students. 
Is it not a natural conclusion to say that 
the New Brunswick faculty has a longing, 
honorable in every respect, that the theo- 
logical students from the West should sit 
at their feet for instruction ? 

Yet the West prefers her seminary with 
its faculty of two and no library (!) to 
New Brunswick Seminary, the oldest theo- 
logical institution in the land, with its fac- 
ulty of five professors and its noble li- 
brary. Now the conclusion is forced upon 
every observer that the cords that bind 
the two sections of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church together are not as many and as 
strong as to warrant a real churchly life- 
union, 

Now, union with the Presbyterian 
Church, as the Rev. Mr. Veenschoten has 





well said, will strengthen the institutions 
at New Brunswick and also at Hol- 
land. 

It will do this, because the union adds 
more territory. The character of the 
seminary at Holland is alsoa clear proof 
that the hold of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in the West, that is, her hold in 
the region where she must spread, if any- 
where, is after all very slender. 

It is alsoa marked fact that union in the 
mission fields of India between Reformed 
and Presbyterian constituencies has been 
strongly urged in this country by the Rev. 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, that stanch and 
venerable missionary of the Reformed 
(Dutch)Church. The ‘‘invisible line” that 
separates the Reformed and the Presbyte- 
rian Churches ought therefore to be erased. 

Sopus, WAYNE Co., N. Y. 





Fine Arts. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 

THE city of Manchester may well be con- 
gratulated upon the great Exhibition of 
Arts and Industries which was opened, at 
the beginning of the present month, by the 
Prince of Wales. London, indeed, has been 
thrown entirely into the shade. In extent, 
in completeness, and in general interest, the 
provincial Exhibition far surpasses those 
which, during the last few years, attracted 
every summer such throngs of visitors to 
South Kensington. The particular feature, 
however, of the Manchester Exhibition,upon 
which I propose to dwell, is one of which no 
counterpart appeared in the London Exhi- 
bitions--the collection of paintings by British 
artists, from the commencement of the 
Queen’s reign to the present time. Thiscol- 
lection occupies no fewer than thirteen large 
galleries, and may, without exaggeration, 
be pronounced as fine a representative as- 
semblage of the best English work during 
the last fifty years as could possibly have 
been got together. It thus affords an un- 
equaled opportunity of tracing the develop- 
ment (for good or ill) of Art from the times 
of Turner to our own day, and of testing, by 
the evidence of our own eyes, the truth of 
those soothing assertions of progress and im- 
provement which are occasionally put for- 
ward, and by authorities which it is impos- 
sible to disregard. 

Of Turner’s late period some fine exam- 
ples have been lent by the National Gallery; 
others by private collectors. The former 
include the “Sun of Venice,’’ the ‘“‘Snow- 
storm,’ the wonderful ‘“‘Rain, Steam and 
Speed,” and the “Burial of Wilkie.” A 
magnificent Coast Scene by Turner is lent 
by Mr. John Pender; the effect is of sun- 
shine, with passing shadows cast by the 
rushing clouds over a stormy sea, whose 
vast, turbulent waves dash wildly on the 
beach. Among other artists of the older 
school, may be enumerated John Linnell, by 
whom, in addition to several fine landscapes, 
there is an interesting portrait of Turner, 
William Muller, Creswick, Wilkie, Etty, and 
John Philip. The last named is particularly 
well represented. The pathetic picture of 
“A Spanish Wake”’ is certainly one of his 
masterpieces. Inthe street of a Spanish 
town, a crowd of men and women are seen, 
dancing and singing in the bright sunshine. 
But down in the left-hand corner, shrouded 
in deep shadow, sits a woman, sorrowful and 
heedless of the importunate condolements 
of her friends. Behind her a half-drawn 
curtain allows a glimpse into the interior 
of a house, where lies her dead child, its lit- 
tle marble face illumined by the yellow 
glare ofalamp. It is a touching subject, 
powerfully treated by oneof the strongest 
masters of painting who has flourished with- 
in the last fifty years. The technique reminds 
us of Sir John Millais at his best ; but thereis 
a harmony, a concentration, about Philip’s 
work, as wellas a rich splendor of coloring, 
which Millais, owing, perhaps, to his pre- 
Raphaelite training, never attains. 

That strange revolution which broke up 
the traditions of Art, and opened the gates 
to Anarchy—the pre-Raphaelite movement 
—may be sufficiently studied in the Man- 
chester Exhibition. Its three chief leaders, 
Rossetti, Millais, and Holman Hunt, are all 
well represented, although by works, for the 
most part, of dates posterior to the early 
days of the movement; and, furthermore, 
there is an excellent selection from the 
paintings of artists who, in style and pur- 
pose, have displayed a strong affinity to the 
pre-Raphaelites, yet without formally as- 
sociating themselves with the school— 
notably Mr. Burne-Jones and Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown. No one, I imagine, will 
deny the remarkable talents possessed by 





each of these famous artists; yet looking not 
only to their own performances, but to the 
wide and lasting impression which they 
have left upon English Art, I cannot but 
feel that the movement, however nobly in- 
tentioned, has been seriously adverse to the 
true progress of Art in this country. The 
two main principles exemplified in the 
works of the pre-Raphaelite masters are, 
firstly, the necessity of a poetical, or at 
least of an extra-artistic motive, and sec- 
ondly, unflinching fidelity to the letter of 
Nature. The principle of a poetical motive 
in works of art, taken in its broadest sense, 
will admit of little dispute, although of 
great variety of interpretation. The hum- 
blest subject, as well as the loftiest, may be 
gifted with the glamour of poetry by the 
truly artistic mind; and the painting of q 
peasant child by Gainsborough, of a bank 
of primroses by William Hunt, nay, even, 
perhaps, of a stable or an inn-yard by George 
Morland, may be, in their different kinds, 
as truly poetical as the rendering of a 
Scriptural subject by Holman Hunt, or of 
an episode from the “ Divina Commedia,” 
by Dante Rossetti. Poetical sentiment in- 
deed is as infinite as Nature, and it is its 
presence, in some sort, which distinguishes 
noble art from base. In this respect the 
pre-Raphaelites compare favorably with the 
new school which has sprung up among 
us of late years in imitation of the French 
realists; a school which has either degraded 
sentiment to the least exalted position 
among the handmaids of Art, or has even 
expelled it entirely from her service, en- 
throning in its stead, as the proper end of 
Art, that which was formerly regarded but 
as one of the means to that end, an observ- 
ance, not always accurately maintained, of 
the merely superficial truths of external 
relations. 

But to the second principle of the pre- 
Raphaelites, that, namely, of exact fidelity 
to the letter of Nature, considerable excep- 
tion must be taken. Such overstrained 
elaboration as we find in their works, must, 
1 believe, inevitably result in the defeat of 
its ownends. They aimed at expressing too 
much, they overlooked the neccessity of con- 
centration, of subordination; and, as a 
natural consequence, their painfully minute 
reproductions of the objects of their study 
not only fail to satisfy our artistic require- 
ments, but fail equally of accomplishing 
their intended object of exciting in us the 
same feelings that would accompany the 
contemplation of the natural scenes which 
they profess to portray. The true artist is 
not he who copies, with mirror-like accur- 
acy, the minutiz of Nature, but he who, on 
the contrary, selects from the redundance of 
material which Nature offers just so much 
as, and no more than, is adequate to the 
effectual expression of the sentiment which 
he intends to awaken. And thus from the 
noble abstractions of earlier masters, I can- 
not but feel that we derive a far truer and 
more intimate impression of the living reali- 
ty of Nature than from these prosaically 
executed, if poetically conceived, perform- 
ances, 

Rossetti, however, occupies in some re- 
spects a position distinct from that of his 
fellow-laborers in the movement which one 
of them has described as “A Fight for 
Art’?! Upon him the mantle of the early 
Florentine descended in no such mutilated 
fashion as upon the other pre-Raphaelites. 
Not alone in the religious or poetical mo- 
tives of his paintings is their influence to be 
traced, but equally in his keen sense of 
decorative effect, and splendor of brilliant 
yet harmonious coloring. Of the three lead- 
ing pre-Raphaelites, Rossetti was gifted 
with the most poetic temperament, and the 
most artistic disposition. From the first 
his work displayed a certain ideality in 
which that of his fellows was all but totally 
deficient. Yet if he be not obnoxious to the 
same censure which we feel to be their due, 
he has nevertheless faults, and grave ones, 
of his own, from which they are happily 
exempt. But Rossetti was, at all times and 
in the fullest sense of the word, an artist. 
His pictures are artistic wholes, pervaded 
and united from one end tothe other by a 
single sentiment, embracing every detail, 
whether of form orof color. And herein 
lies the essential difference between Rossetti 
on the one hand, and, on the other, Millais 
and Holman Hunt. The two latter have a 
story to tell, a sermon to preach, and, care- 
less of beauty, aim only at clearness in the 
expression of their purpose. The component 
parts of their pictures are often united only 
intellectually, not also by artistic senti- 
ment; the general harmony of the composi- 
tion is injured by some incongruity of form 
or color in objects perhaps of the highest 
importance to the presentation of the sub- 
ject. And even though of late years Sir 
John Millais has adopted, with such dis- 
tinguished success, a style of which the 
breadth and boldness form the most strik- 
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ing contrast to the minuteness of his early 
performances, this want of artistic unity 
still at times reappears, especially in his 
more elaborate compositions. But Rossetti 
aimed always ata beautiful ideal, and his 
failures are rather the result of a morbid ex- 
cess of sentiment, combined with great 
imperfection of execution, than of indiffer- 
ence to artistic charm. He was, however, a 
Goth in feeling, and we miss altogether in 
his works that exquisite classic simplicity 
which we learned from the Greeks, and 
which gives such a charm to the productions 
of Flaxman and Stothard, among the mod- 
erns. Thereisa lack of restraint in Rossetti’s 
paintings. They are full of passion, too lit- 
tle controlled; of color, gorgeous and bar- 
baric, too little subdued; of romance, un- 
curbed by sober judgment, and most fatal 
defect of all, the works, particularly of his 
later time,are tainted more and more by 
that morbid gloom which lies like a pall over 
so large asection of contemporary art and 
literature, until the sense of form and color 
becomes diseased, and beauty degenerates 
through excess into monstrosity. 

These defects are clearly discernible in 
most of the paintings by Rossetti exhibited 
at Manchester. The most considerable of 
them is a replica of the large picture of 
“Dante’s Dream” (from the Vita Nuova), 
now the property of the Corporation of 
Liverpool. In that picture the beauties of 
sentiment, of composition and of color, were 
at least counterbalanced by serious and ob- 
vious blots, principally defects of technique, 
but including also, and especially with re- 
gard to the female figures, astrange deprav- 
ity of form, as, for instance, in the thick, 
red lips, and long swollen necks. In the 
picture at Manchester, the defects of the 
original are exaggerated, and the decorative 
scheme of color, which was, perhaps, its 
principal beauty, is here in every respect in- 
ferior. The picture entitled ‘“The Beloved’”’— 
a group of female figures, illustrating the 
Song of Solomon—is the best by Rossetti in 
the exhibition. The faces, though modeled 
upon his peculiar ideal, are unusually free 
from exaggeration, while the artist’s excel- 
lence in decorative design is beautifully 
shown in the treatment of the jewels and 
ornaments. ‘“‘Fiametta,’ the ‘Blessed 
Damosel,’’ and ‘“Proserpina,’”’ display the 
qualities which dominate all his later work 
—fine, but not irreproachable, color, weak 
drawing, morbid sentiment, combined with 
a corrupt type of female form, in some of its 
features absolutely repulsive. 

The sickly and self-conscious sadness 
which so fatally affected Rossetti’s work, 
and which is, perhaps, peculiar to our coun- 
try, has been imitated, as well as his better 
qualities, by his disciples. It has cast its 
shadow over the work of the greatest of 
these, a far stronger painter than Rossetti 
himself, Mr. Burne-Jones, whose morbid- 
ness, however, is partially redeemed by a 
classical severity of taste foreign to his mas- 
ter. Our chief exception to Mr. Burne- 
Jones is due to the type of countenance 
which he so persistently adopts. But while 
we condemn the sentiment as unhealthy, 
and the features themselves as unlovely, 
there is in these faces at least no actual 
disfigurement to repel us. Moreover, as I 
have observed on previous occasions, Mr. 
Burne-Jones is an absolute master—perhaps 
the greatest living master—of line and 
color. He is represented in the Manchester 
Exhibition by several admirable works, of 
which, perhaps, the most beautiful is that 
entitled ‘Un Chant d’Amour.”’ In the 
foreground a lady kneels, playing upon a 
regal, of which Love blows the bellows. Be- 
side her reclines an armed knight, listening 
with sorrowful countenance to the music. 
There is a landscape background, with the 
lofty walls and rampart of a castle, dark 
against the evening sky. The coloring is 
delightful, rich and glowing in somber 
harmony. Another masterpiece of color- 
ing is the small “ Feast of Peleus,’’ more 
brilliant in its hues, but scarcely less beau- 
tiful than the “Chant d’Amour.” The 
large and important painting of “‘ Fortune” 
turning the wheel to waich mortal suffer- 
ers of all ranks, from king to beggar, are 
bound, is less attractive asa piece of color; 
but its gray and brown tones are most deli- 
cately harmonized, and the composition is 
admirable. Inferior to these three, yet by 
no means deficient in the artist’s customary 
excellencies, is the series of four paintings 
illustrating the story of Pygmalion and the 
Image, whicn Venus, at the enamored 
sculptor’s prayer, inspired with life and 
love. 

The most considerable piece by Mr. Madox 
Brown in the exhibition, is the picture of 
* Work,” commenced inthe year 1852, and 
not completed till several years later. It is a 
strikingly characteristicexample of the pre- 
Raphaelite school, crowded with carefully 
thought-out incident, but wanting in artis- 
tic charm; crude and violent in coloring, 





hard and labored in execution. The inter- 
est, in fact, is almost entirely concentrated 
in the story. The scene is laid at Hamp- 
stead, and the center group consists of a 
number of ‘* navvies,”’ busily excavating the 
road. Around them are introduced numer- 
ous figures, people of all ranks, from the 
wealthy aristocrat to the ragged mendicant; 
indeed, so many are the characters, so vari- 
ous the episodes, that a full description of 
this picture alone might easily be extended 
into a lengthy article. Portraits of contem- 
poraries have here and there been intro- 
duced, notably those of Thomas Carlyle and 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice. In 
fine, those who can overlook artistic defects 
for the sake of a scene of real life thought- 
fully represented, a moral and social lesson 
earnestly insisted on, will find in ‘‘ Work” 
much to interest them and to awaken reflec- 
tion. Mr. Madox Brown’s picture of ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” I like neither as a pre- 
sentment of the subject nor as a work of 
art. Romeo is passionately kissing the neck 
of a Juliet who has neither youth nor good 
looks to render her attractive. 

Sir John Millais is represented by a large 
selection from his works, including, of his 
early period, the somber ‘ Vale of Rest,” 
and the ‘‘ Escape from the Inquisition,” 
which is spoiled by the hideously distorted 
face of the youth who is assisting his mis- 
tress to escape. Among his later works 
may be mentioned the portraits of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, and the touching and 
excellent picture of two old Chelsea Pen- 
sioners visiting the tomb of Nelson. 

Perhaps from no works of later than pre- 
Raphaelite days in the entire exhibition is 
such genuine and unalloyed pleasure to be 
derived as from the little group of paint- 
ings by George Mason, A. R. A., who died, 
not many years since, in the prime of his 
career. Never, I think, since the days of 
Gainsborough has English peasant life been 
painted with such tender grace, such poetic 
appreciation. Mason was, moreover, an ad- 
mirable colorist, and delighted, as colorists 
do, in the soft fusion of tints under effects 
of evening twilight. See, for instance, the 
little picture of ‘‘The Gander,’ with its 
glowing red sky, or the beautiful ‘‘ Harvest 
Moon,”’ where a group of tired harvesters, 
men and women, are returning homeward 
to the village, while the vast orb of the full 
moon rises over the distant hills. Another 
of his masterpieces is called ‘‘A Pastoral 
Symphony,” and represents two girls danc- 
ing to the piping of a shepherd lad, whose 
dog sits by, earnestly watching his master; 
far in the distance is seen the deep blue sea, 
But none of this artist’s works surpasses 
the exquisite little ‘‘Wind on the Wolds,” 
in which a young girlis seen, driving two 
calves down a bleak hillside, while her 
dress is blown in graceful ripples about her 
slender figure. In the same room hangs a 
selection of the paintings of Frederick 
Walker, who in choice of subjects and fond- 
ness for evening effects displayed some 
affinity to Mason. But here the likeness 
ends. While Mason’s figures, with all their 
grace, are full of life and health, Walker’s 
are weak and sentimental; Walker’s color- 
ing, moreover, is often hot, and, if it pos- 
sess the richness, displays but little of the 
delicacy of Mason’s. 

In conclusion, I will merely mention the 
names of a few other painters of eminence 
who are exceptionally well represented in 
the exhibition. By Sir Frederick Leighton 
there are the ‘‘ Daphnephoria”’ and “ Hercu- 
les Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis,” as well as several minor works; 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, over twenty paintings, 
including ‘‘ Love and Death,’ “ Love and 
Life,’ and other important productions, 
with a selection from his portraits. Mr, 
George Leslie is represented by his charm- 
ing ‘‘ School Revisited,” and Mr. Herkomer 
by his well-known “ Last Muster,” among 
other works. The collection includes, also, 
as many as fourteen examples of old David 
Cox, which form an instructive contrast to 
much of our landscape work of the present 
day. Inshort, there is scarcely an English 
painter of distinction, from the time of the 
(Jueen’s accession down to this present year 
of Jubilee, who is not represented, and rep- 
resented, in most cases, by some of his finest 
productions, in the Manchester Exhibition. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
INFANT MORTALITY AND ITS 
CAUSES. 


THE student of vital statistics is constant- 
ly impressed with the mortality that occurs 
among the young of human kind. If any 
such mortality obtained among domestic 
animals, petitions would be sent to our leg- 
islatures by the hundred for the enactment 
of laws that would protect such precious 
stock. But we have become so used to in- 


fant mortality that it is considered too 
much a matter of course and one of the 
necessities of existence. The more we in- 
quire into the details the more apparent is it 
that most of the causes are within the reach 
of remedy. Indeed, we need to study 
them not only because of the losses, 
but because they are in part a measure 
of race vitality, and because they are the 
indices of causes which affect those of riper 
age, and admit of abatement in the interest 
of allof the population. Now and then, in 
towns of medium size, the health officer is 
able to make from year to year a careful 
study of causes, and is himself surprised to 
find how explicable the excessive mortality 
is. Thus we have the following record by 
Dr Lindsley, the health officer of New 
Haven: 


“ There were thirty-two deathsin August from 
infantile diarrhoea. Of these the homes of only 
four have not been inspected. Of the remaining 
twenty-eight we have written reports in the 
office,and they are as follows: In twenty-seven 
of twenty-eight there was a privy in use in the 
yard. In the only case in which there was none 
the deficiency was supplemented by overcrowd- 
ing, there being fifteen families in a block of 
tenements. In twenty-two of the twenty-six 
there were, in addition to the privies, the dense- 
ly-local abomination, the cesspool. In six of 
these the situation was rendered worse by un- 
trapped sinks, and in one other by a leaky drain. 
In eighteen of these houses well-water was the 
only supply, and every well was in close proxim- 
ity toa privy and cesspool, often between the two. 
There were no other deaths from infantile diar- 
rhoea reported to the registrar in August. Of the 
thirty-two the homes of twenty-eight have been 
inspected, and it is on our records that twenty- 
seven of the twenty-eight were living over privy- 
vaults and cesspools, and thirteen of them 
drinking the soakage of these filth-pits from the 
other hole in the ground called the well. Com- 
ment on the above facts seems unnecessary, 
The most obvious and positive influences which 
these facts teach is that fatal infantile diarrhea 
is limited to those who are exposed to the ex- 
halations of human excrement collected in 
masses on the ground, and that the large por- 
tion of the population not so exposed are exempt 
from these intestinal disorders in a fatal form. 

* These resultsare of much value, because they 
agree ‘ with allstatisticsof the same kind which 
have been gathered in a large number of places, 
and through long periods of time by most care- 
ful observers.’ ”’ 


It is true that there are other causes in 
operation. Thus it is not difficult in por- 
tions of the population to trace evils to 
heredity. But the degree to which the 
faults of heredity can be overcome by the 
best hygienic conditions from the start, 
shows that we can much diminish infant 
mortality from this cause, 

One of the most potent evils to the young 
arises from improper feeding. This too 
often begins with a deprivation of the 
mother’s milk. On the one hand there are 
some too rich to nurse their children, and 
on the other some, because of the neces- 
sities of factory labor, cannot remain with 
their children. The following brief sum- 
mary shows what some of these evils are: 

“The special dangers to which a child is ex- 
posed who is brought up by hand are manifold. 
In the first place, cow’s milk at the best cannot 
be made to have the same chemical composition 
as mother’s milk, with any amount of domestic 
doctoring; it is at best a food not fully suited to 
the needs of the infant. This unnatural food 
must be assimilated, too, while the digestive 
organs are imperfectly developed, and in a par- 
ticularly sensitive condition. 

* Again, milk is known to be a common chan- 
nel for distributing zymotic diseases. Living 
germs find in milk a most suitable breeding- 
place, and if it is exposed at all to the emana- 
tions or germs from any decomposing matter— 
and how difficult it is to avoid this under the 
most favorable circumstances housekeepers can 
testify—it will itself receive, multiply and trans- 
mit them. 

“If the milk is watered by the seller with im- 
pure water, or if his cans are washed in impure 
water, or if the milk, after it is deliversd to the 
family, is diluted for the babe with bad water, 
or if it suffers contact with any noisome sub- 
stance or emanations, there is great danger to 
the child. 

“Sometimes to the milk is added arrow-root 
or other farinaceous matters. If these are used 
in early infancy, before the secretion of saliva 
and the pancreatic fluid are begun—which alone 
render the assimilation of starch possible—they 
are of no use to the child, and if they have any 
effect at all it is only as irritants in the intesti- 
nal canal. Cless ascribes the high rate of infant 
mortality in Wtirtemberg (45 per cent. in the first 
year) to improper feeding. Its cause is ‘the in- 
fant-murdering Swabian meal porridge, the 
chief and favorite food for the nurslings of our 
rural population, the exact opposite of all that 
which furnishes an appropriate and healthful 
food for the new-born child, about the worst 
thing which human ignorance could devise as 
food for an infant.’ (Cited in Conrad’s Jahr- 
bicher, Jan., 1882, p. 21.)” 

“The nursing-bottle itself is too often an 
abomination, and the cause of infantile diar- 
rhea. The perfect cleansing of the bottle and 
its tubes would tax the skill and patience of a 
person quite used to the handling of such appa- 
ratus. A chemist finds it difficult to cleanse, 
for chemical uses, the interior of a small glass 








or rubber tube. Too often, for more important 
uses, the nursing-bottle, with its tube, is wholly 
neglected, or simply rinsed out, and left with 
more or less milk and other matters adhering, 
which soon begin to decompose, and spoil or poi- 
son the food afterward drawn through it. 

“In a word, the odds are enormously against 
the child who is brought up by hand: 

* In most cases, the artificial food supplied to 
these infants who die, is either cow’s milk, or 
condensed milk, or a mixture. Thus, of the 
eighty-four infants who had been bottle-fed, 
thirty-five had fresh cow’s milk, twenty-four 
had condensed cow's milk, seven had a mixture 
of these, or alternately one or the other, two 
had goat’s milk, and the rest had various * pre- 
pared foods’ with milk. 

“The importance, as a rule, of reliance upon 
the natural method of feeding young children is 
thus plainly demonstrated. Where, for good 
and sufficient reasons, this cannot be done, it be- 
comes very important that we know the very 
best substitutes to be used and the method of 
using them. 

“If even the malted foods be used in large 
relative proportion in early infancy, to the ex- 
clusion or great diminution of the quantity of 
fresh milk, we believe that serious risk is in- 
curred in the direction of scurvy; and this is 
the more insidious because the body-weight 
may certainly increase, and the stools may be 
less offensive and less frequent than under a 
milk regimen. The proper use of the malted 
foods is, that they should be employed in small 
quantity—not in any sense as a substitute for 
fresh milk, but as an aid to the digestion of the 
casein.” 


Diblical Research. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE Egypt Exploration Fund has its 
“* Macedonia,” not in the Delta but in the 
heart of our land of education and Christian 
belief. Reviews, magazines, journals, lec- 
tures, resolutions, show forth the value of 
these explorations; and the cost is little. 
But $3,000 a year from this great land! 
Willingly Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Dr. R. 
Stuart Poole, myself and others, give our 
services; the explorers practice a remark- 
able economy added to rare skill. Yet some 
$800 behind the 33,000 needed from America, 
is the story, and the fund year ends in the 
summer. The work, in the midst of its 
successes must cease without aid. A list of 
‘*Patrons”’ is formed, to contribute not less 
than $25 annually, and 35 secures the yearly 
illustrated memoir—that on ‘‘The Land of 
Goshen” being now in press. Who will 
aid, or write me for circulars and informa- 
tion ? Wm. C. WINSLOW, 

V. Pres’t and Hon. Treas, 
429 BEACON STREET, BosTON, June, 1887. 


....Mr. Greville J. Chester, who has re- 
cently visited Northern Syria, finds that 
the walls of Antioch are fast sharing the 
fate of those of Constantinople, Jaffa, and 
many other cities of the East, They have 
long been regarded as the finest specimen, 
still surviving, of Crusading fortifications. 
Ascending from the Orontes near)y vertical- 
ly to the summit of the beetling hights of 
Mount Silpius, leaping from crag to crag, 
joining deep ravines, and inclosing an area 
of about seven square miles, they are one of 
the most picturesque and admirable relics 
of Medizval times, as well as Christian 
workmanship in the Orient. But they have 
already begun to be a thing of the past. 
Within a few years they have been attacked 
by the spoiling hands of the natives, resi- 
dents of the city they haveso long protected. 
Whosoever wants a hewn stone now goes to 
these ancient walls for it, and, as the Turk- 
isk authorities do not care and make no ob- 
jection, the destruction goeson apace. Mr. 
Chester pertinently asks: ‘‘As Lord Strat- 
ford de Radcliffe saved the Byzantine walls 
of Stambal, cannot Sir E. White be in- 
structed to save what remains of the grand- 
er walls of Antioch, which have both a more 
artistic as well as a more antiquarian inter- 
est as remains of that city where ‘ the disci- 
ples were first called Christians.’ ”’ 


...-Hitherto almost the only work de- 
voted to an enumeration and tabulation of 
the Kings of Egypt with their wives and 
children, in other words, with their families, 
has been the Kinigsbuch of Lepsius, a work 
indispensable to the biblical investigator as 
well as to the Egyptologist. This, howeyer, 
has long been out of date, as well asout of 
print. Oriental scholors, therefore, will wel- 
come its successor with delight, a new Roy- 
al List, undertaken by Herr Emil Brugsch of 
the Balaq Museum with the co-operation of 
M. Bouriant exhibiting the cartouches of the 
rulers of Egypt from Menes of the First Dy- 
nasty, down to Nectanebo of the Thirtieth. 
About thirty-five hundred variants, collected 
from the different museums of Europe and 
from the monuments of Upper and Lower 
Egypt will be given; and the whole will be 
thrown into an octavo form, one much more 
convenient to the hand of the student and to 
the shelf of the library than the quarto of 
Lepsius. 5: 
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Science. . 


THE great size of the Patagonians has 
been proved to be a myth, and the desolate 
barrenness of the country proves to be but 
partial. Since the entire country east of 
the Cordilleras has passed into the hands of 
the Argentine Republic, the Government of 
that country has organized careful explora- 
tions, with the result that much fertile 
country has been discovered in the interior. 
The district watered by the Chubut has 
been formed into a province of the same 
name. Sefior Fontana, governor of this 
province, has recently returned from a jour- 
ney of exploration among the sources of the 
river, undertaken on behalf of the Welsh 
colonists who are settled at the mouth of 
the Chubut. Among the results of his 
journey is the diseovery that the Andes in 
this region are not a continuous high chain, 
but one crossed by passes of no great hight. 
The Chaymate, a branch of the Chubut, 
joins the latter river at an elevation of 1,800 
feet above sea level, and at a short distance 
from its head-waters, at 1,600 feet above the 
sea, the valley of the Corcorado, a river 
flowing into the Pacific, was reached. On 
their return, the party found a large lake, 
through which the river Senguel flows. 
The country around is fertile, and the 
Welsh will probably plant a colony there. 
Geological discoveries in Patagonia have 
been many and interesting. The peculiar 
mammals which have before been found in 
the Pampean strata further north, have 
been met with here also, together with 
others that are new. The English natural- 
ist Ball, has, in his recent work, lauded to 
the skies the grand scenery of the Straits of 
Magellan, the terrors of which seem to have 
departed. 





.... The Vienna newspapers publish a let- 
ter from the Austrian explorer, Emil Holub, 
dated the 29th of March, from Zeerust Lin- 
okana, in the Transvaal. His letter is de- 
scribed as full of sad details as to the suffer- 
ings which he and his companions endured 
during their journey from the Zambesi to 
the Transvaal. The natives of every district 
which they crossed seem to have been hostile 
to them, and it seems a wonder that they 
escaped with their lives. 


Personalities. 


** THE funeral of the Duchess of Norfolk 
was a ceremony of extraordinary splendor,”’ 
says London Truth. ‘ The coffin lay in the 
private chapel of Arundel Castle for three 
days, and was then removed, in a stately 
procession, which carried one back three 
hundred years, to the Church of St. Philip 
Neri, where it was placed before the high al- 
tar, and vespers for the dead were chanted. 
The funeral service in the church, on Tues- 
day, occupied upward of three hours. The 
coffin was covered with a magnificent pall 
of purple and gold, and all around monks 
were kneeling in prayer, and immense can- 
dles were burning, while a number of ar- 
morial shields were displayed, and every 
inch of the church was draped in black. 
The procession was headed by a cross bear- 
er, who carried a splendidly jeweled cross; 
and there were two bishops, four monsign- 
ors, and a great number of priests in sump- 
tuous robes. The Bishop of Southwark was 
the celebrant at the requiem mass, and Fa- 
ther Bowden, of the Oratory, preached the 
sermon. The funeral then left for the par- 
ish church, and the coffin was finally depos- 
ited in the Howard vault, beneath the Fitz- 
alan Chapel, being placed next to the iron 
chest which contains the bones of Philip, 
Earl of Arundel.”’ 


....Governor Bodwell, of Maine, on a 
recent visit to Vinal Haven, offered to rent 
and furnish a reading-room for the use of the 
workingmen there. It is needless to state 
that arrangements are being made to accept 
the liberal gift. 


----Queen Kapiolanijand her suite arrived 
in England last week. In Boston, a portion 
of the bill for her entertainment included 
hotel expenses $3,800, carriages, $900, flowers 
$4,700, and music $1,200, 


....Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s trouble 
proves to be no cataract, but merely a filmy 
growth caused by overwork and lack of tone 
in his system. A complete cureis confident- 
ly expected. 


....Mr. Boehm’s statue of the Queen, 
which the people of Windsor will erect on 
Castle Hill, as a Jubilee memorial, is to be 
unveiled in the presence of Her Majesty, on 
June 20th. 


...- Inthe Church of Santa Croce, Flor- 
ence, the remains of Rossini have been 
placed by the side of the dust of Michael 
Angelo, Galileo, Alfieri and Machiavelli. 





School and College. 


THE Commencement at Vassar College 
occurred June 8th. Among the trustees 
who sat on the platform was Miss Popple- 
ton, of Omaha, Neb., the first woman 
trustee. There were thirty-six graduates. 
The degree of doctor of laws was conferred, 
honoris causa, upon Christine Ludd, of 
Johns Hopkins University, an alumna of 
Vassar. This is the first degree of the kind 
ever conferred by the college. It was an- 
nounced that the Board had voted to abol- 
ish the preparatory department, to establish 
an associate professorship of history, to 
grant two new degrees—that of bachelor 
of philosophy and that of bachelor of music 
—upon conditions to be hereafter an- 
nounced; to raise an endowment fund of 
$100,000, of which the first $20,000 and the 
last $20,000 had been already pledged by 
John Guy Vassar and Frederic F. Thomp- 
son; and to enlarge the physical laboratory. 





....-Columbia’s commencement, which 
comes a little in advance of those of other 
universities, took place last week. The ex- 
ercises were held in the Academy of Music, 
in the presence of a crowded house. <A spe- 
cial feature of the exercises was the gradua- 
tion of the first woman bachelor in the col- 
legiate course for women. The bachelor 
was Miss Mary P. Hankey, of Stapleton, N. 
Y. She was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause when she made her appearance on 
the platform. She received the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters. There were forty-four 
graduates of the school of arts, twenty-two 
of that of mines, thirteen civil engineers, 
two metallurgical engineers, ten of the 
school of chemistry, with four bachelors of 
philosohpy in architecture, three bachelors 
in philosophy, and two in letters. Nineteen 
were made masters of arts and three doctors 
of philosophy. 


....At the anniversary of the Schcol of 


Theology of Boston University, Bishop Fos- 
ter deliyered the Baccalaureate discourse. 
At the University commencement twenty- 
nine graduates received the degree of A.B., 
nineteen of them ladies, and five ladies that 
of Ph.B. Fifteen gentlemen received the 
degree of S. B., and two—a gentleman and 
lady—diplomas from the College of music. 
Twelve gentlemen reached the grade S.T.B. 
in the School of Theology. Forty-five re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. Twenty-eight 
graduated from the School of Medicine, of 
whom nine were ladies. In the school of All 
Sciences one received the degree of Master 
of Arts, and twelve that of Ph.D.—all gentle- 
men, 


.... The University of Pennslyvania grad- 
uated, last week, 34 Bachelors of Arts, 12 
Bachelors of Philosophy, 47 Bachelors of 
Science, 48 Bachelors of Laws, one Bachelor 
of Music, two Bachelors of Divinity, two 
chemists, and a batch of engineers—civil, 
mechanical, and mining. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: Doctor of Divin- 
ity; the Rev. George Pomeroy Allen, the 
Rev. Edward T. Bartlett, the Rev. Samuel 
D. McConnell, and the Rev. Robert Ellis 
Thompson; Doctor of Philosophy: Prof. 
John A. Ryder; Doctor of Laws: Ferdinand 
V. Hayden, M.D., and the Rev. Sabato 
Morais. 


.... Wesley Institute, of Salisbury, N. C., 
an institution of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion church, is now known as 
Livingstone College. The Rev. J. C. Price, 
a colored orator well known in the North, is 
president. At the commencement exercises, 
held June 1st, Bishop Lomax preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon. The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb, of Boston, delivered the annual ora- 
tion. 


....The Amherst Chapter of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Society will hold its fiftieth anni- 
versary, Tuesday, June 28th. Of the 366 
living graduate members, 191 are now ex- 
pected to be present. Dr. R.S. Storrs will 
deliver the oration, and Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington will preside. There will be a ban- 
quet in the evening, presided over by John 
E. Sanford, of Boston. 


....Dr. J. H. Vincent, Chancellor of the 
Chautauqua University, has secured the 
services of Prof. Henry Drummond as a lec- 
turer this season at the Chautauqua and 
Framingham Assemblies. Professor Drum- 
mond, though a comparatively young man, 
is well known as the author of ‘“‘ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” 


....Isaac Sharpless has been inaugurated 
President of Haverford College. The ad- 
dress for the Faculty was by Professor J. 
Rendell Harris. 


....The annual commencement exercises 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary were 
held last week. The graduates numbered 
eighteen. 





Pebbles. 


WHEN a man goes out of the poultry 
business he tears the tattered hen sign 
down.—Exchange. 


.... The Czar is called his August majesty 
because he reigns in a summary manner.— 
Boston Transcript. 


....The sign ‘ Beware of the dog ” is not 
hung up “ that he who runs may read,”’ but 
‘that he who reads may run.’’—Life. 


....Dialogue between two blind men: 
““Do you know the gentleman who gave you 
a dime just now?” “Only by sight.”— 
Paris Gaulois. 


....A Frenchman in London claims to 
have discovered a certain root which allays 
hunger and thirst. He probably refers to 
the root of all evil.— Boston Transcript. 


....A Georgia ghost wears No. 10 shoes. 
The most incredulous scoffer must acknowl- 
edge that here is an unquestionable instance 
of a sole revisiting the earth.—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


....One of the teachers in the school at 
Hampton, Va., recently asked one of the 
Indian pupils what lbs. stood for. ‘El- 
bows, I guess,’’ was the unexpected reply. 
—Exchange. 


....Mrs. A. (who is much impressed): 
“Tsn’t he splendid? Such a command of 
language!’’ Mrs. B. (who is not impressed): 
“Yes, and how shamefully he treats it!”— 
Boston Transcript. 


....“‘Why, Tommy, what is the matter with 
your eye?”’ ‘‘ Sister Annie—she’s been a real 
naughty girl, and I was trying—boo-hoo— 
to pluck the beam out of my own eye be- 
fore—boo—I scratched the mote out of her 
eye.” 


...-Colonel Slayem: ‘ Mose, give me 
two soft-boiled eggs and a piece of toast.” 
Mose: ‘‘I’se sorry to hab to ’splain to you, 
Massa Colonel, dat de eggs don’t bile good dis 
mawnin’. Dey makes mighty fine omelet,do’. 
Shall I bring you one, sah ?’”’—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


....Some men are ever ready to offer a 
remedy for everything. The other day we 
remarked to one of these animated apothe- 
cary shops: ‘‘ An idea struck us yesterday” 
—and before we could finish he advised us: 
** Rub the affected parts with arnica!’’—Bos- 
ton Gazette. 


....Young Housekeeper (to butcher): 
‘“‘How much do you charge for spring 
lamb ?”’ Butcher: ‘‘ Two-fifty for a hind- 
quarter, mum.” Young Housekeeper: 
‘Well, give me the smallest you have. My 
husband says we must economize on meat 
this month.—Puck. 


....Georgiana: “ John Henry, wake up! 
There’s some one in the house! Oh, what 
shall wedo ?”’ John Henry: ‘‘ Hush-sh-h! I 
hear him; he’s rummaging in the pantry 
now. Keep perfectly quiet, and he may eat 
some of that pie you made yesterday. Then 
we'll have him.’’—Life. 


....“‘ wish I could afford to have the house 
painted this spring,’’ said Mr. Chippenberry 
as he stood out in the front yard after sup- 
per and looked over his domicile. ‘Can’t 
you get it lithographed ?” suggested Mrs. 
Chippenberry. ‘“ Lithographs are so much 
cheaper than real painting, you know.”— 
Chicago News. 


.... This is the story of an old Hebrew who 
was very ill. The doctor tried to comfort 
him. He would not be comforted. ‘“ You 
are not going to die yet.” ‘Yes,I am; I 
know it.” “‘ Not a bit of it. You’)l live to 
be eighty.”” ‘Eighty? No, I won’t. I’m 
sure of it.’”’ *‘ Why?” “Why should the 
Lord take me at eighty when he can get me 
at sixty-five?’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


...“* Ah! Snobton, my boy, where are 
you going to spend your Fourth of July va- 
cation?” ‘‘I shawn’t be able take any this 
yeah. Drawbrief will take a wun away; 
but I said I pweferred to take a wun up coun- 
twy on Bank Holiday and Queen’s Jubilee 
day. Pity we cawn’t go away together, but 
he, poor fellah, would weally just as soon 
wait till that beastly holiday of the common 
people comes.”’ 


....Mr. Thompson to Senator X—-: 
‘*Good-morning, Senator. Can you tell me 
—’* Senator X——: “ Ah! good-morning, 
good-morning, glad to see you.” Mr. T.: 
“Thanks. Can you tell me—’’ Senator 
x : “Excuse me for a second till I finish 
this letter. Now, sir, I shall be happy to 
answer your question.’”’ Mr. T.: ‘‘Can you 
tell me why the Inter-State Commerce Law 





—” Senator X—=: “John! George! 
Thomas! fire this man out of the office, and 
never admit him again!’ 





Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 
BARROWS, A. W., removes from McDon- 
ough to Meredith, N. Y. 


BOYES, J. H., ord. at Himrods, N. Y. 
DAVIS, JoHN M., ord. at Cuba, N. Y. 
GILBERT, A. S., Hineburgh, Vt., resigns. 
McALLISTER, W. C., removesfrom Platts- 
burgh, N. ¥. to Manchester, N. H 

REYNOLDS, J. B., ord. at Upper Alton, Il. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., removes from Warsaw 
to Wellington, Kan. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, JAMEs A., accepts call to Millard 
ave. ch., Chicage, Ill. 

ALLEN, ABRAM B., Detroit, Mich., accepts 
call to Hannibal, Mo. 

ATWOOD, E. F., Harwington, accepts call 
to Bloomfield, Conn. 

BISSELL, J. E.., McGregor. 
Lake View ch., Chicago. Iil. 

BLAKESLEE, ALLEN D., of New Richmond, 
Wis., accepts call to Wayzata and 
Groveland, Minn. 

BLAKESLEE, Erastus, Second ch., Fair 
Haven, Conn., called to presidency of 
Atlanta University, Atlanta Ga. 

BRADLEY, ALBERT J., Chase, accepts call 
to Valley Falls, Kan. 

BROWN, A. L., Chicago Seminary, called 
to Campbell, Minn. 

BUSSER, SAMUEL E., Kingsley, called to 
Olivet ch., Wichita, Kan. 

sa, W.R., accepts call to Elmwood, 


Ia., called to 


COLWELL, JOHN W., accepts call to Bar- 
rington, R. I. 

COPPING, BERNARD, accepts call to Grove- 
land, Mass. 

CRAWFORD, Cuas. H., Chenango Forks, 
N. Y., accepts call to Glenwood, la. 

CUNNINGHAM, W. B., accepts call to 
Towner, Dak. 

CURTIS, A. B., Ann Arbor Seminary, will 
supply at Ann Arbor, Mich., for the 
summer. 


a, A. M., accepts call to Seward, 
eb. 


DODGE, Joun E., inst. in Sterling, Mass. 

DOOLITTLE, JouN B., Grafton, Neb., re- 
signs. 

EVANS, SAMUEL E., First ch., Hanover, 
called to Otis, Mass. 

GARRETSON, F. V. D., Franconia, N. H., 
is to be state general missionary for New 
York. 

a ROLLIN T., accepts call to Belfast, 

e. 


HOUSTON, A. S., Fayette, accepts call to 
Gilman and Newburg, Ia. 

HOVEY, H. C., inst. in Park Street ch., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

HYDE, W. A. Sherman, Tex., resigns on 
account of ill health. 

MANN, W. G., Monson, accepts call to Win- 
throp, Me. 

MAXWELL, J. ALLEN, D.D., inst. in Dan- 


bury, Conn. 

NORTHRUP, Geo. E., Lenora, Kan., re- 
signs. 

OADAMS, Tuomas S8., Shopiere, Wis., re- 
signs. 


OAKLEY, E. C., accepts call to First ch., 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
PEET, S. D., Clinton, Wis., accepts call to 
Mendon, IIl. 
PINCH, PEARSE, Cleburne, Tex., accepts 
call to Newton. Kan. 
REED, GEORGE H., ord. in Winslow ch., 
Taunton, Mass. 
ROBERTS, J. B., Old Mission, accepts call 
to Chippewa Lake, Mich. 
SAVAGE, CHARLEs A., Berkeley, Cal., 
accepts call to Enfield, Mass. 
SCHWAB, ELtAs F., ord. in Clifton, Ill. 
SEYMOUR, B. N., Huntington, Conn., 
— call to Fifth ch., Washington, 
Cc 


WHITTAKER, Joun W., ord. in Sanford 
St. ch., Springfield, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ABA, J. A., accepts call to Union City, 
a 


HYATT, W. H., inst. in Iola, Kan, 
KIPP, P. E., Schenectady, N. Y., accepts 
call to Cleveland, O. 

LUTHER, B. D., inst. at Yellow Springs, O. 
MAXWELL, IRviING, Union Seminary, 
N. Y., ord. and inst. in Oxford, N. J. 

MEYER, W.M., accepts call to Edina, Mo. 
eae, SAMUEL W., inst. in Lake City, 
a. 


ae, nae H. B., D.D., inst. in Atlantic, 
a. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AYERS, G. W.S., Holland, accepts call to 
Connersville, Mich. 

CASE, WM. PAGE, Scranton, Penn., called 
to Logansport, Ind. 

CHAMBERS, J. TAYLOR, Salem, Or., has 
become rector in Carthage, Mo. 

CLOVER, L. P., accepts call to Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 

CRAWFORD, AnGvws, accepts Chair of He- 
brew and Oriental Learning in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia. 

GALLAUDET, S. H., accepts the rectorship 
St. Andrew’s ch., Walden, N. Y 

LEMAN, C. C., Marietta, Ga., accepts the 
rectorship St. Paul’s, New Albany, Ind. 

SHACKELFORD, J. GREEN, Baltimore, 
we becomes rector in Fredericksburg, 

a. 

SHERMAN, W.C., Cannon Falls accepts 

call to Appleton, Minn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week”? 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
hshers for all volumes received. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


MAUDSLEY ON SUPERNATURAL- 
ISM.* 


Dr. MavupsLey’s Natural Causes and 
Supernatural Seemings is one of the 
latest contributions to that mass of 
quasi-scientific literature, the object of 
which is to demonstrate the extreme ab- 
surdity of any belief in the supernatural; 
which, of course, includes any belief in 
the Christian religion, and any of the feel- 
ing and rules of life arising out of that 
belief. Those who are of Dr. Maudsley’s 
way of thinking consider it ‘very 
strong”; timid religious people, with a 
vague liking for ‘‘science,” consider it 
‘very dangerous”—which, probably, is 
another way of saying the same thing. 
Dangerous it most unquestionably is. 
Strong it is not. Its very title ‘‘ begs the 
question ”; and its assumptious throughout 
are so almost incredibly rash that scien- 
tifically they are worthless, and religious- 
ly they are a gross and wanton outrage 
upon the most sacred feelings of innu- 
merable multitudes of people who are at 
least as far removed from puerile super- 
stition as the author himself. 

The chief difficulty in reviewing this 
book, arises from the fact that it is 
‘*neither one thing nor the other.” It is 
certainly not a contribution to physical 
science, for physical science is concerned 
only with phenomena cognizable by the 
senses. It admits, except provisionally, 
and as a tentative guide to experiment, 
not even of hypothesis, to say nothing 
of positive assertion of what never has 
been and never can be demonstrated. 
What can Science make of such a mon- 
strous assertion as this? ‘A man could 
not think or do deceit habitually and 
naturally if his ancestors for generations 
before him had not done or thought de- 
ceit, and in the end incorporated its spirit 
into the structure of his brain” (p. 158). 
It may be remarked, in passing, that this 
‘*dogma” is an immeasurably more gro- 
tesque and revolting form of the dogma 
of ‘‘ Original Sin” than any theologian 
has ever ventured to suggest. But look- 
ing at this ridiculous statement from the 
point of view of science, how does Dr. 
Maudsley know that there is only one 
cause which ‘ could” produce a given 
effect? If aman becomes suddenly un- 
conscious is it, therefore, absolutely cer- 
tain that he has had a violent blow on the 
head? Why not a poisonous dose of mor- 
phia? And how does Dr. Maudsley know, 
as a scientist, that a man’s ‘ ancestors,” 
even his own, have ‘for generations be- 
fore him” been *‘ thinking and doing de- 
ceit” ? And how does he account for the first 
act or thought of deceit; or does he really 
by assuming, without an atom of proof, an 
eternal recession of deceitful ancestors? 
And what is “‘ the spirit of deceit”? And 
how can it be incorporated—put into a 
body? And what evidence can Dr. Mauds- 
ley ever pretend to have discovered, that 
there really is an incorporated—i.e. ,bodily, 
physical, visible, measurable, ‘spirit of 
deceit” in ‘*‘ the structure of the brain” ? 
In which of the probably hundreds of brains 
he has dissected, did he find the faintest 
trace of the ‘incorporated spirit of de- 
ceit” ? 

But if Dr. Maudsley’s new book is not a 
contribution to physical science, very 
much less is it a contribution to meta- 
physics or theology. Its very object is to 
show that theology is a mere survival of 
the most brutal and stupid superstitions 
that have ever cursed and deluded the 
world. And as to metaphysics, he regards 
that ancient and honorable department of 
philosophy with: such contempt that he 
can scarcely bring himself to recognize 
its continued existence. As long ago as 
1878 (that at least is the date of the Ameri- 
can edition of his ‘Physiology of the 
Mind,” 2nd edition—Appleton—see p. 13) 
he speaks of : 

“The little favor in which metaphysics is 
held, and the very general conviction that 
“* NATURAL CAUSES AND SUPERNATURAL SEEM- 
INGS, by HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D., LL.D. London: 


Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. Pp. viii, 368. Price, 
$2.40. 





there is no profit in it; the consequence of 
which firmly fixed belief is, that it is culti- 
vated asa science only by those whose par- 
ticular business it is todo so, who are en- 
gaged, not in action wherein the true bal- 
ance of life is maintained, but in speculating 
in professional chairs, or in other positions 
where there is little occasion for hard obser- 
vation, and much leisure for introspective 
contemplation; or if by any others, by the 
ambitious youth who goes through an attack 
of metaphysics as a child goes through an 
attack of measles, getting haply an immu- 
nity from a similar affection tor the rest of 
his life; or, lastly, by the active and inge- 
nious intellects of those metaphysical philos- 
ophers, who, never having been trained in 
the methods and work of a scientific study 
of Nature, have not submitted their under- 
standing to facts, but live in a more or less 
ideal world of thought.” 

Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, 
there are hundreds of thousands of people 
who are still interested in metaphysical 
inquiries; and millions of people who 
think the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's 
First Epistle to the Corinthians of far 
more importance to the human race than 
the dissection of the brains of all the 
idiots that ever lived, or the most exact 
physiology of the nervous system of a 
frog. 

Meanwhile Dr. Maudsley’s last book is, 
as we said above, ‘‘neither one thing nor 
the other.” He is a scientest when he 
chooses; he is also a man of letters—im- 
measurably inferior in that capacity to 
such a master of style as Mr. Huxley—and 
alsoa nondescript, as in this book. The 
object of his book would seem to be to 
disprove the supernatural. But, if that be 
really its object, its very title ‘‘ begs the 
question.” ‘‘Supernatural Seemings” 
means that there is no supernatural, that 
all the religions of the world are mere de- 
lusion or illusion, that Jesus Christ is, in 
very truth and fact, on a level with 
Swedenborg, or the deluding or deluded 
Angus, who told people their fortunes by 
inspecting the entrails of beasts or the 
flight of birds. Dr. Maudsley’s method is, 
first, as we have said, to assume the ab- 
surdity of a belief in the supernatural, 
and then to ascertain the causes which 
may account for its universality and per- 
sistence. Of course by the very nature of 
the case, these causes must be some de- 
fect or morbid perversion of the intellec- 
tual powers, or deliberate fraud, or a mix- 
ture of fraud and delusion. Thus, in a very 
significant foot-note on page 240 he divides 
‘*the persons who take leading parts 
in the great drama of human life”—not, 
be it observed, in the creation or propaga- 
tion of superstition alone—into ‘‘ three 
principal classes—viz.: ‘‘ The mainly or 
wholly dupes . . . ; the mainly or 
wholly dupers; . and the duped 
dupers.” Out of this precious dunghil! 
have grown all the flowers and fruits of 
human civilization! But to go back to 
his ‘*‘ Statement of the Argument” (pp. 2- 
3), the causes still ‘‘ habitually working in 
human thought,” and to which may be 
ascribed a belief in the supernatural, are 
the natural defects and errors of human 
observation and reasoning; the prolific 
activity of the imagination; unsoundness 
of mind, manifesting itself in hallucina- 
tions and illusions, or, more morbidly 
still, in mania and delusion; and the 
adoption of ecstatic iJumination or intui- 
tion as a special channel of supernatural 
knowledge. This last is scarcely distin- 
guishable from deliberate fraud. 

Thus, for instance, through defect or 
error of observation, the savage peopled 
the world, and especially forests and dark, 
mysterious, awe-inspiring places, with 
gods or spirits, falsely attributing to them 
the sounds and movements, the natural 
processes of growth and decay, which, in 
fact, he had accurately observed. His 
mistake was, that he assigned to a super- 
natural being what was due, perhaps, to 
the wind, or to some sudden gleam of sun- 
shine. No doubt, this way of explaining 
what we call natural phenomena was 
anthropomorphic; that is to say, it was 
an instance of the universal, and I may 
add, ineradicable, tendency to explain 
what we see around us by what we know 
within us. But Dr. Maudsley forgets that 
the scientific conception of force is just as 
really anthropomorphic as the mytholog- 
ical conception of a living spirit. The 
most accurate observer has never seen or 





heard or touched force; he has only ob- 
served motion or change. He attributes 
this motion or change to’something exter- 
nal; to the moving or changing object, 
because his own inner nature—the fact 
that his own motions and changes are 
produced by a distinct effort of his will— 
has familiarized him with the fact that 
behind all the phenomena of which he is 
himself the subject there is a power. The 
difference between the ‘‘force” of science 
and the ‘‘god” of mythology, is not a dif- 
ference in kind, but a difference in termi- 
nology. A house is struck by jightning; 
that is an observabie fact. But the human 
mind cannot, and never does, rest in the 
mere fact; it seeks some explanation. So 
the scientist attributes the effect of the 
lightning to an electric force; the ancient 
Greek attributed it to Zeus. These are 
both anthropomorphic; and the differ- 
ence between them is this, the name force 
is much more highly abstract than 
the name Zeus. The savage, sees in 
nature a movement and variety which 
indicate power and life; he sees also 
that the movements and variety of appar- 
ent life in the forest differ from those in 
the river; and these again from those in 
the ocean. He does not care to go far in 
his analysis. For the common life and mo- 
tion and ceaseless change, he assumes a 
supernatural being; for the variety of life 
he assumesa variety ofsupernatural beings. 
The modern scientist adopts exactly the 
same method, but he carries the process of 
abstraction much farther. His object is to 
arrive at the unity which underlies the 
infinite variety of phenomena. His last 
divinity is Force. But this also is given 
not by phenomena but by the observing 
mind. It is as purely anthropomorphic as 
the ‘‘rosy-fingered dawn.” If by super- 
natural is meant something noi cogniza- 
ble by the senses, then the absolutely nec- 
essary condition of the first step in science 
is the postulate or datum of the super- 
natural, viz., force. Force and Matter 
are the cold scientific synonyms for God 
and Nature; and scientifically they are suf- 
ficient. For science is not concerred with 
the love or righteousness of God, but only 
with his power; all his other “‘ attributes,” 
therefore, are abstracted; and science 
proceeds with all it requires to enable it 
to account for the dynamics of the uni- 
verse, viz., force. But everybody can 
perceive that this process of abstraction 
is purely intellectual; it has not the slight- 
est effect upon real objects. The name 
which is the result of abstraction, does not 
indicate the whole of what the object 
named really is; it only connotes how 
much of that object for a particular purpose 
we intend to make use of. Thus the zod- 
logical definition of man excludes or omits 
his intellect, emotions, will, conscience. 
It, in fact, connotes so much of what a 
man really is as it is necessary to bear 
in mind when we are endeavoring to fix 
his place in the series of living creatures 
having such or such a physical struc- 
ture. Though science, then, for its own 
particular purpose, needs no more of 
‘*God” than his force, and that only as 
force and not as his force, it has not by 
this intellectual process of abstraction 
really abolished all the rest of God—if we 
may reverently so speak—but only deter- 
mined to make no use of it. And when 
theologians concern themselves with all 
the rest, they are not amenable to science 
in any way; they are conducting their in- 
quiries in another region, by other instru- 
ments and with another method. The 
gods of mythology are not, properly speak- 
ing, the results either of correct or incor- 
rect observation; but they indicate a greater 
or less amount of abstraction; and a wise 
or unwise process of inference as to the 
nature of that force which science assumes 
but which science is precluded from even 
the attempt to explain—because it is the 
primary datum upon which all its own 
explanations ultimately rest. There is no 
geometry which can explain its own pos- 
tulates. 

It is wholly impossible 
space at our command to give a 
complete review of this most pre- 
tentious and unjustly offensive book 
—the most insolently contemptuous 
book on a grave subject we have ever read. 
Many passages we have marked, which, 
after repeated perusals, stil! seem to us 
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mere jargon without a vestige of mean- 
ing. Dr. Maudsley, in this book, as in his 
‘“* Physiology and Pathology of Mind.” con- 
tinually wavers between describing mind 
in terms of matter, and matter in terms of 
mind; so that he continually seems to af- 
firm—nay, explicitly affirms—that memo- 
ry is organized into structure, and that 
mental processes produce a rich addition 
to ‘‘ cerebral plexus.” Of this it is safe to 
say that there is not a single atom of evi- 
dence, to say nothing of the self-contra- 
diction of confounding a memory with a 
nerve, or a sensation with an organ of 
sensation. 

But the chief characteristic of the book 
is the amazing effrontery—considering 
who and what Christian people are, and es- 
peciallywho and what the Founder and the 
Apostles of Christianity were—of refer- 
ring a belief in the supernatural largely, 
indeed chiefly, to mental disease. It 
would scarcely be too hazardous to stake 
the truth of Christianity on a comparison 
of the life and work and writings of St. 
Paul, with what Dr. Maudsley describes 
as the mental condition and character of 
a person subject to hallucinations—among 
which he evidently includes St. Paul’s vis- 
ion of our Lord on the way to Damascus. 
We have no doubt, however, that this 
book will do much harm. Its chief char- 
acteristic is the brutal indifference which 
it displays toward the deepest feelings of 
which human nature iscapable. To 
‘‘peep and botanize upon his mother’s 
grave” is an excessively sentimental ex- 
hibition of morbid filial affection com- 
pared with the thinly disguised proposal 
to inquire scientifically whether Jesus 
Christ were not the subject of mania and 
delusion. ; 

Our summary judgment as to this book 
is, in‘short, that that author has under- 
taken in it a work in philosophy for which 
he is wholly incompetent, and that, how- 
ever strong he may be on the purely scien- 
tific side of the subject, in doing that in- 
ierpretative work which is the function of 
philosophy and the permanently im- 
portant part of the subject he fails alto- 
gether. 
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A CHOICE specimen of wit, wisdom and 
delightful antiquarian search is to be seen 
in Prof. J. Rendel Harris’s The Origin of 
the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press in England, and to be had in New 
York of Macmillan & Co., for the very rea- 
sonable price of $2.75. The codex in ques- 
tion is one to which, in general, students of 
the text of the New Testament need no in- 
troduction, for it is famous and yaluable. 
It is the property of the borough of Leices- 
ter, England, and has been examined or col- 
lated by the chief critics, and generally 
known to be of high importance. ' But this 
investigation of Professor Harris brings out 
many unsuspected things of paramount im- 
portance, which can henceforth be neglected 
by no Bible historian. The descent of own- 
ership of the codex, from the friar Richard 
Brynckely, a Franciscan of the Gray Friars 
at Cambridge, who borrowed it (and did not 
return it) from the community of his order 
at Oxford, is traced quite down toits present 
possessors, without a break, and innumer- 
able interesting and weighty facts are gath- 
ered with reference to it. The peculiarity 
of its make-up (partly parchment, partly 
paper), and of its singular handwriting, has 
a vast amount of new light thrown upon it. 
In this and all kindred matters the book is 
one which our English and American native 
antiquarians must have great interest. The 
book thus must make its way as indispen- 
sable among the ordinary antiquarians and 
historians, and among those interested in 
the history of paper-making, printing and 
book-making, no less than among Bible stu- 
dents and New Testament critics, One of 
the most interesting matters in the work is 
the reconstruction of the library of William 
Chark, a former owner of the codex, and 
placing that remarkablJe character in aclear 
light. In the whole line of the history 
of the codex, however, the negligence 
of former writers, even of New Testa- 
ment critics, is put to shame, although we 
could not expect them to have made so 
thorough an investigation, nor to have 
adorned their narrative with so much well- 
placed wit. The general class of Bible stu- 
dents, critics and historians, however, will 
be most interested in the light it throws 
upon the origin of the Dublin Codex (Mont- 
fortianus), the famous “‘Codex Britannicus,”’ 
in which appeared the text of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, and which thus caused 
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Erasmus to fulfill his rash promise to insert 
it in his Greek Testament (1522), provide a 
single Greek manuscript could be found that 
contained it. Professor Harris abstains from 
a long argument in the matter, but any ex- 
pert sees that his conclusion that the Mont- 
fort Codex was written, and its text of the 
Witnesses introduced by forgery, in the 
Gray Friars at Cambridge, about 1520, is sus- 
tained by the facts far better than most 
probable conclusions, The closer re- 
sult, that it was the handiwork of 
William Roy (or Froy), the man who 
afterward gave so much trouble to William 
Tyndale, the author of the first printed Eng- 
lish New Testament, is less certain, but still 
has a strong degree of probability, and 
stronger to the expert in New Testament 
history than to the casual reader or to the 
native antiquarian. The work contains 
much matter to show certain hitherto neg- 
lected or only partially treated matters, 
which add to the previously exhibited proof 
that the Codex Leicestrensis belongs to 
the “Ferrar group” of cursive manu- 
scripts. It also has a local map of the 
region about Cambridge, to illustrate the 
argument, a specimen photographic repro- 
duction from the codex, and another from 
the Caius Psalter, which shows that the 
scribe of both was the same; also a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a portion of the 
binding of the codex, which consists of 
leaves of an old account book of the Gray 
Friars, and illustrates much of the matter 
of the work. If anything is to be regretted, 
it is that Professor Harris did not have 
leisure to finish sundry minor investigations 
which would have pleased the antiquarians, 
and have supplied irrefragable demonstra- 
tion where at present conviction—real con- 
viction, however—rests upon probable rea- 
soning. The book is brought out in the 
excellent style of the Cambridge press, to 
which its matter does local and national 
honor, although it shows up no little of the 
local folly and wickedness of three centu- 
ries ago. Had it been produced in America, 
it would have done honor, and probably 
produced profit, to any of our better pub- 
lishing houses, though the peculiar facili- 
ties of the University presses have probably 
enabled the public to have it in America at 
a cheaper rate, duty included, than it could 
have been sold for if manufactured here. It 
may be noted that some profitable reading 
on the allied points of New Testament 
codices is to be found in the notice of a 
** Codex Algerinw Peckover,”’ by the author 
of this book, in the last issue of the Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. (ito, pp. 66, 4 full-page plates.) 


....-The Rev. Richard Eddy, D.D., has 
undertaken in Alcohol in History (the 
National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House) to set forth in ‘‘orderly array 
the many facts in the history of intemper- 
ance which are scattered in numerous 
volumes.”’ There are five chapters. The 
first defines temperance and intemperance, 
and explains how liquors are made and how 
adulterated. The second chapter gives the 
history of intemperance in its political, 
moral and religious effects in the various 
countries of the world; the third the cost of 
intoxicants in crime, disease, pauperism, 
etc.; the fourth the various methods by 
which intemperance is antagonized; and the 
fifth is a discussion of the grounds and suc- 
cess of prohibitory laws. The method of the 
book is not purely historical, nor is it that 
of acyclopmedia. Its title-page proclaims it 
a history, and its preface calls it both a 
history and a compilation. Accepting it as 
acompilation we cannot, with every dis- 
position to give it a favorable review, com- 
mend it. It is not a readable book; scarcely 
more so than a volume of recipes, and it is 
not conveniently arranged for use as a 
book of reference or a cyclopedia, though it 
has a table of contents and a copious index. 
Dr. Eddy’s plan seems to have been to drop 
his drag-net into the ocean of literature, 
gather from all quarters, and empty the 
results into the appropriate chapters of 
the book. If there is a great deal of 
value in the mélange, there is also a great 
deal which is not of value. If there is much 
introduced upon some topics that is of use, 
quite as much that is important is left out. 
The pages devoted to the question of two 
wines in Bible times, for example, are quite 
as inadequate and ineffective as they could 
be made. The author believes there was a 
fermented and an unfermented wine and 
gives long extracts in support of his theory 
from ancient and modern sources, particu- 
larly modern; but he seems not to know that 
anything of value has been written in recent 
years. Here is a list of his authorities: Pro- 
fessor Stuart, 1843; Hyman Isaacs and A. C. 
Isaacs, (from Lees’ works;) Judge Noah,1841; 
the Rev. Isaac Lesser, 1841; the Rev. Henry 
Homes, 1848; Captain Treatt, 1845; Mr. Del- 
avan, 1840. The two pages he gives to the 





history of intemperance ‘“‘ among the Philis- 
tines, Amalekites, Syrians and Babylo- 
nians”’ are drawn from the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, and Josephus. The history 
of Mesopotamia has become known in the 
past generation, but our author knows 
nothing of it. Nor is hisinformation of late 
date about Egypt. It is true he quotes 
from Wilkinson and Thompson, but he 
draws nothing whatever from Rawlinson or 
Maspero. His knowledge of events in his 
own country and times seems to be equally 
inadequate. It is true that he refers to the 
adoption of the Prohibitory Amendment in 
Rhode Island in 1885; but in the section on 
local option laws he has nothing whatever 
to say of the progress of local option in 
Georgia, Mississippi and other states since 
1874! We do not see what excuse can be 
given for this fatal defect. These exam- 
ples are sufficient to indicate the line of 
treatment adopted by Dr. Eddy. That his 
book has no value we donot mean to inti- 
mate; but it isin no proper sense a history 
of intemperance and can never become 
an authority on any of the topics it deals 
with. 


....An edition in English of Emile de 
Laveleye’s Balkan Peninsula, revised and 
edited by the author for the English-read- 
ing public, is something worthy of note. 
M. Laveleye is a French Liberal of the class 
which in all ways stands nearest to the best 
opinion in this country and in England. 
He has achieved a reputation by his works 
on the great States of Europe as well as on 
economic and social subjects. The French 
edition of La Peninsule des Balkans fore- 
casts the future of these provinces with a 
remarkable sagacity, and has been con- 
firmed by recent events. The present edi- 
tion, though translated by Mr. Thorpe, is 
revised and edited by M. Laveleye for the 
English-reading public, and provided in ad- 
dition with an introduction upon the most 
recent aspect of the Balkan and Bulgarian 
question. The distinguished author advo- 
cates, in these chapters, the liberal policy of 
favoring, by all possible means, the develop- 
ment of autonon.ous states in the provinces 
which are rapidly going through the process 
of separation from Turkey. He is far more 
distrustful of Russia, and sees more mischief 
in her policy than Mr. Gladstone, but is one 
with him as to the end to be arrived at. He 
regards Germany and Austria as having the 
power to utter the commanding word, and be- 
lieves that the Austrian Alliance is a matter 
of so much impertance to Germany that the 
interest of Austria in the Eastern question 
will decide the policy of Germany. It is 
possible that the publication of the secret 
treaty between Austria and Russia, which 
has been made since this volume was in press, 
would modify the author’s confidence in 
Austria. As the matter stands, however, 
at present,events have taken a wholly dif- 
ferent direction, and instead of aggrandiz- 
ing Russia have moved in the line indicated 
by M. Laveleye. As to France he cannot 
give the assurance that in case war in the 
Kast should occupy a considerable portion of 
the German army, France would not take 
the opportunity to fight for her lost territory. 
Russia, he asserts, has committed herself to 
the worst possible policy, which has de- 
stroyed the influence she formerly had in 
the Balkan States, and converted their pop- 
ulation into enemies. In this work M. Lav- 
eleye appears to hardly less advantage than 
in his native French. He at least shows 
himself a writer whose charm and brilliancy 
can be carried over into another language. 
The work is large in plan and full of details, 
economic, political, social, and picturesque. 
It would be hard to name a chapter in any 
work of its class which answers all the ends 
of such writing more satisfactorily than the 
chapter on the great Bishop of the Jougo- 
Slavs, Strossmayer—a chapter which vividly 
recalls the remark made long ago by the Ital- 
ian Minister Minghetti to the effect that of 
all the eminent men he had conversed with 
in his day two gave the impression of be- 
longing to a different species, Bismarck and 
Strossmayer. The supreme merit of the 
book lies, however, in its reflection of the 
state of feeling in the Balkan, and of the 
difficulties which beset the question of na- 
tional development and consolidation. In 
this aspect Laveleye’s book is one that can- 
not be overlooked by the students of the 
Eastern question. So far as one man of 
wide experience and of open-minded intelli- 
gence can do so, he has probably made the 
report which will have the most influence 
in guiding liberal opinion and pointing out 
the true path for the best development of 
these communities to follow. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


-...The temperance question has become 
so prominent in legislation and party poli- 
tics, that a temperance handbook of infor- 
mation would be a great convenience. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have undertaken 





to furgjsh one—The Political Prohibition- 
ist for 1887—and it is to be issued annually 
hereafter, if sufficient support is given. It 
consists of over a hundred pages, and in- 
cludes, besides election returns for 1886 com- 
pared with 1884, statistics ‘of the liquor 
traffic, the organization and platform of the 
Prohibition or Third party, and the resolu- 
tions, state and national, of the Republican 
and Democratic parties on the temperance 
question. The work is generally well done, 
though large allowance must be made for 
the intense partisanship which magnifies 
the Third party and represents the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, particularly the 
former, in the worst possible light. This 
partisan spirit sometimes verges on dis- 
honesty. For example, immediately follow- 
ing the account of the ‘‘ Organization of the 
Prohibition Party,’ is a statement of the 
organization of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the National Tem- 
perance Society, and the position of the 
Churches and temperance orders, under the 
title, ‘Organizations in Sympathy with the 
Prohibition Movement.” This is peculiarly 
adapted to mislead, the natural inference 
being that all these organizations and 
Churches are in sympathy with the Prohibi- 
tion party; whereas the W. C. T. U. alone 
has pronounced in favor of it, and the 
Churches and the National Temperance So- 
ciety are non-partisan. The account of the 
Anti-Saloon Republican movement contains 
not a little false history. The Voice people, 
from whom this handbook emanates, have 
been diligent in discouraging and misrepre 
senting this movement, which this book 
pronounces a “failure.’’ Perhaps it may 
become a failure, but is the Third party a suc- 
cess ? The leaders of that party act like a set 
of wreckers,trying to induce those in charge 
of the beacons and light-housesto put out 
the lights sothat the Republican ship shall 
split upon Temperance Rock and make plun- 
der for them. Much is made of the alleged 
change of basis of the movement; but those 
who will carefully read what is designated 
as the original call, and that under which 
the Chicago Conference was held, will find 
that the keynote in each is the same, viz.: 
“‘uncompromizing hostility to the saloon.’ 
The conclusion of what is little more than a 
deliberate attempt to suppress all that is 
favorable in the development of the move- 
ment, and to exaggerate what is unfavora- 
ble, is that the amendment campaigns in 
Rhode Island, Michigan and elsewhere 
“have in no manner been promoted by the 
Anti-Saloon Republicn organizations, state 
or national,’”’ nor has the movement been 
of help in the passage of more stringent 
laws amendatory of Prohibitory statutes in 
“Kansas, Iowa and Maine.”’ Pray, who 
cast a majority of the votes for prohibition 
in Rhode Island and Michigan ? Were they 
not Republicans, and did not the chairman 
of the Anti-Saloon National Committee take 
active part in the canvassin both states ? 
And what was the complexion of the legis- 
latures which amended the temperance 
legislation in Kansas, Iowa and Maine? 
Was it not Republican ? The statements 
on this point are simply absurd. Though 
open to severe criticism in these respects 
the handbook, used with caution, will serve 
a good purpose. 


....Mr. S. R. Briggs, of the Willard Tract 
Depository, Toronto, publishes a volume by 
Pastor Joshua Donovan, of Toronto, Was 
Moses Wrong? As the title indicates, the 
book is intended to vindicate the veracity of 
the Bible against modern attempts to adapt 
it to systems which appear to the author to 
contradict its obvious meaning. From 
William Briggs, Toronto, we have Loving 
Counsels, Sermons and Addresses, by the 
Rev. Charles Garrett. Mr. Garrett is a 
preacher filled with his mission, and whose 
sermons push on with simple plainness and 
hearty directness to the great ends of the 
Christian ministry. The volume contains 
several powerful addresses on the practical 
aspects of the temperance question. They 
bristle with facts and alarming statistics 
which, if men were the rational beings they 
suppose themselves to be, should end the 
dire traffic at once. From 8. R. Briggs, 
of the Willard Tract Depository, Toronto, we 
have Life in a Look,a simple, earnest and 
practical treatise on the New Birth, by Mau- 
rice S. Baldwin, Bishop of Huron. 








....The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
South Church Reformed, of New York City, 
has brought out an interesting sketch of its 
history, prepared by the Clerk of the Con- 
sistory, Mr. Frederick C. White and the 
pastor, the Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D. It 
Legins with a brief glance at the common 
life in the old church of 1628, and the events 
which led to the incorporation of the new 
independent church in 1812. The memorial 
traces the history of the new organization 
through the pastorships of Dr. Matthews, 
Dr. Hutton, Dr. Macauley, Dr. Rogers, 





and under Dr. Torry since 1881. It con- 
tains some interesting illustrations of the 
pastors and the successive buildings occu- 
pied by the congregation, among which the 
old ones are always to us the most note- 
worthy, particularly the sketeh of the ap- 
pearance of the church and the buildings in 
its vicinity on Garden Street (now Exchange 
Place), after the great fire in the winter of 
1835. The memoir is handsomely printed, 
and manufactured in the best style. (A. D. 
F. Randolph; or White Stokes & Allen. 
Price, $1.00. ) 


.... We are glad to seein print a volume 
of sermons by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, Rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, in this 
city. They are keyed to the note struck in 
the title The Life of Christ in the World. 
As sermons, they partake of the simplicity 
of the preacher’s character and thinking. 
They are direct and sometimes even homely, 
to the point of plainness. But they handle 
large, strong and living themes, such as 
“The Power of Christ’s Words,” “‘God the 
Power of Man’s Social Life,” “The Sifting 
of Life,’’ ‘‘Hopefulness through Christ,” 
“The Use of Prayer,’’ etc. They are rather 
practical than theological, and, so far as we 
have observed, leave the preacher’s position 
as to the debates of his Church to be fixed 
by inference rather than forced on the 
reader by sharp definition. They are such 
sermons as grow out of a good ministry and 
may be expected to contribute to it. In 
their printed form they will extend the in- 
fluence of the preacher and, if he cares for 
such an incidental advantage, his reputa- 
tion. (Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 


....I[t is rather difficult to realize that 
Scribner’s Magazine is already six months 
old, but here we have the first half-yearly 
bound volume, the examination of which 
deepens the impression made by the month- 
ly numbers that it is to have a distinctive 
character of itsown. The great hit of the 
magazine thus far has been the ‘‘ Unpub- 
lished Letters of Thackeray,’’ which have 
buoyancy enough in them to float any maga- 
zine into notice. Ex-Minister Washburne’s 
paper on ‘“‘ The Downfall of the Commune,”’ 
was almost equally attractive, and Mr. 
Ropes’s ‘‘ Illustrations of Napoleon and his 
Times,”’ in the June number, has the im- 
mense merit of grouping in one brief article 
all the different portraits and sketches 
which remain of the great soldier. They 
are, at all events, sufficient to dissipate the 
traditional comparison with the young 
Augustus, and show him more in the char- 
acter of the man of cruelty and fate. 


....To judge from the numerous crema- 
tion societies whose titles he appends to his 
name, Hugo Erichsen, M.D., is an enthusi- 
astic believer in cremation, as the most ra- 
tional method of disposing of the remains of 
the dead. Hesends usa little volume on the 
subject, The Cremation of the Dead, con- 
sidered from an Esthetic, Sanitary, Relig- 
ious, Historical, Medico-Legal and Eco- 
nomical Standpoint. The volume contains 
numerous illustrations and plans of crema- 
tories already in existence, with diagrams 
of their construction and to show how they 
are to be used and the crematory process 
carried out. The volume contains an intro- 
ductory note by Sir T. Spencer Wells, Bart. 
F. R.S., late President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, England, and Surgeon to the 
Queen’s household. (D. O. Hayes & Co., 
Detroit.) 


....The Seamen’s Friend Society publish 
for the use of sailors and voyagers on the 
sea, a neat and appropriate Seamen’s Man- 
ual for Public and Private Worship. It 
contains suitable forms for the various oc- 
casions that are likely to require religious 
solemnization at sea, together with selec- 
tions from the Scripture and a hymnal with 
music. The selection of hymns and tunes is 
standard and bears a striking resemblance 
to the excellent little manual of the Tract 
Society ‘‘The Songs of Zion.’’ (Amer. Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. Price 30 cents.) 


.... We have at hand the two bound vol- 
umes, containing the issue of Public Opinion 
for the year ending with April. Public Opin- 
ion is a weekly journal published at Wash- 
ington, whose function is to give in 
classified and topically arranged extracts a 
fair and comprehensive view of public opin- 
ion on all subjects. These extracts are taken 
from the representative press all over the 
civilized world. 


....Life Among the Germans, by Emma 
Louise Parry, comes from one who has lived 
among them in prolonged and varied resi- 
dence, with good opportunities, and who 
used her eyes and her remarkably good 
judgment to get to the bottom of what she 
saw. Her style is simple, direct and lively 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


LADY BLENNERHASSET, who has been for 
more than twelve years getting together 
her materials fora full and carefully pre- 
pared biography of Mme. De Staél, has begun 
the manuscript of her work. 


....Professor Mahaffy has a new work on 
Grecian social life in the press of the Put- 
nams. It pays also especial attention to 
the Hellenic intellectuality from the Alexan- 
drian epoch to the date of the Roman con- 
quest. 


.... The excellent little department newly 
begun in Book Chat, entitled ‘ Fugitive 
Essays: An Index,” will be continued as a 
special feature of the magazine, much in- 
terest being taken in it by literary people, 
in particular. 


....The entertaining little book, ‘‘ A Club 
of One,”’ is attributed to about half-a-dozen 
prominent writers, including Dr. Holmes, 
Horace E. Scudder, F. Marion Crawford, 
Donald G. Mitchell, and the Rev. T. T. 
Munger. But the secret is still such with 
the publishers of this pleasant riddle. 


....Ginn & Co. will publish during the 
summer a thoroughly revised edition of 
Sievers’ Grammar of Old English, trans- 
lated and edited by Albert S. Cook, Ph. D., 
of the University of California. This new 
edition embodies the latest conclusions of 
the best authorities, and brings the whole 
subject really up to date. Professor Cook’s 
special abilities and researches in philology 
will particularly recommend any editing or 
revision of such a text-book. 


..-A new edition of a work of much in- 
terest, by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
with the title ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus, as 
Related by Thomas Didyimus,” is nearly 
ready for publication by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. This book was first published by 
this firm in 1881, and at once commanded at- 
tention, and of the author’s books, it is per- 
haps his own favorite. The same house have 
in press ‘‘Vhe Obelisk and its Voices,” a 
little memorial by Gen. Henry B. Carring- 
ton, of a somewhat remarkable ascent of 
the great shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment in February, in which he participated. 


” 


.... As the result of one of its voting-com- 
petitions for a list of the very best novels 
ever written the Pall Mall Gazette prints 
the following catalogue: 

“1. The best historical novel, Sir 
Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe.’ 2. The finest humor- 
ous novel, Dickens’s ‘Pickwick.’ 8. The most 
imaginative romance, Rider Haggard’s ‘She,’ 
4. The best ‘novel with a purpose, Charles 
Reade’s ‘Never too Late to Mend.’ 5. The 
best tale of seafaring life, Marryat’s ‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy.’ 6. The best tale of coun- 

ry life, George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede.’ 7. 
The best sensational novel, Wilkie Collins’s 
*Woman in White.’ 8 The best tale for boys, 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 9. The best Trish 
novel, Lever’s *Charles O’Malley.’ 10. The best 
Scotch novel, Scott’s ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 
ll. The best novel of all, Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ ”’ 


Walter 


This list offers some curious questions and 
discussions to a good many enthusiastic 
readers of good books. 


.. The Spectator recently made the fol- 
lowing just observation: 


“Those who have learned to love Dickens in 
his books will find much to disappoint them in 
his character and life. It is difficult to doubt 
that he was hard, domineering and selfish. His 
conduct to his wife, so far as the public is en- 
abled to judge of it, was inexcusable. He was 
8o little alive to natural sensibilities as to in- 
troduce his nearest relations to our notice under 
the humiliating presentments of Mr. Micawber, 
Mrs. Nickleby, Dora, Flora Finching, and Mr. 
F.’s Aunt. Sir Arthur Helps pronounced the 
amazing judgment that Dickens was a man of 
refinement; but this view is surely inconsistent 
with his acknowledged uneasiness in any society 
where his supremacy was not unquestioned. 
And he avowed a clinging sense of degradation 
in the remembrance of his earliest struggles, 
which was unworthy alike of his genius and his 
social creed. It is with unaffected relief that we 
turn our contemplation from his character to his 
writings.” 

Dickens as a ‘“‘refined”’ 
ing out in quite a 
deed. 
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Wenworth and Hill's —% | Manuals. No. 1. 
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Practical Piety. By Jenkin Legs Sen donee. 6x43, 
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Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 6x444, pp. 
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The Portfolio. Edited by Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
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Battles an’ Leaders of the Civil War. Being for 
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Public oe. Vol.. Il, Octover. 
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Plutarch’s Lives of Gute, the Younger, Agis, 
Giemanes andthe Gracchi. Translated by 
J. . Lv poe 544x034, pp. 192. New 
York: Cassell Be Bic entcsrcnscapepeccscssenceree 00 

Fae: Swear of Netiakebtin. By Henry S. Well- 

746x5, pp. xx, 483. New York: Saxon & 
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D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The College and the Church: 


THE “HOW I WAS EDUCATED” 
PAPERS, AND THE DENOMINATIONAL 
“CONFESSIONS,” from “ The Forum Maga- 
zine.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $!.50. 
The two series of articles, “How I was Educated” 
and “* Confessions” attractea great attention as they 
appeared in “ The Forum,” and are now published in 
one volume at the request of numerous readers of 
that magazine. The “Confessions” are necessarily 
Laoag anon aoe, 3 the “ How I was Educated” 


pers are s the authors being some of the 
post distingu ed of American scholars. 


Arius the Libyan: 


AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

A new edition in new style at a reduced price. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

“ Arius the Libyan,” is a stirring and vivid picture 

of the Christian Church in the loiter part of the third 


and the beginning of the fourth century. Itisan aa- 
eo = companion volume to General Wullace’s 


sy Portrays the life and character of the primitive 
be mat with great — and vividness of imagina- 
tion.”—Hurper's ifaguzine 


Ill 


In the Golden Days. 


A NOVEL. By Epna LYALL, author of 
* Donovan,” “We Two,” “Won by Wait- 
ing,” “ Knight-Errant.” A new edition, uni- 
form with the author’s other books. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 
“Miss Lyall has given us a vigorous study of such 
life and churacter as are really worth reading about. 
The central figure of her story is Alzernon sydney. 


and this figure she invests with a singular dignity an 
power.” —. don Spectator. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any other work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


4 3 8 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW York. 
BATES, 41 PARK Row, 


NEWSPAPER ADV ERTISING 
Bought out 8S. M 


AGENT. 
. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1886. 


BOOK AGENTS icv Publishing Company, 





ALDEN & FAXO 
NEWSPAPER eine AGENTS. 
68 West Third street, C incinnati, 0, 


EWSPA PER! APY ERTINING, 
wit ee, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & 
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Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALLEVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


When Calling “Please ask for Mr. Grant 


F. EK. GRANT. 
BOOKS. STATIONERY. 


7 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Did you know that atthe above address there is a 
first-class bookstore, and did you know that Mr. Grant 
was competent to get or to sell you any books at low 
terms? No! Why, then,do you not call and see for 
yourself and mention this advertisement. Mr. Grant 
will try and treat you well if you will only give him 
the chance! Why hesitate? Call or write him and 
become an active customer. You will be pleased with 
the results. 








ENVELOPES 


SH" Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass, 
e*e*s.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*%,*%, 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , * , * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill Anish. se * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. *,.*,.*, 

* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 


10 Advertisers, Rercsreceetes esamoper coed 


Adar rertising, 10 Nassau Street, New 


TH E H, P. HUBBARD co., 
Are Judicious pdveriane Agate and Experts. 
NEW UAVEN. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











HA BEEE s MAGAZINE, je One Fear.. $4 00 
HARPE SWEEELY, . . “ 40 
HAMPEICS BAZ “ 400 
WARP PIES PoUKG PFO 2 M4 
AKPFR'S oaraLodt wil be sent by ma’ 


on on rcpt of of nine cents. 


& BROS., FRANKLIN SQUARE, X. Y. 


> WW Spruce ay x. ¥. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 

Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books ut mar- 
velously low prices. Liberu] terms to libraries. High 
rices paid for old books. MeHALE, ROHDE & C 

Courtlanat St.. N. Y. 











MUSIC. 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A —— for Sunday-schools, Just Out! 
WORD Pure, Soul-refreshing Gorpel. 
MUSIC: Stoke Richest Melocy. Every piece a gem. 

esponsive Service for exch Mont 
Larger and Molearer type than any other : 








3.-S. singing 


00. 
FAR SUPER ies IN EVERY WAY! 
Express $20 per 100, $3.°0 per coz. By mail 35c. 
on sample copy to supt. only 2c. No ep copies. 
Send for a sapply, . sammie copy or specimen pp. Com- 
plete Jatalogue 
- W.STRAU B. "243 State Street, Chicago, 


Al 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


ior collection of easy Piano Music anttes a 
¢ works of Lichner, Spindler, La: in, 
Glese, Scharwenk hubert, Hi fic Sy, te Meher 
Behr, Hazan, Mendelasohn, and others. Especially pre- 

e use of young piano players. 144 ages sheet 
ioe size. Price, $1.00 in Boards ; $1.50 in ith 


MY KATHLEEN'S GONE OVER THE SEA. 


Beautiful Song and Chorus 
By T. P. WESTENDORE. 


‘The world-wide popularity of “I'll take you home again 
Kathleen” has firmly established Mr.Westendorf's reputation 
as a popular sont, rer ee In this, his latest effort, he has 








written, and we predict 
for it a generous reception from the “a Semetaty illus- 
trated title page. Price, 40 Centa, by mail, postpai: 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every description rt at all prices . We will 
send our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free of 
charge upon ap +> tate what kind of in- 
strument you wish to b 


The JOHN CHURCH co. 
CIINTCIINITATTI, O. 











EDUCATION. 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


apts tly rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
PT — sores with positions. 
Circulars of is free to Parents. 
= I Property rented and sold. 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHEMERHORN & Co, 7 East l4th Street, N. Y. 


DIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL.—Ten weeks 
recreation in the Adriondacks, under an experi- 
gnced ee. Study at option of parents. Terms, 
_ _E D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N, J. 
BANGoe, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Full corps of teachers. "ull course of study. Ad- 
ress Professor rrancis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 





BARRY. ¢ SCHOOL BU LLETIN 


N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers ‘and to inform no others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0. isk, 16 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MIS: ANNE HArEA WAY BROWN’S 
Boarding and Dey School for Girls, 75nd 
1 ree ich, Cc leveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 





END to T.C. EVANS ApvapTmine 2 AGENCY 
f and 2% kif Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in all pape 
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terms, address CHAS. STURT! EVAN OORE, Far 
(Harvard), Head Master, 


BELTeryAN ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 
near Phitada. Seventeenth year. Fine build 


nds. “Prepares 

Resiaent masters. PMilitars 4 cant, ‘fie? Hector, Terms, 
. Kor SD. thee address t 

CLeMEnNTS, D.D., sShoemakertown, P. O 


Fourteenth Chautauqua Season! 


July 2-9—Church Congr. 
Jul )90—Chautauaus ' eg Retreat. 
8 


July +. the 2—-Mis seat Institn 
Aug. 1-24— 

Address 
for full Bernice 


A CERTAIN CURE, 


Do Not Stammer, 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


MN East MTH ST. New_York. 


Fort Edward Col Collegiate Institute. 
A Boardinz Seminary. superb new buildings steam 
heated. Colleze preparatory, Commercial and four 
other zracusting courses for ledies and gentlemen. 
Twelve Professors and Teachers; —, paeerary 
Societies; 2 free jecture course erc 
Oratory, in Music and for meholtrehine e155. 
ye*r for all st idies except art and Music. irticeh 
year begine Sept. 12th. lor new catalogue, aa 
JOS. E. KING, D.D.. FORT Evwarp, N. ¥. 


For YOUNG LADIES 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ene Mass, oo and 


Day School. r begins 
ry For Cinenlat gp - oo Re r. "ORO. GANNETT? 
. M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


aa ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holyoke Plan, Board and Tuition $200. 
Twenty-ninth year opens Sept. sth, lod7. 


__ Address MI $3 EVANS, Principal, Painesville, O. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


{tis desirable that applications should be made 
irom 3 to 6 months in advance of dete of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses YY ACK ENTE E Culendar, 
udaress KEV. JAMES C, PH.D., 

‘ers oT AWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


- LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successiul method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. — ae 4 

books of either language. Sample copy, 

cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Dee, Mass. 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, bee nage on 3 
Literature, bs Branches, French, 
Italian, ete. LARGEST and Best E Faulpped in ‘in the 
World. 100 Instructors, 2186 Students lest yeer Board 
nd Room with Steam Heat and Electric t. 
Fail Term begins Sept 8, 1887. Ml'd Calendar tree Ad- 
dress E TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Bosros, Mass, 


~ NORTRWESTERY UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Iil., Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 
LL.D., President. Eizhty-four Professors and In- 
— tors, and over “(0 Students. The University offers 
in its Academic, Collegiate. | Theological, \fedical, 
Pharmaceutical and Law Departments, and also in 
Oratory. Art and Music, the hizhest educational ad- 
vantag.s under the most favorable intluences and at 
a yy gent vor re seagate addressed the Presi- 


p a DLL EOe ol 0. 
a. 


r pe peed nF asv: 
Ober lin gt me log cont Health 
ligious influences; elective studiee, ae students last 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF dune. - ti ‘ter the Col- 
agement. New building. Superior instru: 


in Theory V Vv oe = “Ob li 
stringed ncbremperie, 

actrees DCT UN. 
OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 


—Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Young 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 187. 

SCHOOL OF [eecongh topining or all needs. 
EXPRESSION. Gocinning and advanced courses 


and advanced courses. 
Send for Catalogue, Keport or Summer Cyouter. 8. 
». Curry, kreeman P1., 





» Syracuse, N. Y., 























acon St., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL fr, op, eet 
apply to GEO, B. CORTELYOU, Principal. 
The Bryant School, Honig’ Long feland, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL C COLL. EGTATE 1K =x Study. 
facilities for MUSIC end ART. Location beautiful 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th, 
1887. es for catalogue. 

. 8. FRISBEE, D.D.. President, 


ME M, WILKINSON’S HOM 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, syracuse 

ad ton eRe. Refers to Rev. + gt Ward Bening: 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON, pase. 

Rev. William Gallagher, [Late Master Boston Latin 
School] Principal. Prepares boys for any college ~ 
higher scientife school. Catalogues and illustrated 
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GENERAL SYNOD OF THE LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH. 


BY PROF. M. VALENTINE, D.D. 


luis body assembled in its thirty-third 
biennial convention in the city of Omaha, 
Neb., on the evening of the first of June. It 
is composed of representatives, clerical and 
lay in equal number, from twenty-three dis- 
trict synods in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Lli- 
nois, ‘Tennessee, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebras-. 
ka. Tothese synods belong 910 ministers, 
1449 congregations, and a communicant 
membership of nearly 140,000. The General 
Synod isthe oldest of the general bodies of 
the Lutheran Church in this country, hav- 
Its doctrinal 
position is the great historic Confession of 
Augsburg, which has always and every- 
where marked the Lutheran Church. It 
embraces the main part of the English- 
speaking portion of the Church, and pre- 
sents Lutheranism in its more American- 
ized spirit and form. There are three other 
general bodies of Lutherans in the United 
States—the General Council, the Synodical 
Conference, and the United Synod of 
the South. Besides these there are a num- 
ber of independent synods. Within these 
bodies the Gospel is preached and worship 
conducted in seven different languages, and 
the present agvregate 


ing been organized in 1820, 


g numerical strength 
of the Lutheran Church makes it rank as 
third among the Protestant Churches of our 
land.* 

The Convention is composed of 188 dele- 
gates, besides the representatives of the 
different Boards of the Church and numer- 
ous visitors. It was opened on the first 
evening of the meeting by a public recep- 
tion, consisting of addresses of welcome by 
the Hon. J. M. Thayer, Governor of the state, 
and by the Hon. W. J. Broatch, Mayor of 
the city, with appropriate and happy re- 
sponses by the President and Dr. J. B. Hel- 
wig, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The synodical 
sermon was preached on Thursday morning, 
by the retiring President, Dr. M. Rhodes, of 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Rhodes is well-known 
throughout the Church as an able and elo- 
quent preacher. On this occasion he was in 
happiest mood, and gave a strong and im- 
pressive presentation of the dependence of 
the Church upon the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This dependence was pointed out 
and illustrated im connection with the 
Church’s duty to maintain the truth against 
the skeptical tendencies of the day, to ac- 
complish its aggressive mission and work, 
and to present and exemplify the true one- 
ness of all believers in Christ by fraternal 
fellowship and co-operation. On this last 
topic Dr. Rhodes presented views and senti 
ments in full harmony with those which 
were expressed by the writer of the first of 
the recent articles in THE INDEPENDENT on 
the obstacles to the proper unification of the 
Lutheran Church. The tone of all the utter- 
ances heard in this convention makes mani 
fest the earnest desire felt not only for a 
better union and co-operation within our 
own Church, but for relations of fraternal 
fellowship with all the great Protestant 
communions that are building on the com- 
mon foundations of the Gospel. 

The main business thus far transacted has 
been in connection with our Boards of Home 
and Foreign Missions and Church Exten 
sion. It is one of the happy features of our 
present Church life in the General Synod 
that our work in these relations is most ad 
mirably and efficiently organized. Each of 
these interests is in charge of a special 
Board, with its paid Secretary or Secreta- 
ries, whose whole time and attention are de- 
voted toits promotion. The reports of these 
Boards show a most gratifying progress and 
encouraging outlook. That on Foreign 
Missions, read by Dr. George Scholl, on 
Thursday, exhibited the receipts for the 
general fund as having been 862,196.19 for 
the past two years. Cash and subscriptions 
have been received for building a college 
and hospital in connection with the mission 
in Guntur, India, amounting to $15,459.18. 
The report shows that there are at Guntur 
and the stations connected with it, four or- 
dained missionaries, two ordained native 
pastors, three evangelists, seventeen cate- 
chists, ninety-eight village preachers, eighty 
four prayer-houses, and 314 villages con- 
taining native Christians. There are con- 
nected with these mission stations 9,530 bap- 
tized members, including children, 5,815 
communicant members, with a total of 10,- 
611 persons under Christian instruction. 
During the past two years there were 2,560 

* According to our statistical tables, published May 
19th, the Lutheran Church comes next after the P’tes- 
byterians, and is, therefore, fourth, the Methodists 
and Baptists being respectively first and second.— 
EDITOR. 





accessions to the mission, being an increase 
of seventy-three per cent. The work in the 
Muhlenberg Mission in Liberia, Africa, has 
been equally encouraging, and an additional 
missionary, the Rev. E. M. Hubler, is under 
appointment for it. The dimensions of the 
General Synod’s Foreign Mission work may 
seem, and really are, very small, consider- 
ing its membership and wealth, but the in- 
terest is growing, and fairness requires it to 
be borne in mind that the rapid and im- 
mense increase of our Lutheran population, 
by immigration and otherwise, compels the 
main stress of ovr effort to be put upon 
Home Mission work. 

The report of the Home Mission Board, 
presented by its Secretary, the Rev. J. A. 
Clutz, exhibits an enlargement of opera- 
tions in this part of Church effort. Two 
secretaries, one in the East and the other in 
the West, devote their labors to the devel- 
opment and direction of the work. During 
the two years since the last meeting %61,- 
091.83 were received, and 103 missions have 
received aid. The success of the laborers 
in these missions, the new fields opening, 
the securing of Church lots in many up- 
springing cities of the West, and the mani- 
fest favor of the great Head of the Church, 
make the entire work very cheering and in- 
spiring. With this Home Mission Service 
the Board of Church Extension stands in 
close co-operative relation. The report of 
the Secretary and Treasurer of this Board 
shows about 363,000 expended, since the last 
meeting, in gifts and loans to aid strug- 
gling churches to build needed houses of 
worship. 

The General Synod is earnestly devoting 
itself to the care and enlargement of these 
practical and active operations for the 
Church’s proper progress. The feeling in 
the body is strong that the demand of the 
hour is work, and that of all the problems 
of the day the most vital is how to supply 
rightly and successfully the means of grace 
to all the rapidly multiplying millions of 
our widely extended country. 

_ as 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 


- 
BY THE REV. JAMES I, GOOD. 


['ne General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States met on June 
Ist, at Akron, the Ohio city of Buckeye reap- 
ers and oatmeal. ° 

The former name of this body was the 
German Reformed Church, by which it was 
distinguished from the Dutch Reformed 
Church, from which it is separated only by 
a paper wall, which ought to be punctured 
and torn down as soon as possible that they 
may become one. The founders of this 
Church were Germans, who were driven out 
of Western Germany during the last cen- 
tury by persecution; but the denomination 
is now largely an English body, although 
probably one-fourth of its delegates are 
Germans. 

In the absence of the President, the Rev. 
Dr. B. B. Bausman, of Reading, Penn., 
the opening sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. E. R. Eschbach, of Frederick City, 
Maryland, on “‘the constraining love of 
Christ.”” After the sermon, the Synod pro- 
ceeded to organize. The roll call revealed 
about 175 delegates present, from 44 classes, 
covering ten states of the Union. There are 
in the denomination 802 ministers. The rep- 
resentation in the General Synod is one 
minister and one elder for every ten minis- 
ters or a fraction thereof. There were pres- 
ent about 100 ministers and 70 laymen. But 
a large number of visiting clergymen and 
friends were also present. 

[In the election of a president there was 

startling unanimity shown. The denomina- 
tion for many years past has been passing 
through a liturgical controversy, which, 
happily, was ended six years ago. This 
division used to be shown at the election for 
President of General Synod, each party try- 
ing to elect its own representative. Teh 
election of the president at this session was 
significant of the obliteration of party 
ines. ‘The President was nominated by one 
who, in former years, was his theological 
opponent, and was elected by a unanimous 
vote. There is no color line in this assem- 
bly. It knows no Northand South. During 
the late Civil War one of its classes, the 
Classis of North Carolina, was separated 
from the mother Church. But after the 
War was over it returned to its old alle- 
giance. The President elected at this General 
Synod was the Rev. Dr. G. W. Welker, of 
North Carolina. It was a pleasing act of 
recognition to a border classis and to the 
South. 

Although the Church has outlived, we 
trust, theological controversy, it soon be- 
came evident that there would be a wide di- 
versity of opinion about the carrying on of 
its practical work. The Rev. Dr. Callen- 





der, of Vigginia, offered as a report a copy 
of a new constitution for the Church which 
will provoke a good deal of debate. The 
Rey. Dr. Van Horne, of Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Missions, of- 
fered the report of that Board, which was 
very encouraging, The Reformed Church 
used to contribute through the American 
Board. It was only in 1878 that it deter- 
mined to send a missionary of its own to 
Japan. It has now three missionaries and 
two lady teachers there, and two mission 
stations, one at Tokio and the other at Sen- 
dai, an important city in northern Japan, 
which has been assigned to it. About a year 
ago the mission determined to enter the 
United Church of Japan, which is composed 
of the Dutch Reformed and the Presbyteri- 
ans of Americaand the United Presbyteri- 
ans of Scotland. This union has been a 
great blessing to the mission. After its 
brief mission work of nine years it num- 
bers 705 members, 14 preaching stations, has 
a girl’s school at Sendai with 41 pupils, and 
a theological training school at the same 
place with 7 pupils. This number before 
the end of this year will probably be in- 
creased to 20, so great is the desire to enter 
Christian work. These students are becom- 
ing efficient Christian helpers and greatly 
aid the missionaries. The senior mission- 
ary, the Rev. Ambrose Gring, has just re- 
turned from Japan on sick leave. This suc- 
cess in foreign missionary work will prove a 
stimulus to the General Synod and to the 
whole Reformed Church. 

The Rev. Dr. J. A. Peters, of Danville, 
Penn., read the report of the Home Mission 
Board. The Home Mission work of the 
Church is not carried on by one central 
board, but by five distinct boards of differ- 
ent synods. The report was quite encour- 
aging, revealing the fact -that there 
were 111 home mission stations under 
the care of the different boards, and 
that $86,541 had been raised for home mis- 
sions during the last three years. But the 
work greatly needs to be centralized and to 
have one board controlling all the mission- 
ary operations of the Church. The present 
arrangment is expensive, as the expense of 
running one board is less than of managing 
five. And the present arrangement is con- 
flicting; for the different boards conflict 
with each other in the selection and care of 
mission points. A new experiment in home 
missions that has been tried by the Church 
has been the appointment of a Harbor Mis- 
sionary at New York City. The Rev. C. E. 
Elbert was appointed to that position—to 
meet the emigrants who arrive. on our 
shores and welcome and aid them. There 
has been a great difference of opinion as to 
the advisability or success of such a mis- 
sion; some consider it a useless expense, 
others a necessity for the Church. 

Dr. Callender, of Virginia, then reported 
that a new Church constitution was ready 
for adoption. This constitution involves a 
number of important changes and will cause 
a great deal of discussion. Following the re- 
port on the constitution came another re- 
port of aplanto unify the Home Mission- 
ary operations of the Church. This Com- 
mittee reported a plan by which ail the dif- 
ferent synods’ boards should be absorbed in 
a central board, and by which all the home 
missionary operations would come under 
the control of the General Synod. As some 
of the synods would prefer to continue their 
work in their own way, there will be con- 
siderable opposition to it; but it isto be 
hoped that for the sake of economy and effi- 
ciency, it will be adopted. 

The subject of Church Union also came 
before the body. While the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians are discussing the sub- 
ject of closer union, the Reformed Church 
is not behind them. The matter was con- 
sidered of such importance that a special 
committee was raised for this purpose, con- 
sisting of two members from each synod. 
The Synod will probably aim to put itself in 
acloser union with the mother Church of 
Germany by entering into relation with and 
sending a delegate to the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches of Germany, at its next 
meeting in Detmold, in August, 1887. The 
subject of closer union withthe Dutch Re- 
formed Church will also claim the attention 
of the Synod. A dispatch conveying frater- 
nal greetings to the General Synod of that 
Church at Catskill, N. Y., was sent anda 
similar one received from that body. A let- 
ter from the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, suggesting closer co-op- 
erative union with them in Church work 
was received, and will probably be favorably 
acted upon. The temper of the Synod seems 
to be in favor of union with some kindred 
body; and if organic union is not attainable, 
co-operative union is, perhaps. 

The Synod, feeling the need of religious in- 
fluence in its colleges and seminaries, ap- 
pointed, as a special day of prayer for schools 
and colleges, the 83d Sunday of January, the 





Reformation day of the Church, which com- 
memorates the publication in 1563 of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the symbol of the 
Church. 

The report of the delegates to the last al- 
liance of the Reformed Churches at Belfast, 
in 1884, was received and heard with great 
pleasure. The Synod determined to raise its 
quota of $800 for the Bohemian Reformed 
Church and ordered the appointment of a 
new delegation to the next Council at Lon- 
don in 1888. 


SECOND LETTER. 


The Gen eral Synod, after a quiet Sabbath 
of rest and blessed communion with Go? 
and each other at the Lord’s Supper, finally, 
on Monday, seized hold of the great ques- 
tions before it, and proceeded to settle them. 
The first important business that came 
before it was the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion forthe Church. The constitution pro- 
posed involved many delicate questions and 
proposed many radical changes. It was a 
long constitution, and the Synod stood 
aghast for a while at the magnitude of the 
undertaking. It finally referred it toa com- 
mission of representative men. This was a 
wise action, as there were certain points in 
it which were too delicate to be fully dis- 
cussed on the open floor of Synod, and had 
the Synod taken it up item by item, it would 
have greatly protracted its sessions. Far 
better was its reference to a commission who, 
after a day’s examination, brought in a 
unanimous report amending it on only eigh- 
teen points. The report of this commission 
was unanimously adopted, and to the sur- 
prise of all, while days were expected to be 
spent in its adoption, fifteen minutes settled 
the whole question. 

The next important subject was the uni- 
fication of the Home Missions of the Church 
under the General Synod’s Board. This, 
though opposed considerably, was finally 
carried and the district synods were ordered 
to carry on their work so as to open the way 
to come under the General Synod’s Board as 
soon as possible. Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions is to be appointed as soon as it is 
practicable. 

On Monday evening quite a breezy discus- 
sion arose over Reformation day, whether 
Luther or Zwingli was the first to preach 
the Gospel. Dr. Bomberger took the ad- 
vanced position that Zwingli preached the 
Gospel before Luther, and that in 1516, when 
Luther was nailing the theses on the church 
door at Wittenberg, Zwingli was nailing 
the truth on men’s hearts at Einsedlen in 
Switzerland. ‘‘The church doors remainet 
fast to the church, but the people under 
Zwingli’s preaching went forth and con- 
verted others.”’ The Rev. Dr. Apple did not 
quite agree with this, and said: *“‘We must 
not exalt one man too much. We are not 
Zwinglian, but Reformed.” Dr. Bomber- 
ger then, in reply, stated that Zwingli’s 
letters revealed that he was preaching the 
Gospel as early as 1510 when Luther was 
crawling on his knees up the steps of the 
Lateran at Rome. 

The great and grave question of the 
Directory of Worship came up on Tuesday 
morning. The question was whether this 
Directory alone could be used, or whether 
the use of other liturgies would be allowed. 
Thirty-nine classes out of fifty-four had 
adopted the Directory, and it was, therefore, 
adopted by the Church. TheSynod declared 
it the directory of worship and “a binding 
ordinance” of the Church. This book is, 
however, not a liturgy, only a directory. 
While as in all Reformed churches it has a 
liturgical form for the sacraments, yet 
in the Sabbath service it allows a free 
service as well as a liturgical. Probably 
fifty congregations in the eastern part of the 
Church desire a liturgy, the rest of the fif- 
teen hundred use the free service. After an 
effort to rescind the use of all other liturgies, 
and also to enjoin all congregations to use 
this Directory, the whole matter was laid on 
the table. By this action while other litur- 
gies are allowed the new Directory be- 
comes “‘the binding ordinance” of the 
Church, 

On Tuesday afternoon the Synod au- 
thorized the appointment of Women’s Mis- 
sionary societies and asked them to carry on 
their work in harmony with, and under the 
direction of General Synod’s Board, and re- 
quested the Board of Foreign Missions to 
assign certain points to the ladies of the 
Church for their support; as, for instance, 
the girls’ school at Sendai in Japan. The 
following resolution on intemperance was 
adopted : 


“That we view with profound regret and sor- 
row the great evil of intemperance, and special- 
ly its sale and deadly fruits, crime, poverty and 
temporal and eternal death; and that we here 
and now before God and the nation record our 
protest against it and earnestly call upon 
synods, classes and churches to unite with us in 
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zealous and persistent efforts looking toward its 
speedy extermination.” 

A hymn-book committee was appointed 
to prepare a new hymnal, consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. H. Kieffer, Hoffheins, Schick and 


_ Hibschman..,On Thursday the Synod ap- 


pointed a Sunday-school Board with Rev. 
C. S. Gerhard as chairman, which is to 
prepare and furnish the teachers and schol- 
ars lesson helpers and papers. . 

The following delegates were elected to 
other religious bodies: To the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, the Rev. J. 8. Kieffer; to 
the Presbyterian Church (North), the Rev. 
Dr. J. I. Swander; to the Lutheran Church 
(General Synod), the Rev. D. B. Lady; to 
the Moravian Church, the Rev. J. B. 
Shumaker ; to the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system 
at London, 1888, the Rev. Drs. Apple, Bom- 
berger, Weiser, Van Horne, Wagner, Cal- 
lender, Eschbach, Miller, Rev. Drs. Williard, 
Hibschman, Muehlmeier and Kniest, and 
Revs. Herbruck, Becker, and the Rev. 
Messrs. C. S. Gerhard and Bowman, with 
Elders Boush, Wirt, Kuhns, Baughman, 
Kieffer, Schmertz, Shepp and Barnhart. 

Two of the most important reports came 
up on Wednesday afternoon, just before ad- 
journment, one on the state of religion of 
the Church, and the other on union with 
other Churches. The report on the state of 
the Church revealed that the denomination 
had been growing at the rate of 4,500 mem- 
bers a year. It had raised $28,000 more for 
Home Missions, $17,000 more for Foreign 
Missions, $50,000 more for benevolence, and 
$50,000 more for congregational purposes, 
than during the previous triennial period. It 
reported the deaths of twenty-nine ministers 
since the last General Synod in 1884. It 
called attention to the slow growth in the 
number of churches and of ministers and 
asked the Church to issue a call for more 
ministers. 

The subject of Church union was also 
takenup. Three communications came be- 
fore its committee. The first from the Epis- 
copal Bishops, the second from the Presbyte- 
rian Church asking for co-operation, and the 
third from its own classes and synods asking 
for union with the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The report declares that the Reformed 
Church, ever since Zwingli offered union to 
Luther at Marburg in 1529, has been favora- 
ble to Church union, and it cordially wel- 
comes the overtures from both Episcopal 
and Presbyterian Churches and hopes and 
prays that they may soon open the way for 
closer union in practical work. It urged the 
appointment of a committee to confer with 
a similar committee of the Dutch Reformed 
Church on organic union. The following 
committee was appointed: Dr. T. S. Apple, 
the Rev. Jas. I. Good, the Rev. Dr. G. W. 
Williard, the Rev. H. J. Ruetenik, and the 
Rev. J. S. Kieffer. The Dutch Reformed 
Synod already has a similar committee. 
The two denominations are thus standing 
ready to approach each other. We earnestly 
trust that some kind of union, federal, con- 
ferential, practical, or, if possible, organic, 
may be arranged by the committee. The 
Synod then adjourned to,hold its next meet- 
ing at Lebanon, Penn., in 1890. 

; ipinin 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORM- 
ED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 
BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 

My article of last week dealt chiefly with 
the question of organic union with the Pres- 
byterian Church. Other reasons operating 
with those I mentioned then, and the fur- 
ther social conferences of the members of 
Synod, make it all the more clear that union 
in this direction at least is in any near 
future quiteimpracticable. The peopleare 
not in favor of it, and there is no use. Were 
union seriously contemplated, it could be 
more easily brought about with the Congre- 
gational body, except for the different 
church government ; inasmuch as not cover- 
ing the same districts, there have been and 
would be fewer frictional irritations among 
local organizations, less difficult adjust- 
ments of financial questions, and a greater 
sense of denominational expansion and 
enterprize. Less difficult still, perhaps, 
would be an organic union with The Re- 
formed (German) Church in the United 
States, inasmuch as all these three features 
would favor this union as well, besides which 
are the natural alliances in name, govern- 
ment and doctrine. It is not at all impossi- 
ble, that with the 2,000 churches thus massed 
into one denomination, holding the same 
standards, covering different territories, and 
engaged very definitely in the great work of 
caring for the Christian culture of the Ger- 
mans and Hollanders who now constitute 
our very best immigrants from abroad, and 
by whosesober character, industrious habits 
and Protestant faith we as Americans hope 
largely to offset the baleful influence of the 
papal, infidel and anarchist hosts from 











abroad, an immense enthusiasm would 
be enkindled in the work of miisions 
at home, an enthusiasm which would 
result in untold good to these 
masses, and unexpected reflex stimulus 
to the churches themselves. Though 
the natural trend of the denomination is 
toward the Presbyterian Church, there are, 
as already noticed, some peculiar obstacles, 
and the recent action of the Synod makes an 
insuperable one for the present; and many 
think they discern a strikingly strong ten- 
dency in the direction first indicated. Mean- 
while the question with us as with all other 
Christians is fermenting, how we can best 
give expression to the desire for Christian 
union, and at least how far can we enter into 
alliances offensive and defensive for the fur- 
therance of the great cause! And please 
give me room to add, as suggestive of the 
good time coming, and of one somewhat dis- 
tressful waiting for it, the lines of Gerald 
Massey, which | presume have not yet gone 
into his collected works. Dr. Holmes, with 
an evident wink at union in his address as 
the Presbyterian delegate, said that when 
crossing the Atlantic with Mr. Massey, he 
asked him what he thought of America. 
He replied that it was a difficult question to 
answer, but he had embodied his idea in 
these lines (I may not give them exactly): 
“T hear a mighty humming, 
But it isn’t * hum’; 
Something seems a-coming, 
But it hasn’t come!” 

Our Board of Foreign Missions is doing 
grandly as ever. Each of the last four years 
it has raised #20,000 more than in previous 
ones. In addition to the large sum for cur- 
rent expenses, Mr. Bapth takes back with 
him to Japan $15,000 for the enlargement of 
the Ferris Seminary for girls; and in addi- 
tion to the $100,000 we shall attempt to raise 
this year, Dr. Chamberlain and others are 
at work trying to raise $50,000 for a new 
theological seminary in India. Even at the 
Synod this beloved and energetic missionary 
has been endeavoring to raise among its 
members, personally, the sum of $10,000 for 
one of its professorships. Is there not some 
rich elder who will give the whole amount, 
and build a Christian college there to be a 
perpetual blessing to India, and noble mon- 
ument and testimony to his love for the 
Kingdom? It touches one’s heart to its 
depths to see some of our pastors subscrib- 
ing a hundred dollars each; and the wealthy 
membership of the Church should at once 
take up and finish the work. But. after all, 
will not some one noble layman give the en- 
tire $50,000, and leave the other subscriptions 
to give it larger efficiency still ? 

For Domestic Missions there have been re- 
ceived $55,418. It should have been more, 
but the home work has languished because 
of the disorganizing influence of the recent 
discussions, in part because of last year’s 
bad hurt through the defaulting treasurer, 
and many suggest because of not sufficient- 
ly vigorous pushing. The Church now calls 
loudly for instant enterprise. And instead 
of $40,000 for the Domestic Board proper 
and 315,000 for the Church Building Fund, 
the attempt is making to raise $100,000 for 
this work this year, besides Western endow- 
ments. Therecent resolutions to maintain 
our autonomy will greatly help it. 

By resolution of Synod a Church magazine 
is to be started at once in aid of mission- 
ary and denominational interests. " 

The attempt to raise $10,000 for elocution- 
ary drill in the Theological Seminary has 
not proven at all successful, and instruction 
in that department is remitted to the regular 
professors. The outlook for candidates for 
the ministry is better than last year; a good 
number studying both at the West and at 
New Brunswick—chiefly in the lower classes, 
twenty-two at New Brunswick, and four- 
teen in Hope College desire to enter the 
foreign field. 

The Rev. Alan D. Campbell, son of ex- 
President Campbell, of Rutgers College, was 
elected Vedder lecturer in the Seminary for 
1889. 

On motion of Dr. T. W. Chambers a sum 
of money was directed to be raised to enable 
Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., now in Egypt, to 
collect antiquities, etc., for the Seminary 
Museum. It will be remembered that this 
last year he procured for it, among other 
antiquities, the mummy of an Egyptian 
princess which was uncased in the presence 
of a large number of invited spectators last 
winter. 

Along with this I may mention that Chap- 
lain R. R. Hoes, of the United States Navy, 
informed the Synod of an extraordinary 
“find” of ancient Dutch manuscripts in 
Amsterdam relating to the early history of 
the Church in the New Netherlands. Among 
them was 453 original historical letters, and 
the original Minutes of the Classis of Am- 
sterdam, dating back to 1590, which were 
supposed to have been lost. These are to 
be transcribed for the Synod, and the letters 





to be loaned and translated, and will prove 
of great interest and immense value as cast- 
ing light upon the earlier history of the 
Church. Mr. Fernow, of Albany, has kind- 
ly offered to translate them and put them in 
proper shape for the archives of the Synod. 
Chaplain Hoes’s announcement of his dis- 
covery and purpose was received with an 
outburst of appreciation and a very strong 
resolution of thanks. 

In regard to Hope College it was resolved 
to endeavor to raise $50,000 for its further 
endowment, $30,000 for the endowment of a 
theological professorship there, and 320,000 
for the flourishing North-Western Acad- 
emy. It will thus be seen that it is in con- 
templation to raise with these sums and 
the $100,000 for Domestic Missions, $200,000 
for the Western field, and with the establish- 
ment of the Theological Seminary in India, 
at least $150,000 for the work abroad. If this 
shall prove to be the real spirit of the Church, 
it will deserve and win success. 

The Report of the Committee on the State 
of Religion shows an increase of 11 churches, 
77% families, 5,524 received on confession, 
and 2.669 on certificate, a gain of 4,144, 
though the figures would indicate only 2,506 
owing to revision of rolls. The total mem- 
bership is $85,543. The total of contribu- 
tions $1,145,838, being an increase over last 
year of $54,435, 

Resolutions were passed condemning Sun- 
day travel, newspapers, etc. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated on the second evening 
of the session. 

The whole temper of the Synod was admir- 
able, marked by delightful concord and 
with an unusually earnest purpose to push 
its work in every providential direction. It 
meets at Catskill again next year. 

silos: 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


THE sixty-first anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was held last 
week in Saratoga, beginning on Tuesday 
evening with an able and most acceptable 
sermon from the texts Matt. xvi, 3: ‘‘ But 
can ye not discern the signs of the times?” 
and Luke xii, 48: ‘“ For unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.”” The subject was benevolence in 
giving, and was received with great favor. 
This service concluded with the communion. 

On Wednesday morning, after the devo- 
tional meeting, an address was made by the 
President of the Society, President J. H. 
Seelye, of Amherst College, in which he 
said: 

“It is through preaching of the Gospel and not 
by the platforms of political parties that our 
laws are made. The people are kindled by the 
fires of their altars and inspired by their reli- 
gion. God is King, and he will reign until all his 
enemies become his footstool. Iam not solicit- 
ous about the anarchists nor the platforms of 
political parties; but I am solicitous about the 
manner in which the Gospel is preached, its 
extent and the interpretation that is given to 
the holy word by the teachers. Let us, at the 
outset of this anniversary, lay aside all our self- 
will and consecrate ourselves wholly to his will, 
and our work will be blest.” 

Secretary Walter M. Barrows, D.D., then 
read a paper on “‘ A Successful Home Mis 
sionary Year,” in which special attention 
was given to the work of the Auxiliaries. 
He said: 





“The six New England Societies, that were the 
first to come into this auxiliary relationship 
have now been joined by five others—New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. It is ex- 
pected that Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and California will also soon 
take upon themselves the whole burden of their 
own support, and not only so, but will assist the 
Mother Society. 

“ Maine, with nearly one hundred Home Mis- 
sionaries of her own to support, with half of the 
state still undeveloped, and with pioneer work 
pressing, sent last year to the Treasury of the 
National Society almost $4,000. New Hampshire 
and Vermont grappling now the problem of 
reaching with the Gospel the unevangelized 
portions of the country towns and keeping up 
the churches weakened by emigration, sent to 
New York for the Western work, the one over 
$10,000 and the other over $11,000. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with their feeble 
churches in the hill towns to look after, and with 
enlarged work among the foreign populations to 
carry on, sent to the National Society nearly 
$185,000. Of this amount Massachusetts con- 
tributed nearly $130,000, Connecticut nearly $47- 
000, and Rhode Island nearly $8,000. New York 
State, with expanding work at home, especially 
in the cities, yielded a surplus of over $20,000. 
Illinois, with Chicago at one end of the state and 
Egypt at the other, sent nearly $2,500 for the 
general work. Iowa with seventy-nine Home 
Missionaries of her own to take care of, and with 
portions of the State as undeveloped as any part 
of Dakota, sent $1,500 to the Society that for 
nearly fifty years helped her so generously. 
Even Wisconsin, the youngest of the self- 
supporting states, sent $2,700. Here is a grand 
total of over $236,000.” 

The following summary of results was 
given: 





“During the year the Society employed 1,571 
missionaries, an increase over the previous year 
of 102. It speaks well for the missionary spirit 
of the Congregational churches that more than 
one-half of all their ministers in active pastoral 
service bear the commission of their Home Mis- 
sionary Society. These 1,571 missionaries had 
under their care 3,068 churches and regular 
preaching stations and over 2,100 Sunday-schcools 
the latter having a membership of nearly 
150,000. They organized during the year 135 new 
churches and 5325 new Sunday-schools. They 
built 112 houses of worship and repaired 170, and 
brought 63 churches to self-support. They re- 
port 8,056 conversions and 10,081 additions to 
their churches, all but 5,562 of these being 
admitted upon confession of faith. 

“To support this army of Christian soldiers 
the Society received $482,979.60, but expended 
$507,988.79. The excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts was made good by using the balance in the 
Treasury from the previous year and by draw- 
ing what was left of the Swett Exigency Fund. 
To this Fund the Society is now in debt $50,000. 
it is the purpose of the Executive Committee to 
make it whole again as soon as possible, and 
then to invest the entire amount in good securi- 
ties, using the interest in the general work dur- 
ing ordinary times, but in emergencies using 
the whole as collateral for borrowing money, 
that the missionaries may be paid promptly. It 
is believed that in this way the purpose of the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary in constituting the 
Swett Exigency Fund will be faithfully carried 
out, and the most good accomplished. . . . 

“The additions to the churches are larger than 
ever before, not only on the home missionary 
fields, but among all our churches, for over 
twenty-seven thousand were added to them on 
confession of faith during 1886. This advance is 
doubtless to be attributed, in large measure, to 
the increased number of evangelists employed. 
For the last five years this Society has been 
commissioning general missionaries to devote 
themselves to evangelistic work in the aided 
states. For about the same period the Auxilia- 
ries have been doing the same. Beginning with 
a few men, the experiment has proved so suc- 
cessful that the force has been gradually in- 
creased, During the year,under review Maine 
employed one evangelist for the state and four 
with districts no larger than counties. Vermont 
had one for the state and one for a county. 
Massachusetts had two state evangelists, besides 
those working among the immigrant popula- 
tion. Connecticut had five, Ohio one, Illinois 
five, Michigan one, Wisconsin two, Iowa three, 
Minnesota two, Dakota one, Nebraska three, 
Missouri one, Kansas one, +Washington and 
Oregon one. So much good has resulted from 
the labors of these thirty-five evangelists that 
an enlargement of this force is contemplated. 
It is found that in no other way can the aided 
churches be brought so speedily to self-support. 

“This leads to another question suggested by 
the summary of results. How could the Society 
increase its missionary force by one hundred 
and two when its receipts were $41,565.35 less 
than in the previous year? The amount ex- 
pended in the work was only $502,988.79, i. ¢., 
about $4,000 more than was expended the pre- 
vious year. Instead of the $52,000 increase 
planned at the meeting here a year ago, the 
advance has been only $4,000. 

“With such a slight balance in its favor, how 
can the year show so great an increase in the 
work and the workers? It has been done by 
cutting doWn the grants asked for, and by cut- 
ting off less fruitful branches. As the result of 
pressure brought to bear on the aided churches, 
the average expense to the Society for a year’s 
labor for each missionary was $454, instead of 
the $471 of last year.” 

Excellent results were reported in work 
among our foreign populations. The Rev. 
H. A. Schauffler superintends, the Slavic 
work. A school for training Slavic teachers 
and preachers has been opened at Oberlin. 
New Bohemian missions have been opened at 
St. Paul and Omaha, and some work done 
at Iowa City and other places. A new 
preaching station has been added to the two 
already existing in Cleveland, with average 
weekly attendance at all the meetings of 
about a thousand. The Bohemian mission 
of Chicago is more than fulfilling its prom- 
ise. The special features of the year’s work 
are these: The removal to a more commo- 
dious chapel, m a better location ; the estab- 
lishment of a new place of worship, a mile 
from the chapel; largely increased attend- 
ance at all the services; and the starting 
of the Pravda, a semi-monthly paper, in 
the Bohemian language. This already has 
a subscription list of eleven hundred, and is 
meeting a real want. The Rev. E. A. 
Adams, who has charge of this mission, is 
overburdened with work. Besides editing 
the Pravda aud preaching the Word, he 
and his devoted family have to conduct Sun- 
day-schools, girls’ prayer-meetings, boys’ 
unions, a girls’ industrial school, and other 
enterprises of a like nature. The work 
among the Poles has been extended from 
Detroit to Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

The Rev. M. W. Montgomery is able to 
report thirty-seven missionaries preaching 
to Swedes, Danes and Norwegians. These 
thirty-seven supplied hundreds of congrega- 
tions, for they have wide circuits, and aver- 
age for weeks at a time one service daily. 
This shows eagerness on the part of the peo- 
ple to hear the Gospel, and willingness of 
the part of the ministers to spend and be 
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spent, that they may supply the need. In 
this department also the most encouraging 
fact isthe large attendance of students at 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Out of 
68 applications 47 were admitted, 26 Swedes 
and 16 Danes and Norwegians. Fourteen new 
German churches have been organized, and 
278 members added to those already in ex- 
istence. The contributions of the German 
churches to the benevolent work averaged 
over one dollar per member. Appreciating 
the importance of having men specially 
trained for this German work, the Society, 
at the request of the Faculty of the Chica- 
go Theological Seminary, has permitted the 
Superintendent, the Rev. Geo. E. Albrecht, 
to devote more than half of his time to 
teaching in connection with the German 
Department of the Seminary. 

And now Mr. Albrecht reluctantly lays 
down all this work that he may respond toa 
voice that came to him five years ago, bid- 
ding him “go far hence among the Gen- 
tiles.”’” He sails at once for Japan, greatly 
to the regret of those interested in the Ger- 
man work here. 

The report from the states and territories 
of the West and South shows larger oppor- 
tunities and greater results. The churches 
in Florida during three years have increased 
from 4 to 34. The Little Rock (Ark.) church, 
three years old, is now self-sustaining. In 
Nebraska 15 churches reached self-support 
last year and 16 new ones were organized. 
In Dakota 31 churches were planted. In 
Southern California there is great growth. 

Secretary Joseph B. Clark, D.D., fo.lowed 
with a paper on “Our First Debt.’’ This 
was the result of a great falling off in lega- 
cies. The call for increased gifts has been 
nobly met —by increased gifts from the living 
to the amount of $70,000, but this was not 
enough by 40,000 to make up the loss of 
legacies. And yet out of 4,000 living 
churches, 863 made no contribution last year 
to the Society. This paper was the subject 
of a report adopted at a later session, favor- 
ing the enlargement of the Swett Exigency 
Fund, the appropriation and expenditure of 
legacies the year after they are received in- 
stead of the same year, and the securing of 
subscribers to a guaranty to make up unex- 
pected deficiencies. On Wednesday after 
noon a business. meeting was held in the 
basement while the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society held its large meeting in the 
audience room. The old officers were re- 
elected; a resolution was adopted that it is 
desirable that churches should send all gifts 
through their state auxiliaries, Lt was re- 
ported that it is impossible, under the laws, 
for the Society, being a creation of the State 
of New York, to hold meetings which could 
do valid business in other states, and that, 
therefore, the proposition to hold part of the 
annual meetings in the West, cannot be ac- 
cepted, 

On Thursday morning the report of the 
committee appointed last year, on the evan- 
gelization of cities, with which committee 
was associated, Dr. G. F. Pentecost by the 
Navional Council, to consider also the addi- 
tion of an evangelistic department, was read 
by Lyman Abbott, D.D. The conclusions 
are as follows, and it was adopted: 


“1. That it is not wise for this meeting to ad- 
vise the appointment of anew secretary for the 
work in cities. Whenever the necessities of the 
case, and the funds of the Society justify tne ap- 
pointment of a new Secretary, the detining of 
his department, and the adjustment of his work 
to that of the other secretaries should be left to 
the Executive Committee. 

“2. ‘he Society and its Auxiliaries are already 
employing evangelists, they having, during the 
past year, employed thirty-five, with good re- 
sults, Your Committee recommend the contin- 
uance and enlargement of this work. 

“3. ‘The Christianization of our great cities can- 
not be done by union chapels und evangelistic 
services. Churches should be established in 
churchless wards; churches which will be com- 
posed of Christian families, and will furnish 
Christian family life. 

“4. Such churches cannot, fora long time to 
come, be self-supporting; they must be helped by 
their more prosperous neighbors. The work is 
a proper missionary work in home soil, and, as 
such, must be maintained. 

“5. The work ought to be carried on, on unde- 
nominational principles; it must be carried on by 
denominational methods and organizations. In 
the present state of Protestant Chrisi:endom, 
undenominational churches cannoi be main- 
tained. 

“3. The churches in each city should assume 
the responsibility for the evangelization of the 
city; the Home Missionary Society must assume 
only the responsibility of giving to ihem aid as 
it isneeded. 

“7. Our theological seminaries cannot, by their 
present methods, supply the men. For the work 
of city evangelization we need at once men who 
have come from the people to whom they speak; 
and we therefore need schools for the education 
of such preachers, either in connection with 
theological seminaries, as at Oberlin aud Chi- 
cago, or separate from them.” 


The enthusiasm of the meetings wis of a 
high order, and the immense church was 





filled to the aisles and galleries. The work- 
ers in the field were represented by the su- 
perintendents, Mr. Puddefoot and others. 
The woman’s meeting was exceedingly in- 
teresting, and was addressed by Mrs. Tan- 
tor, Mrs. Shelton, Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Caswell, 
and Mrs. Richardson. The Congregational 
Union and the Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Seciety had each an hour allotted to 
them. 
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DR. MUNHALLIN TOLEDO. 
BY THE REV. J. A. P. M°GAW. 





ONE of your correspondents from Cleve- 
land mentioned Toledo among the lost 
cities. He assigned no reason for giving 
our city that bad pre-eminence, but simply 
said, ‘“‘ Toledo is lost.”” Well, there is this 
consolation in the case, ‘‘ The Son of Man is 
come to save that which was lost.’’ There 
are many lost souls in Toledo, but they are 
not all irrecoverably lost. There are not so 
mauy lost among us by several hundred as 
there were a mouth ago. 

A number of pastors considering the low 
state of religion, the prevailing worldliness 
ol many professed Christians, and the indif- 
ference to the claims of God among those 
outside of the churches, determined to seek 
help in their work, as Barnabas at Antioch 
sought the help of Saul of Tarsus. They in- 
vited Dr. L. W. Munhall, of Philadelphia, 
and his efficient helpers, Professor and Mrs. 
Towner, to assist them in revival meetings 
for four weeks. Eight churches, centrally 
located—the First, Central, and Washington 
Street Congregational; the First Baptist; 
Si. Paul’s and St. John’s Methodist; and the 
First and Westminster Presbyterian, joined 
in the invitation. Other evangelical churches 
warmly sympathized with the movement, 
and have rendered efficient help. 

The meetings began on Sunday, May 8th. 
They closeed June 3d with a grand jubi- 
lee meeting at the First Congregational 
Church. The work done has been a most 
blessed one. Both Dr. Munhall and Pro- 
fessor Towner were comparatively un- 
known in this city before they came. They 
will carry away with them the warmest 
benedictions of many Christian hearts. 

Your correspondent has had but a limited 
acquaintance with evangelists. He has 
labored with some who have had an ex- 
tended reputation. He has never met with 
one with whom he could more gladly labor, 
or whose spirit and methods he could more 
heartily indorse, than Dr. Munhall. And 
in saying this he is sure that he expresses the 
general feeling of the pastors in Toledo. 

Dr. Munhall is in the very prime of life. 
He is solidity built,and can endure an in- 
credible amount of labor without signs of 
weariness. He has a great deal of that inde- 
finable something which people call personal 
magnetism. He holds his hearers with the 
grip of a giant. He is a manof clear-cut 
convictions, and he has the courage of his 
convictions. He obeys the apostolic direc- 
tion, ‘‘ Preach the word.’”’ He gave, as the 
key-note of his ministrations here, the text, 
“To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is be- 
cause there is no light in them.’’ All his 
preaching here has been in harmony with 
this thought. Every important position 
taken has been sustained by abundant quo- 
tations from the Scriptures. All his argu- 
ments and appeals have been founded upon 
the Word ot God, 

He is a thoroughly logical preacher. His 
thoughts follow each other in logical se- 
quence, and are like forged thunder-bolts. 
He resorts to no clap-trap or sentimental 
nonsense. He uses many illustrations drawn 
from the Bivle, from natural science, from 
extensive reading and wide personal obser- 
vation of men and things; but he never uses 
an illustration that does not illustrate. 
There are frequent flashes of humor in his 
discourses, and people smile, and even laugh 
out; but nothing is ever said merely to excite 
laughter, or that detracts in tke slightest 
degree from the solemn eifects of his preach- 
ing. 

He is a fearless preacher. He calls men 
to repentance. In telling them what they 
must do to be saved, he insists that the first 
thing must be a willingness to forsake all 
known sin, and tnat without this they can- 
not be saved. He unsparingly attacks the 
worldliness of protessing Caristians. He 
gave one Bible reading and preached one 
sermon on worldly anusements. He showed 
the evil of card-playing,dancing and theater- 
going, by a faithful exposition and applica- 
tion of the Scriptures bearing upon these 
things. And yet there was such a ‘sweet 
reasonableness” in what he said, that those 
most given to such things could not take 
vifense. 

Toe meetings have been thronged from 
the beginning. Lurge charches have been 
filled again and aguin at the acternoon Bible 
readings. Osten the largest audience rooms 





of the city have been entirely insufficient 
even on week-day evenings to accommodate 
all who wished to hear. 

Professor and Mrs. Towner have rendered 
much valuable service as singers of Gos- 
pel truth. Their loving exhortations in 
song have touched many hearts with irre- 
sistible pathos. 

As the meetings drew to a close, many 
were the regrets expressed that they 
could not be continued longer. Pastors and 
people of different denominations have 
worked together in sweet and loving unity, 
and no discordant voice has been heard 
in the midst of the general harmony. 
The meetings close, but the revival 
will go on. Christians have been refresh- 
ed and quickened. Hundreds of pre- 
cious souls have been converted. There is 
scarcely a church in the city, English or 
German, Protestant or Catholic, that has 
not a representation in the converts. Tole- 
do will for all time be a better city for these 
glorious union revival meetings. 


DR. PENTECOST AT MONTPELIER. 





BY THE REV. JOHN H, HINCKS. 

In this beautiful mountain village, or, 
more properly speaking, miniature city of 
Vermont, Dr. Pentecost has just finished his 
second series of evangelistic services since 
leaving his pastorate to take up exclusively 
the larger work of an evangelist. The re- 
sult has been gratifying beyond expecta- 
tion. In a community which, from an un- 
fortunate experience of a former rev.val 
work, has had no desire for the presence of 
an evangelist for the past fifty years, the 
office of an evangelist stands amply vindi- 
cated, and for the evangelist himself there 
is among Christian people but one voice of 
appreciation and praise. 

One great benefit which has come to this 
community from Dr. Pentecost’s presence 
here has been the illustration which he has 
so conspicuously given of the true validity of 
the Christian character. 

If Dr. Pentecost’s presence here during 
the past three weeks has been of great serv- 
ice to us in illustrating the nobility of Coris- 
tian characten, it has not been less soin 
showing to us the power of the Word of God. 
Has there such a sight been witnessed in 
this place, within the memory of man, as 
people flocking daily, and even twice a day, 
in such large numbers, to listen to the 
preaching of the Gospel? It was not the elo- 
quence of the man in itself which drew the 
people, for eloquence, however great, would 
have exhausted all curiosity and interest 
after afew days. lt was the inherent inter- 
est of the subject as he presented it that had 
such fascination for the hearer. Those who 
heard once were, for the most part, com- 
pelled to come again; but the more they 
came the thirstier they became for the water 
out of the wells of salvation. 

And then the effect! Who would have ven- 
tured to predict that such numbers would 
have arisenin the public assembly and de- 
clared audibly their faith in Christ? How 
many Nicodemuses became open disciples! 
How many little children revealed, to the 
surprise, it may be, of unbelieving parents, 
and of incredulous disciples, that they had 
known the Father. How were Christians 
who had forgotten their first love, renewed, 
and all quickened to seek a Christian serv- 
ice which they had not admitted the claims 
of before, and raised to the recognition of a 
plane of Christian living of which they had 
before had no conception! And then what 
thoughts have come to many hearts; what 
convictions that are not yet avowed; what 
questionings that will not let the soul rest 
at ease in a life that is without hope and 
without God in the world! Truly, the Word 
of God has proved as wheat; has proved as 
fire; has proved as the hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces. 

And it was the Word of God in its purity, 
and notin any misconceived or corrupted 
form that had thisresult. There was no de- 
nying, but rather a giving prominence to 
retribution, or else the gospel of salvation 
would have had no meaning. There was no 
denying, but rather an exaltation of Christ 
as the incarnate Son of God, or else there had 
been no Atonement to accept. There was no 
denying, but rather an exaltation of the 
Holy Ghost, or else there nad been no assur- 
ance of adivine work in the soul, renewing 
it and perfecting in it the life of faith until 
the day of its complete salvation. There 
was no denial, but rather an exaltation of 
the Scriptures as containing a revelation of 
God, for without the truth of the Scriptures 
there would have been no promises to claim, 
no authority given to teach, no light sent 
forth from the Father of light to guide the 
human mind into the way of truth and of 
the life everlasting. 

MONTPELIER, VT, May Wth 1887. 








A CORRESPONDENCE between Bishop 
Riley, of Mexico, and Bishop Coxe, of West- 
ern New York is published, in which the 
former, whose resignation was presented to 
and accepted by the Mexican Commission 
of the House of Bishops some timé ago, asks 
that his ‘‘indisputable rights and obliga- 
tions as a clergyman in the Mexican Branch 
of the Church to exercise all the privileges 
and responsibilities of a presbyter in that 
communion” be recognized by the American 
Bishops. Bishop Coxe, in his reply, says: 

“To sit with ‘the Presbytery,’ and even to pre- 
side over them, as an elected prolocutor (not ex- 
oficio as a bishop) would be your privilege and 
unquestionable right. Of this there can be no 
doubt; but, do not understand me as advising it, 
which would be an impertinence. Your ‘rela- 
tions’ (i. ¢.,as a bishop) are assumed, by us, to 
have ceased and determined when your ‘ prof- 
fered’ resignation was (whether canonically or 
otherwise) accepted by the Commission. Possi- 
bly this is a mistake, but thus far I have not felt 
it my duty to ‘go behind the record.’ Forgive 
me if I venture to add that I trust you will con- 
tinue to do the same, unless it shall fully appear 
either that we have been mistaken, or that the 
dilemma may find some other happy solution in 
the providence of God.” 


.... We lately stated that Dr. Happer had 
a gift of $25,000 toward the Christian Col- 
lege in China. He writes us that he has 
secured $110,000 for the institution, and that 
it will open next January. <A paper signed 
by 421 persons of the gentry, officers, schol- 
ars and merchantsof Canton, has been sent 
to the trustees of the college, expressing 
their great desire for its location in their 
city. Of these gentlemen more than 150 
are literary graduates—some of them gradu- 
ates of the Imperial Academy. They say 
that they express, not only the wish and 
feelings of themselves, but the wish uf these 
same classes in the whole province of Can- 
ton. ‘‘Thisthey do,’’ writes Dr, Happer, “‘in 
the full knowledge of my labors as a mis- 
sionary for so many years, So far as I know, 
no similar incident has occurred in the his- 
tory of missionary effort,” 


....Mr. Moody has given notice concerning 
the College Students’ Summer School at 
Northfield, Mass., June 30th-July 12th, that 
young men and ladies, not college students, 
will be welcomed, but the school buildings 
are reserved for college students. Others 
can secure meals and table board at moder- 
ate prices in the dining halls, but must 
arrange for rooms in the village. The large 
hall will be large enough for all who may 
desire to attend the lessons. Professor 
Drummond, of Scotland, Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
Dr. Broadus, Prof. L. T. Townsend and 
others will aid in the conduct of the meet- 
ings. The fifth conference for Bible study 
will be held in Northfield, August 2d-11th. 
The price of board and rooms will be $1.50 a 
day in the school buildings. 


...-Heeding the threats of the French 
Government the Pope withdrew the nomina- 
tion of Mgr. Agliardi to be Nuncio at Pe- 
king. France has hitherto represented 
Catholic interests in the empire. The 
Chinese Government, very anxious for the 
change, has, it is said, hit upon a happy ex- 
pedient for accomplishing it. It has con- 
ferred upon Bishop Tagliabue,of Peking,the 
rank of mandarin, denoted bya red button, 
which will enable him to confer with other 
mandarins, even thuugh he may have no 
other official rank whatever. By this means 
the Pope is provided with a legate on the 
spot, through whom he can communicate 
his views to the Chinese Government, and 
carry on negotiations if necessary. 


.... The work of evangelization in Roman 
Catholic Belgium is in the hands of the Evan 
gelical Society. Fully eighty congrega- 
tions and preaching places have been estab- 
lished; seventeen pastors, five candidates 
and five colporteurs are engaged in the work, 
which is doze in both the Flemish and the 
French languages. The number of Sunday- 
schools is now fifty-seven, with an attend- 
ance of 2,350 children. It is noteworthy that 
in the recent labor uprisings, none of the 
Evangelicals were complicated, and that al- 
though these people are all poor, they con- 
tributed last year nearly fifty thousand 
francs for the work of the Gospel. 


....The Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor hold their sixth annual con- 
ference at Saratoga Springs, July 5-7. The 
organization has grown with unprecedented 
rapidity during the past year, having more 
than doubled its membership within a few 
months. It now numbers over one hundred 
thousand members, in all evangelical denom 
inations. 


....A correspondent sends us an account 
of another instance of Christian union like 
that at Naugatuck, Ct. It occurred at New- 
town, L. I., where a memorial service was 
conducted in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church by the rector, assisted by Presbyte- 
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rian and Reformed pastors, The service 
was enjoyed by people of many denomina- 
tions. 


.... Thirty-two of the churches of Chicago 
have received, since January, as the result 
of Mr. Moody’s meetings, 1,621 persons on 
profession of faith. 








Missions. 
FAMINE IN ASIA MINOR. 


WE have received the following from the 
Rooms of the American Board in Boston: 
To THE EDITORS OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I BEG to call your attention to the following 
statement prepared from letters just received 
from the Rev. G. F. Montgomery, of Adana, 
Asia Minor. Will it be agreeable to you, in the 
interest of humanity, to give this paper an in- 
sertion in your journal? The case is urgent and 
appeals to the philanthropy of all classes. The 
funds collected will be distributed among all, 
without reference to sect or nationality. 

Very sincerely yours, 

N. G. CLARK, Secretary. 

The officers of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions have received tidings of a fam- 
ine now prevailing on the Cilicia Plain in 
Asia Minor, a region about one-half as large 
as the state of Massachusetts, bordering on 
the Mediterranean Sea, and embracing the 
ancient cities of Tarsus and Adana. The 
state of affairs is so deplorable as to render 
an appeal to the benevolent publican imme- 
diate duty. The harvest time has just 
passed, but nota single sheaf of grain will 
be cut in all the plain, ordinarily so fertile, 
save in a few fields artificially watered. 
The city of Adana is in the center of this re- 
gion, and from this place the Rev. G F. Mont- 
gomery wrote, May 5th and 6th, of a severe 
winter with much suffering, during which 
the people had lived on in the hope of better 
times at hand, he adds: 

* Now the spring has come, and the heaven is 
as iron, and the earth as brass. There is no 
grass for the cattle, no harvest of the winter- 
sown grain, and no sowing for the usual summer 
crops; absolutely no opportunity to earn a sin- 
gle piaster of money ; the little oil in the bottom 
of the cruse and the handful of meal in the bar- 
rel are fast wasting away, and there is yet at 
least twelve months before there can possibly be 
any work or another opportunity for a harvest. 
Already most of the farming villages in 
the vicinity are quite deserted. The people had 
hoped to save their vineyards, but now the 
leaves that are just beginning to come out are 
turning yellow, and vines are beginning to dry 
up, and will be ruined. Numbers of people are 
trying to sell copper vessels, beds, furniture, 
cows and oxen on the street, at one-fourth of 
their worth. Cows are being sold at the ridicu- 
lous price of thirty piasters each—about a dollar 
and @ quarter.” 

A committee, appointed at Adana to pre- 
sent an appeal to benevolent people in 
America, have sent the following statement, 
which is vouched for as correct by American 
missionaries in Turkey: 


“7 e 


“A square section of our most fertile plain, 
3,600 square miles in extent, extending from 
Mersine, on the west, sixty miles to Missis, on 
the east, and sixty miles from north to south, is 
stripped of its glory and beauty, and remains a 
sad desert. <A part of our vineyards did not be- 
gin to put forth their new branches, and those 
that did do so are already beginning to wither. 

“The yearly exports from these fields, during 
the last few years, in cotton, sesame, oats and 
millets, have been 800,000 L. 'I. (about three and 
one-half million dollars), and the wheat and 
barley produced have been worth even more, 

“This year, also, because there is no grass, the 
flocks and herds are mostly destroyed. Butter, 
cheese and milk are with difficulty found, 

“ From these statements you will understand 
something of the calamity which is upon us. 

“This section of country contains over 100,000 
inhabitants, of whom 20,000 are able to find a 
living without help. But 80,000 are destitute and 
cannot be kept from starvation unless help is 
brought to them from without. Many of them 
have lived until now only by selling their furni- 
ture, in some cases even to the beds from under 
them. 

“Three days ago I came across a little gir 
twelve years old trying to sella small glass hand 
lamp on the street for one piaster that she might 
buy bread, as she said they had nothing to eat at 
home and after this nothing left to sell. 

“The sad sights we are compelled every day to 
witness cannot be described with the pen. Alil 
eyes are full of weeping and the air is full of 
lamentation. 

** Unless the benevolent of America and Eng- 
land have mercy and reach out their pitying 
hands toward our country with generous help 
this large number of poor people must perish 
from starvation. 

* For our part we think it sufficient to put this 
sad matter before you and implore your pity and 
aid. (Signed) KEVORK MICHAELYAN.” 

Will ngt'the benevolent peoplein the United 
States reSpond quickly and generously to 
this appeal for aid? Contributions, espe- 
cially designated for this purpose, will be 
received and forwarded immediately by 
Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer A. B. C. F. M., 
No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 





News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

CORRESPONDENCE between Secretary 
Bayard and Minister West is made public 
on the subject of the landing of pauper im- 
migrants in this country. The Secretary 
informed the British Minister that 

“It is impossible to give any general assurance 

that persons belonging to a particular class will 
not be obnoxious to the provisions of the law. 
The only test there is provided is the ability of 
the intended emigrant ‘to take care of himself 
or herself without becoming a public charge’; 
and this test is to be applied impartially to all 
persons of whatever nationality.” 
Under date of May 17th, Minister West in- 
formed Secretary Bayard that her Majesty’s 
Government intimates that the intending 
emigrants are not paupers, but crofters, 
whose passages are only partly paid from 
publie funds, and desires to know whether 
this affects in any way the tenor of the Sec- 
retary’s previous statement. In reply the 
Secretary says: 

“ For the reasons stated in my note of the 7th 
instant, the department is unable to give any 
assurance that any particular class of immi- 
grants will be permitted to land. The provis- 
ions of the law look to the actual condition of 
each person and are impartial in their opera- 
tion.” 


..The Apache Indians are on the war- 
path again. Eighteen escaped from the 
Agency. A dispatch from Nogales, Arizona, 
says: 

* Indications continue to strengthen the belief 
that the number of Indians on the war-path is 
much larger than is reported, as bands have been 
seen in widely different sections of the country 
on the same day. A telegram from San Carlos, 
stating that there are hostiles in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains has been received. InSanta 
Barbara and Patagonia Mountains near this 
place immense fires are raging, which are no 
doubt started by the Indians for the purpose of 
covering up their tracks. Yesterday afternoon 
a report came in to the effect that Lieutenant 
MeNutt and his men had a running fight with 
the hostiles, but later a courier came in to the 
soldiers’ camp and reported that the troops ran 
upon a party of Indians, and at the time of his 
leaving were chasing the Indians over the hills. 
It seemed evident that the intention of the 
hostiles is to reach the Sierra Madre. The coun- 
try is full of soldiers, and it is almost impossible 
to see how the raid can last very long.” 


.... The proceedings against the three men 
charged with embracery in the Jacob Sharp 
case began last Wednesday morning witlr 
the affixing of the signatures of Messrs. 
Hudson,Sutton and Raymond totheir depo- 
sitions taken the day before. Judge Bar- 
rett issued State warrants, respectively 
charging John Vanderbilt and George H. 
Warner with embracery, and George W. 
Linch with attempt at embracery. The 
three were arrested, and then released on 
bail. Their cases will come before the 
Grand Jury. The attempts to complete the 
Sharp jury during the week were futile. At 
the end of the week there were still two va- 
cant seats in the jury-box. The defense, 
however, had exhausted all its peremptory 
challenges, which gave good reason to ex- 
pect that the case would be opened for the 
people early this week. 


.. The test case of the hotel-keepers of this 
city, who sought to obtain a judicial con- 
struction of the law against selling liquor to 
guests on Sunday, was decided against them 
on Friday last, by Judge Lawrence of the Su- 
preme Court. He dismisses altogether the 
elaborate consideration presented by coun- 
sel of *‘ the act of 1857 as amended by the acts 
of 1870 and 1873,”’ and says that hotel-keepers 
sell liquor only by virtue of a license; that 
the license in terms specifies that liquors 
shall not be sold on Sunday; that violation 
of this condition annuls the license, and 
that with his license annulled a hotel-keeper 
cannot sell liquor at all. Counsel for the 
hotel-keepers will appeal the case to the 
General Term 


..The City Counsellor of St. Louis has 
given an opinion that under the new Sun 
day law, which will go into effect in that 
city on June 19th, saloons, theaters, base- 
ball parks, and all other places. of 
amusement must be closed. All busi- 
ness, except charitable and that com- 
ing under the head of necessity, is pro- 
hibited. The punishment for a violation 
of the law is a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. 

FOREIGN. 

..It is expected that the session of the 
German Reichstag will close on June 22d. 
The Government aims to secure among other 
things during the present session the pas- 
sage of the law regulating the administra- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine. This measure will 
be carried to its second reading without 
amendment. The debate on the bill on its 
first reading had the effect of evoking from 





the Alsatian members much better speeches 
than usual. They declared that the meas- 
ure was intended to enable the Government 
toappoint a dictator in every commune in 
Alsace-Lorraine. In reply Herr von Putt- 
kamer, Minister of the Interior, appealed to 
the House to assist the Government to con- 
tend against French agitation, which, he 
said, was largely fomented throughout the 
Reichland by the present burgomasters and 
other municipal officers. His concluding 
declaration that the Government could not 
be responsible for the administration of af- 
fairs in the Reichland unless it was allowed 
to deal in its own way with the anti-German 
officials, caused the House to decide to reject 
Dr. Windthorst’s proposal and to refer the 
bill to a committee. Dr. Windthorst made 
along speech criticising the bill, but he was 
heard in unsympathetic silence by his usual 
supporters. All parties in the Reichstag, 
except the Protesters, concur in acknowl- 
edging the necessity of granting the Govern- 
ment extended powers of administration in 
the Reichsland, besides the law reorganizing 
the municipal departments. 


....Dr. Mackenzie has performed a second 
operation upon the tumor in the Crown 
Prince Frederick William’s throat and suc- 
cessfully removed another portion of it. 
Despite the assurance of Dr. Mackenzie that 
the growth in his throat is not malignant, 
the public is still very anxious concerning 
him. Drs. Bergman, Tobald and Gerhardt 
are less decided upon the nature of the 
growth. Dr. Bergman, who has hitherto 
been acting upon the belief that it is of a 
cancerous nature, is reported to be holding 
aloof from the treatment now pursued, per- 
mitting Dr. Mackenzie to have the lead, but 
still adhering to his former opinion. Pro- 
fessor Virchow, it is said, affirms that his 
examination furnished no absolute indica- 
tion that the growth in the Prince’s throat 
is non-malignant. If the present theory 
concerning the disease is followed, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie must perform an operation to re- 
move the minute excrescence growing upon 
the larynx, and this must be repeated at in- 
tervals of fifteen days. Until the doctors 
unanimously declare it to be their opinion 
that the growth is not malignant the anxie- 
ty will not be abated. The Crown Prince 
will probably not be able to go to London 
for the Queen’s Jubilee, but his son, 
Prince William, will attend the eeremonies, 


. After the rejection of several amend- 
ments to clause four of the Crimes Bill in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday last, 
by the application of the closure rule, Mr. 
Balfour moved that the section providing 
for the removal of venue to London be 
omitted from the bill, and the motion was 
carried. Mr. Smith gave notice that at ten 
P.M. on Friday, the 17th inst, he would move 
that the Chairman forthwith put the ques- 
tion on any motion, amendment, or proposal 
relating to the clause then under discussion, 
and on each remaining clause of the bill. 
The notice has called forth the bitterest de- 
nunciation of the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell both made _ vigorous 
speeches against what they regard unprece- 
dented procedure and unwarranted haste. 


..The Porte has asked that the Egyp- 
tian convention be modified so as to give 
Turkey the exclusive right to send troops to 
Egypt in the event of disturbance. Lord 
Salisbury declines to alter the convention, 
which has already been signed. It is an- 
nounced at Constantinople that the adhe- 
sion of the Powers to the Convention will be 
invited, and that if any of the Powers fail to 
give their sanction within three years, such 
refusal will be regarded as constituting an 
external danger to Egypt, and the British 
evacuation of the country will be post- 
poned, 


.-Lord Tennyson is suffering from a 
severe attack of gont and has been ordered 
away on a yacht cruise for the benefit of his 
health. The Prince of Wales, has, there- 
fore, asked Lewis Morris to write the inau- 
gural ode for the Imperial Institute. Sulli- 
van will set it to music and will conduct its 
rendition by a monster chorus and orches- 
tra at Albert Hall on July 4th, in the pres- 
ence of the Queen. 


.. The Queen, in order to invest the Jubi- 
lee ceremony in Westminster Abbey with 
greater pomp, has consented to assume the 
state robes and to be surrounded with all 
the insigna of sovereignty after entering 
the abbey. Eight thousand troops will line 
the route to the Abbey, besides a guard of 
honor of 600 persons. 


....The autograph letter from the Pope, 
which Mgr. Scilla will present to Queen 
Victoria, after congratulating her Majesty 
upon her Jubilee, otfers a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the action of the Indian Gov- 
ernment toward the Catholic missions, and 





of the protection afforded the Catholic 
hierarchy in India. 


..-The latest Congo advices are that 
Stanley’s expedition was making a success- 
ful but slow progress up the river with ves- 
sels heavily laden. The expedition passed 
the confluence of the Kasal River on May 


6th, and Stanley expected to arrive at Bolo- 
bo on May 8th. 





THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


N.E. Chautauqua’s S.S. Assembly, 


At Lakeview, South Framingham, Mass., opens Piet 
12th and closes July 23d, 1t 

Programs, giv ing = ‘information, may be had 
of cost, by send EL COCHRAN, Supe, 
Lakeview, South yh Mass. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


PE, 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAV S LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWAREof enteations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and sieicae bears the 
above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PY LE, NEW YORK. 


HORLICK’S FOOD 


The best food for Infants, Dyspeptics, Convalescents 
and Invalids generally. Invaluable to Sufferers from 
Constipation. 

A most nutritious diet for nursing mothers. 

REQUIRES NO COOKING, 

‘The best substitute for Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, etc. 

Price, 40 and 75 cents. All Druggists. 

Correspondence Solicited. Book on Treatment of 
Infants sent free. 


HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY, 
RACINE, WIS, 
AILEY’S (ici Spreua- 


Silver-Plated 
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cORRUG ATED GLASS 


REFLECTORS | ! oe tion for 
hes, 


“U0 Hod. 


ogue & price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 
13 Wood St. -Pittsburgh,Pa 
H EAL TH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
etal Teeth upon the receipt of tage. Dr. W. E. 
IUNN, 831 Lexington Ave., Cor. 5th, Street, N., Y. on 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 be <reg Street, 
CHICAG 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


‘cures 
‘ancer, Catarrh, Sait Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dy spepsia Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, and d all 


BLOOD ISEASES. Send tur ¢ir 
poular. ention tite 


PURE WINES. | 


CHURCHES that want Pure Unadulterated Wines 
by the gallon for communion purposes at reasonable 
prices, physicians that want a pure article of wine 

or spirits of any kind for the sick, should apply for 
circular and price-list. Orders for any part of the 
country have the best attention | ond dlapaten. 

New York Depot, Brotherhood Winer, 
: ok , eee 2 Street, New 3 ork. 
Central vineyards and shippin 
Washingtonville, ~~ Co., N. ¥. 




















‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


w ALTER’ S PARK SANITARIUM, 
rnersville, Berks Co., Penn, 
On the am. side, 1 00 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 
electricity, creat ghana gardens yineyard, 
dairy, livery reular f 
- RO RERT WAT TER. M.D. 





Saratoga Springs, 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Open from June 18th to Oct. Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VENDOME, 


Cor, Commonwealth Ave. & Dartmouth St. 








One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for tfansient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its ma 
on Commonwealth Avenue, —_ is acknwiedged 0 
be the finest boulevard in America. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO., Proprietors: | 


GREENLEAF., of Profile House, White Mount-" 
sings 8 BARNES & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 
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NOTICES. 4 


t® All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent. P. 0, Box 2787. 

¢? All business communications from ubscribers 
and advertisers to THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t{®” Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. “Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

t#"We do not hold ourselves reponsible for any 
view or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

¢?"Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE LETTER OF DR. HOPKINS. 


On another page we publish a letter 
from Dr. Mark Hopkins, in which he com- 
ments with some sharpness of touch on 
a recent editorial article of ours upon 
‘*Councils for Foreign Missionary Candi- 
We have no criticism to make 
on the tone in which the venerable ex- 


dates.” 


president writes, since to us as to him the 
subject is one of pressing importance, and 
we do not expect from others, any more 
than we seek for ourselves,in the practical 
discussion of such a theme, the restrained 
gentleness of argument and phrase which 
would be appropriate if we were discussing 
the unity of the Homeric poems, or the 
Platonic philosophy of Ideas. Dr. Hop- 
kins sets forth his impressions of what we 
wrote with characteristic clearness and 
force, and we are heartily glad to see that 
while he is musing the fire still burns. 
Long may it be before his earnest spirit 
fails to work with his disciplined mind in 
fulfilling great offices for the communities 
which hold him in affectionate honor! To 
some parts of his article, however, we take 
very positive exceptions; from a good deal 
which he says we energetically dissent,and 
our different judgment he will wish us to 
present with the sincere frankness of 
which he has set us an excellent example. 

Dr. Hopkins must surely be aware, 
when he reflects, that he is wholly off 
from the line of just representation when 
he speaks of us as “insinuating looseness 
of doctrine and heresy on the part of 
those who favor councils, and imputing to 
them unworthy motives.” If we had 
been characterizing, in particular para- 
graphs of the article, the whole body of 
those who would substitute temporary 
councils for the permanent Committee in 





primary judgment of the theological quali- 
fications of missionary candidates, his criti- 
cism would have been not undeserved. But 
he will see, if he reads again, that we were 
doing no such thing. What we said was, 
and we repeat it with affirmative emphasis, 
that all who accept the theory of a Future 
Probation will be found to favor councils, 
in distinction from the Prudential Com- 
mittee, as original judges of missionary 
candidates; and that all who prefer an 
evasive indefiniteness in theological state- 
ment, or who have some pet speculation 
of their own, not accepted by the churches 
at large, will be instinctively ranged upon 
the same side. We distinctly separated 
from others these two classes, as being ad- 
vocates of the course to which we are 
opposed who are not likely to be detached 
from their preference by any argument 
of ours. The statement of fact concern- 
ing them is conspicuously true. That it 
holds, absolutely, concerning the first 
class, he who runs may read. The An- 
dover Review offers continual and un- 
answerable proof. That it is equally true 
of the second class, it seems impossible 
for our honored friend himself to doubt. 
We have no personal acquaintance, for 
example, with a gentleman said to have 
been ordained not long since to the Con- 
gregational ministry, in a city from which 
Williamstown is not distant, who ex- 
pressed himself, according to the report, 
as having no belief in a Tri-personality in 
the Deity, as being unable to worship 
Jesus as Divine in any but a poetical 
sense, and as holding the common theory 
of the Atonement to be immoral. But we 
risk nothing in saying that if he has 
thought of the matter at all, this gentle- 
man holds the Prudential Committee to 
be a monstrously ‘‘ obstructive” body, and 
thinks that all candidates for missionary 
service should come, without preliminary 
inquiry, before councils as nearly as pos- 
sible resembling his own. There are more 
than some of us wish there were of men 
not in sympathy with evangelical truth 
in the ministry of dispersed Congrega- 
tional churches, through the carelessness 
or the rashness of councils; and that they 
will be found almost if not quite uni- 
versally, and often effusively, opposed to 
any permanent Committee, which they 
naturally call ‘‘ inquisitorial,” is to us as 
certain as that rivers run toward the sea. 
But we were making no exhaustive classi- 
fication of the advocates of councils, in 
thus indicating some who would certainly 
be found on that side. We neither said, 
nor implied, nor imagined, that all who 
are disposed to agree with these men in 
their preference for a policy share their 
objectionable opinions, God forefend! On 
the other hand, we distinctly recognized 
the fact, throughout a long article, that 
many earnestly evangelical men—as 
earnest and as intelligent in their faith as 
Dr. Hopkins—have been either in perplex- 
ity on the subject, or disposed to intrust 
to the decision of councils the whole ques- 
tion of the theological qualifications of 
missionary candidates. This has been 
their inclination, more or less distinctly, 
not because they are loose in doctrine, but 
because the change has been loudly urged, 
because it is represented as the more 
natural Congregational mode, because the 
Committee at Boston is persistently de- 
scribed as acting in an arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial way, or because they dislike ani- 
mated discussion, and would exclude 
debate from the meetings of the Board. 
Our whole argument was addressed to 
this large and important class of persons, 
among whom are choice personal friends, 
some of them more and others less for- 
mally committed to the policy which we 
oppose. We spoke of them as having im- 
pressions in its favor, if not definite opin- 
ions, as saying that times have changed, 
that the early necessity for examinations 
by the 
that the matter may now = safely 
be left in the hands of councils. 
Arguing with the other sort of 
people, whom we had distinctly set by 
themselves, we assumed from the outset 
to be waste of labor. We have no com- 
mon ground on which to stand with them 
in the exchange of reasons. It was those 
who in doctrine are in sympathy with us 
whom we wished to detain, if we might, 
from the acceptance of the council-propo- 
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sition, or to withdraw from it if they had 
been inconsiderately committed to it. We 
have been greatly gratified by many and 
hearty responses to our words. But to 
charge us with imputing to all who may 
prefer the method of councils what we 
did and do attribute to some, is a paralo- 
gism which will not pass muster. Dr. 
Hopkins’s eye should detect as quickly as 
anybody’s the logical fallacy of converting 
particulars into universals. We might 
doubtless say, without impropriety, that 
men of loose life will be very certain not to 
agree with his excellent system of ethics; 
but it would be quite a different thing if 
we should say that all who fail to accept 
his doctrine of Love as a Law are thereby 
shown to be immoral. That a good many 
dishonest clerks and cashiers escape to 
Canada is obvious enough. It by no 
means follows that all Americans found 
over the border are absconding default- 
ers. 

Our honored friend denies for himself, 
with an earnestness which seems hardly 
demanded, that he belongs to either of 
the two classes mentioned at the outset of 
our,article. No human being, who ever 
has heard of him, supposed that he did. 
He seems, however, to put himself, with 
considerable distinctness, into the third 
and more important class which we had 
in mind, when he speaks of himself as 
favoring councils ‘‘ if no better way can 
be found of obviating the present diffi- 
culties of the Board”; and adds that only 
in view of certain evils, perceived or anti- 
cipated by him, does his mind look to 
councils for relief. Having heard nothing 
from him for many months we are glad 
to know, and to make known, precisely 
what his position is. It was very nearly 
that state of mind—of not entirely deci- 
sive inclination toward the council-propo- 
sition—which we had in view in setting 
forth, in temperate terms, the dangers 
connected with the exclusive theological 
examination of missionary candidates by 
such localand temporary bodies. It would 
certainly be a joy to multitudes if Dr. 
Hopkins should come to feel that harmony 
may be restored, and difficulties obviated, 
without resort to a method so new, so haz- 
ardous in its nature, which seems to many 
so prophetic of evil. 

He denies, with much earnestness, that 
he wishes to exclude any debate from the 
meetings of the Board, except the dizcus- 
sion of theological questions, and espe- 
cially the question of a Future Probation. 
We do not share his dislike of such dis- 
cussion, but we are wholly unable to see 
how the substitution of council-examina- 
tions for the inquiries of the Prudential 
Committee would have any tendency to 
produce even the limited result which he 
desires. Suppose a council, for instance, 
to approve a man for missionary service 
who thinks the Atonement immoral, and 
Christ divine only in a poetical sense, does 
anybody suppose that no questions will 
be asked in the meetings of the Board 
about such opinions? that those holding 
them will be suffered to go in consenting 
silence as the accepted messengers of the 
Gospel, sent and sustained by the faithful 
believers whose contributions fill the 
treasury? In the special matter of Future 
Probation—concerning which Dr. Hop- 
kins justly declares that no considerable 
number of the constituents of the Board 
wish tu send out men who will preach it 
—does anybody imagine that those of 
us who believe that doctrine to be sim- 
ply an easy sliding way to the theory 
of Universal Salvation would remain dumb 
in the annual meetings, if scattered and 
irresponsible councils were giving appro- 
bation tomen who hold it, and in the 
name of the Board,and at its expense, 
were making them the ambassadors of our 
churches? The truth is that the present 
method of procedure, if decisively main- 
tained and fairly administered, is the only 
one which can do anything important 
toward ruling such questions out of the 
meetings in time to come. The council- 
scheme, if introduced, would only force 
them to the surface with an incessant and 
a pitiless recurrence. It would do so, 
and it ought to. For it is the very busi- 
ness of the Board to teach a true theology, 
even that of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ex- 
cept for this purpose it has no ground of 
existence, no raison d’étre. The theology 








taught by it has always hitherto been the 
definite evangelical system. Let it be de- 
cided that it is to be that, and nothing 
else, in time to come, and further discus- 
sion of this principal subject will be super- 
fluous. But let it be seen that another 
element is likely to come in, whether 
through the Committee or through coun- 
cils—an element which in the judgment 
of most antagonizes the Gospel, offers a 
fantastic alternative to it, and makes it 
even dangerous to proclaim it—and it is 
as certain as are the courses of the suns 
that it will not get in, by either method, 
without prolongedand vehement discus- 
sion. We should not expect Dr. Hop- 
kins to be passive if a man should present 
himself in his lecture-room to teach utili- 
tarianism in morals, or in the scientific 
department of the college to teach that 
the earth is a flat disc, not a sphere, and 
that the sun daily goes around it. Yet 
neither of these objectionable doctrines 
has to do directly with immortal welfares. 
To suppose that an innovating theory of 
religion is to gain consent and active co- 
operation in a body composed of expe- 
rienced and fervent believers, without en- 
countering a questioning and a resisting 
discussion, is not to us an evidence of 
foresight. 

Dr. Hopkins seems particularly sur- 
prised at what he calls, with a vehemence 
which of course seems to him to be justi- 
fied, our ‘‘ astounding assertion” that the 
proposed substitution of councils for the 
Committee in the primary theological 
judgment of candidates is ‘‘ an innovation 
called for by nothing whatever but a de- 
sire to force new theories into the Board.” 
In spite of his protest the statement must 
stand, since, in our view, it exactly ex- 
presses the truth. This entire proposition 
to refer all questions about the theology 
of candidates to local councils, was occa- 
sioned by the effort persistently made, but 
as constantly baffled by the Prudential 
Committee, to transform the notion of a 
Future Probation from a private scholas- 
tic speculation into a doctrine accredited by 
the Board, and judged suitable to be held 
and distributed by its agents. Nothing 
was heard of the council scheme till this 
effort appeared. Almost nothing has been 
heard of anything else since the claim of 
admission for this hypothesis of a proba- 
tion to come became importunate. Of 
course we understand,as distinctly as any- 
body, that many not holding the clamor 
ous and intruding theory now favor the 
measure proposed in its behaif. But the 
origjnal sole occasion of its being pro- 
posed was the emergence of the 
unaccepted speculation, and its insist- 
ence on the right to a place in the mission- 
ary field. The furtherance of this is the 
only end to be practically gained if the 
change should be carried. The utmost 
that Dr. Hopkins claims is that, in his 
judgment, we should have as sound and 
faithful a body of missionaries under the 
new plan as under the old. He does not 
hope to gain any improvement. It is, 
therefore, accurately true that the effort 
to make the Board tolerate and teach the 
new speculation, which had got itself 
before into Seminary chairs, has been the 
only primary occasion for this proposal to 
revise, and in effect to reverse, the historic 
method of the Board in the selection of 
candidates. We are sorry to differ from 
our honored correspondent, but in this 
matter the truth compels us. We should 
equally have to differ from him if he were 
to insist that the late effort to loosen the 


| laws in regard to pool-selling was not the 


effect of a desire to engage in that hitherto 
prohibited pursuit. 

He intimates, further, that an effort was 
made some years ago to use the Board as 
‘‘a theological make-weight” in current 
discussions, and that the effort has since 
been continued. We have no idea to 
what he refers unless it should be to 
the unsubstantial and almost forgotten 
story, born of some one’s suspicious 
fancy, which had a brief and in- 
glorious circulation a few years since, 
about the meeting at Portland. It was 
rumored, we remember, that the officers 
of the Board, or some of them, had sought 
then to suggest topics to speakers, and to 
guide them with official or personal 
counsel as to the course of their public 
discussions. The story was improbabl 
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on the face of it, and was at once con- 
clusively denied by both officers and 
speakers. It can hardly be this, we should 
imagine, which Dr. Hopkins hasin mind; 
yet, if not this, we cannot conjecture to 
what he refers. Nobody wishes, so far as 
we know, to have the Board take any part 
in disputes between professors or semina- 
ries, religious newspapers or theological 
reviews. What we do want, and mean 
to have if we may, those of us who 
adhere to the old doctrine and the 
old method, is that the Board shall 
adhere to them also. That is precisely, as 
we understand it, what the Prudential 
Committee has done, up tothis time. That 
is what we hope it will continue to do, as 
heartily approved and sustained by the 
Board, in all the future. If any new doc- 
trine seeks to come in, especially one un- 
scriptural, dangerous, revolutionary in 
nature, its right will certainly be con- 
tested; but it » ill be the doctrine which is 
fought, not the professor, or the semi- 
nary, or the monthly magazine, whence it 
proceeds. ‘‘ Suitable missionaries,” as Dr. 
Hopkins says, are what we want to find 
and to send; but the large majority can- 
not make up their minds, any more than 
could those whose legacies of money and 
of honor they inherit, that candidates are 
‘* suitable ” who expect a longer and prob- 
ably a better probation for the heathen 
after death than they have had here. The 
whole question which meets the Board 
rests at that point, and nowhere else. It is 
not a question about Andover or Bangor, 
New Haven or Hartford, about one philo- 
sophical system or another. It is about 
the personal men or women who come 
to the Committee to be approved and to 
be maintained in the missionary work. 
Theological institutions, and philosophical 
controversies, must always be left to take 
care of themselves. 

Dr. Hopkins wishes that some one would 
move a resolution at the next annual meet- 
ing that the Board will send out no one 
‘‘who is not as certain that there will be 
no such [future] Probation as he is of the 
being of God.” This looks like drawing 
the lines of belief to a pretty taut tension, 
with a rather impatient hand. The being 
of God is an axiom of the moral nature, 
and a first principle in philosophy and re- 
ligion. It is a direct and luminous infer- 
ence from our own constitution, and from 
the plan and structure of the universe. To 
be as certain about anything in the future 
as we are about this, while the gift of 
prophecy is denied us, is a rather steep 
standard of conviction. We do not at all 
expect that Mr. Robert Ingersoll, while he 
retains his present opinions, will be in- 
vited by the faculty of Williams College 
to deliver religious lectures to the students; 
but we are not as certain of it as 
we are of the being of God. We do not 
expect that the harbor of New York will 
be deserted by commerce, and the city be 
left a soundless waste of unoccupied 
houses; but we are by no means as certain 
about it as we are of the Divine existence 


and attributes. What we have to 
say of the hypothesis of Future 
Probation is this: That no evidence 


for it appears in the Scripture; that Christ 
did not intimate it; that neither of his 
apostles has given authority for any such 
surmise; that the entire trend of the Gos- 
pel, in promise, warning, and illustrious 
discovery, isin a wholly different direc- 
tion; that no valid testimony reaches us 
in its favor; that if it be true the heathen 
are almost certainly better off without the 
Gospel; and that the whole rash specula- 
tion appears to us to be nothing in the 
world but a boid and dangerous guess of 
men to whom God has given no special 
inspiration, and who are playing with fire 
in the midst of inflammable human desires 
when they predict such a future opportu- 
nity. A strong and settled practical judg- 
ment, definitely opposed to it, is what 
may be reasonably required of missiona- 
ries. We want to send out no men who 
hold it; no men, even, who are inwardly 
inclined to it, while professing to be in 
darkness and doubt; for in some whom we 
havé known, or whose writings we have 
read, this tempting and demoralizing sug- 
gestion of future chances has wrought with 
strange fury, at first a small insensitive 
swelling, then a spreading complication 
of mischiefs, conspiring to results beyond 





reach of cure. A dream to-day it has been, 
to-morrow a working hypothesis but of sec- 
ondary importance, and ere Jong a doctrine 
as substantial and influential as the doc- 
tring of the Cross, which is claimed, in fact, 
to be interpreted by it. Unless weare un- 
speakably mistaken, the Christians who 
contribute to the Board will see the 
planets wavering on their poise before 
they will give their money and their 
prayers to further such a doctrine of evil. 

We are sorry to be unable to regard 
even the compromise proposed by Dr. 
Hopkins as a practicable one; i. e., ‘‘ to 
send out no one who should so hold the 
doctrine that he would feel obliged to 
preach it.” How about teaching it pri- 
vately? How about discussing it in mis- 
sionary assemblies, to inoculate others 
with the suggestion? How about brood- 
ing over it in private, till one’s love for it 
is intensified by his sense of constraint, 
and it comes to color all his teaching? 
What can be the use, any way, of sending 
out men with dangerous opinions which 
they are formally forbidden to preach? 
If applied to any body, why not bring 
within the range of such a practice the 
earnest Universalists, some of whom are 
fairly orthodox in faith except in their 
special view of the future? Why not, 
certainly, bring in Spiritualists, who are 
not unfrequently quite attentive students 
of the Bible, and addicted to earnest 
religious exhortation? It would seem 
to us foolish to try to apply a rule 
of this sort to any class of mis- 
sionary candidates. The churches do 
not want fettered men, in that work, 
or in any other, nor men who will 
consent to be fettered. They want men 
who believe, like the apostle, and, there- 
fore, like the anostle speak. There never 
has been, and, please God, there never 
will be any lack of such men. We have 
had them by hundreds heretofore, in the 
missionary service, and their work has 
been magnificent. It has made Heaven 
more populous,and given to our American 
Christianity a long renown. We shall 
have them hereafter as fast as they are 
needed. The Board can never accomplish 
its office for the Master and for the world 
by sending men forth upon each of whom 
rests a partial tongue-tie. It can do a 
work than which none has been nobler 
since the day of the apostles, by sending 
out men who hold the faith which was 
preached of old at Ephesus and at Corinth 
and on Mars’ Hill, which was held with 
enthusiasm by those by whom the Board 
was founded, and in which has been the 
strength and inspiration of those whose 
names have glorified its service. It will 
never, in our judgment, have either peace, 
prosperity or power,until it absolutely de- 
termines to confine its commissions hence- 
forth to such men. 

As to the ‘‘ difficulties ” which Dr. Hop- 
kins understands to exist at the Mission 
Rooms, and which he rather blames us for 
‘‘ignoring” in our article, we have not 
known of any except those occasioned by 
the persistent and unabashed intrusion of 
the same speculation which he himself 
does not approve, and which the great 
majority of the members of the Board 
believe to have evil forces inits heart. No 
doubt, when men, or cultivated women, 
holding this speculation, which the Board 
has pronounced in a cautious way divisive 
and dangerous, are not appointed to the 
service which they seek, they are disap- 
pointed; their personal friends, knowing 
their many estimable qualities, may be 
hurt and grieved; and their teachers, who 
are responsible for their error, make at 
once a threatening outcry like that of the 
wolves met by General Grant when he 
thought there were twenty and found 
there were two. We are sorry that this 
has to be, for the present. But every diffi- 
culty of this sort comes from the outside, 
not from within. The Committee is no 
more responsible for it than the Govern- 
ment is responsible for men who try to 
override law. Its only origin is in the one 
determination, which would accomplish 
great good if it were as sound as it is tena- 
cious and aggressive, to make the Board 
teach what it does not believe. The only 
way to putan end to such difficulties, and 
forbid their recurrence, is by a positive in- 
struction to the Committee, so clear and 
plain that even the willfully blind can read 





it, to send none into the field but those 
who hold ‘‘that faith, and that only,” 
which has been hitherto held and taught 
by the Board in its work. Until that is 
done, the ‘difficulties ” will perpetually be 
heard of. When that is done, there will 
be a great calm, for the imperative voice 
of the servants of the Lord will share the 
efficacy of His voice in stilling tempests. 

As to any danger of idealizing the Com- 
mittee, which our honored friend thinks 
he observes in us, we do not discover it in 
ourselves. We know, personally, only a 
few of them, and have no doubt that they 
are all fallible men, who have sometimes 
made mistakes, and who very likely will 
make such hereafter. But they seem to 
us, on the whole, to have thus far made 
surprisingly few; and that ephemeral 
councils taking their place would make 
more, twenty to one, we have no smallest 
doubt. One does not necessarily idealize 
a law-court because he thinks its decisions 
safer than those of neighbors taken at 
random; and it involves no extravagant 
estimate of a board of trustees like that of 
Williams College to expect that its action 
in appointing suitable professors and a 
president will be more discreet than 
might be that of a ‘‘ council of the vicin- 
age.” If the Committee does anything 
wrong, or anything harsh, let the Board 
instruct it to the contrary. If it prose- 
cutes its work in the years to come as it 
has done during the years that are fin- 
ished, it will seem to us to deserve high 
honor, and to be worthy of the Master’s 
approval. 

We also hope, and gladly expect, with 
Dr. Hopkins, that the meeting at Spring- 
field will be fruitful of good. We hope 
for it on his account, as well as for the 
sake of the Board and its cause; for it 
would be among the saddest of things if 
his long and honorable presidency were 
to close—as close it must, in the course of 
nature, before many years—amid confu- 
sion and disaster to the great institution 
which has so long enjoyed his counsel 
and been favored with his service. Not 
to him alone, but to multitudes of others, 
that would bring an unspeakable pain. 
The only possible way, so far as we see, in 
which that issue can be averted, is by a 
careful, deliberate, and final instruction 
given to the Prudential Committee to be 
patient, tender, discriminating, sympa- 
thetic, in the judgment of candidates, one 
by one; to make no distinction between 
seminaries or schools; to try to reach the 
central faith in each candidate’s mind; but 
to maintain, as indispensable to its approv- 
al, the doctrine which has been taught by 
the Board from the beginning, and which 
the immense majority of its members,with 
positive concurrence, now hold sacred; 
and to allow nothing to be added which 
shall overshadow or contravene this. 
Neither the Board nor its Committee ought 
to show, or to have, any partisan feeling 
toward any scheme or school of thought. 
Their business is to preach the Gospel, as 
that is presented in the New Testament, 
and not ‘‘to be used by anybody,” to quote 
Dr. Hopkins, for any other purpose, 
especially not for the indorsement and 
propagation of unfounded and dangerous 
human hypotheses. In the first direction 
safety lies, an intimate harmony, a con- 
tinually growing power. Any other 
path, to our apprehension, is simply 
full of perils and pitfalls. So long as we 
stand on the ancient foundations, the fool- 
ish clamor of those who ‘“‘walk not up- 
rightly, according to the truth of the Gos- 
pel” may assail us as “bigoted,” *‘reaction- 
ary,” and what not; but we may fairly 
say that ours are the Fathers, that ours 
are the oracles of God, and that, in the 
measure of our fidelity, the covenants are 
for us, and the promises, and the glory, 
and the service of God. Dr. Hopkins 
could add no more distinguished and hon- 
orable service, crowning the noble work 
of his life, and making his name illustrious 
and eminent for all time to come in the hist- 
ory of the American Church,than by saying 
at Springfield: ‘‘This has gone far enough! 
We are not a theological court, and it is 
not our function to search out heresies, or 
to condemn them. But this Board was 
established, and it exists, to proclaim to 
the world the Gospel of salvation by im- 
mediate repentance and faith in the Re- 
deemer: Any theory which gives encour- 





agement to delay is outside of our limits, 
and adverse to our work. It cannot have 
admission among us. Wesend the Gos- 
pel tomen in this world because we do 
not expect them to receive it after death 
shall have closed probation. That is the 
faith in which our work had its origin. 
That is the faith now held by our churches; 
and with that our messengers must be in 
accord. If others think that they have an- 
other scheme of truth, better and larger, 
to proclaim to mankind, we cannot change, 
but for them the world is open.” 

Such a word from him would be like 
Wellington’s final command to the un- 
shaken squares on the ridge of Waterloo. 
Better than that; it would be like Paul’s 
address to the elders, when men were to 
arise among them speaking perverse 
things. It would bring such a power 
from on high upon the assembly as could 
the word of no otherman. We reverent- 
ly believe that the spirits of those who 
have given long labor, and life itself, to 
the service of the Master, in the name of 
the co-operating churches, and by the 
proclamation of the one Divine Message, 
would hail it with a triumph of gladder 
praise from thrones amid the heavenly 
light! We have lived too long to over- 
rate the importance of particular occa- 
sions. But it seems to us that no op- 
portunity nobler than this has been 
offered to man since Mills was touched, 
almost eighty years since, with the Di- 
vine fire. 
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A CATHEDRAL. 


Nort to be behind the old world it is pro- 
posed that New York shall have a cathe- 
dral. 

But has not New York now a great 
cathedral of white marble on Fifth Ave- 
nue? 

Certainly, but that is Catholic, and this 
is to be Protestant, and it is to be a great 
deal larger and finer. 

But is it to be Protestant ? Yes; but it is 
to be under the control of only one single 
denomination of the Protestants, one of 
the most honored it is true, but yet only 
one. It will welcome, of course, as does 
the Catholic Cathedral, all visitors who 
wish to see it; but this one denomination 
will be the host, and all else who come 
will be guests. Mr. D. Willis James may 
give a hundred thousand dollars to build 
it, but probably no minister of the de- 
nomination he belongs to will be allowed 
to preach in it. If he enters it he will do 
so as a guest,without any religious owner- 
ship in it. 

What delight we should take in a grand 
Metropolitan Cathedral. for the universal] 
Christianity of our great city, great state, 
and great nation, a cathedral for no sect, 
but in which all believers should have an 
equal home! But the time for such a ca- 
thedral is not yet, and we may have to 
wait long for it. 

We shall rejoice greatly in the con- 
struction of such a monument, as is now 
proposed, even if it shall be for the ser- 
vice and glory of only a single one of our 
denominations; and for many reasons. 

There is a certain class of people who 
judge of the power of religion from 
its outward show. To such, the Roman 
Catholic Church seems almost the na- 
tional Church in America, because it has 
the most magnificent buildings. Now let 
it be seen that a single one of the Protest- 
ant denominations can build an even finer 
cathedral than that of the Catholics on 
Fifth Avenue, and to that extent the 
prestige of superiority will be divided. 
Protestantism will have its share of honor. 

Much more serious is the further reason 
that such a grand structure, costing from 
five to ten million dollars, will be an elo- 
quent declaration that there are other in- 
terests besides material ones that have hold 
of the hearts of men. Every eye turned 
to it will see in it a testimony to God and 
faith. Doubtless much direct religious 
influence will go out from it, as the cen- 
ter of the Christian labors of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. It will have its 
free worship, its body of laboring clergy, 
and it will invite into its open doors every 
soul that wants an opportunity to retire 
for prayer. It is true that in this it will 
do what many other churches do, but it 
may be pre-eminent among them. Many 
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who come to gaze and admire may stay to 
pray. 

Still further, it will, if proper architec- 
tural designs are made and carried out, be 
a magnificent ornament to the city. 
Apart from its religious purpose, it will be 
one of the chief attractions of New York, 
which will draw and interest every 
visitor. It may be that the day for the 
use of cathedrals is past. Perhaps Milan 
and Cologne are survivals, witnesses of 
past faiths in an age when the present 
faith has other, it may be better, modes of 
expression. Weare inclined to think that 
with the decay of spectacular worship 
this is the case. A pure and working 
faith has had use for great assembly- 
rooms, but finds less and less for great 
cathedrals. It needs school-rooms, all the 
accommodations for instruction and help, 
place for books and classes, the provisions 
which our Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations give; but 
somehow the dim and religious light of the 
cathedral does not seem to fit the practical 
wants of this missionary age. Neverthe- 
less such a cathedral will be a noble monu- 
ment, a thing of beauty, an honor to the 
city, and an honor to the religious com- 
munion which builds it. 

We remember that it was Judas who 
said: ‘*To what purpose is this waste?” 
The six millions which it is supposed this 
cathedral will cost will not be wasted. It 
will nearly all be taken out of the tran- 
sient uses of money and put to a perma- 
nent use. It will not be subtracted from 
gifts for ordinary religious objects. We 
do not believe that one dollar less will be 
given to missions at home or abroad for 
these six millions here. It will all be an 
addition to the benevolence of the donors. 
It will not come from the narrow savings 
of tens of thousands of poor men and 
women, as did the great popular cathe- 
drals of Europe, or as did our own Fifth 
Avenue Cathedral. It will be given in 
large sums by wealthy men and women, 
chiefly by bequests of millionaires, and so 
it will not interfere with the ordinary 
channels of benevolence. 

Weare grateful to Bishop Potter and 
the enterprising gentlemen connected 
with him who are promoting this enter- 
prise. To complete it may require a 
generation or two. Not a few rich men 
will have to pass away before it is done; 
but we believe it will be finished and that 
it will be a monument to the Christian 
faith and to the benevolence and activity 
of the Communion which erects it, in 
which we shall all rejoice. 

1S aa 


“IS IT NOT A LITTLE ONE?” 


Lot’s question is going to be asked in 
the Northern Presbyterian Church. We 
have said that the demand of the Southern 
Presbyterians that, as a price of union, 
the Northern Church should submit to 
having the colored churches set off into a 
separate African Presbyterian Church, 
would put off union for ten years. Are 
we right? 

There are two Northern Presbyterian 
journals, one in Cincinnati and one in 
Chicago, which can agree in nothing else 
but this, that the Southern demand should 
be substantially accepted. On this they 
are made friends. Dr. Monfort, in The 
Herald and Presbyter lays down a_ policy 
which he thinks the Northern Church is 
coming to, and which he thinks ought to 
be acceptable at the North, and might be 
admitted by the South. 

He does not propose that the Negroes 
shall be driven out into aseparate African 
Church. Oh, no! The Church is not to 
be divided. The Negroes are to have their 
equal rights. But, has not the General 
Assembly just voted that the Freedmen’s 
Board shall not be incorporated in the 
Board of Domestic Missions, and does that 
not mean that the work of the two is to 
be kept distinct? And has not the Assem- 
bly just established the new Synod of Ca- 
tawba—a colored synod? And have not 
several Virginia churches been set off from 
their own white presbytery to join tle 
new colored synod? And the editor now 
suggests that it be the avowed policy of 
the Presbyterian Church that the colored 
people in the South, who do so much 
better by themselves, shall be formed into 
exclusively colored presbyteries, and the 
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presbyteries into colored synods, but not— 
oh no!—the synods into a_ separate 
African Presbyterian Church. 

So this is the plan. We want union 
with the Southern Presbyterians. So do 
they. But they will not sit in equal asso- 
ciation with Negro ministers and _ elders. 
Then we will yield to them the Presbytery 
and Synod, and they will yield the Assem- 
bly, and so we can compromise. It is not 
much; for do not the Negroes like to be by 
themselves, and is it not pleasanter, and 
why not make this little sacrifice of prin- 
ciple? 

We declare that the dens of vice are 
more open to the colored people than the 
churches of Jesus Christ. We have Afri- 
can Churches; the Negroes have been 
forced into them—but who ever heard of a 
Negro saloon ? 

= a sin 


A BIT OF INSTRUCTIVE HISTORY. 


THE history of an attempt, in Newark, 
N. J.,to enforce the Sunday liquor laws is 
worth study for the opportunity it gives 
of estimating the power of the Saloon for 
evil in our great cities, and its relation to 
the problem of municipal government. 
This history is available in the form of 
a report of the Executive Committee of 
the ‘‘ Newark Law and Order League,” 
printed as an eight-page pamphlet. The 
League, a few months ago, undertook to 
secure the enforcement of the laws de- 
signed to maintain a quiet and orderly 
Sabbath. The necessary funds for the 
employment of counsel and agents to do 
detective duty was subscribed by citizens 
interested in the movement, which was 
not an attempt to revive a code of Blue 
laws, but simply to close saloons and 
other lines of business, and secure what 
every American community is entitled to, 
a civil Sabbath. 

The police commissioners, of Newark, 
by one of those spasmodic efforts, with 
which New York and other cities have 
long been acquainted, closed the saloons 
and other places of business and gave the 
city a quiet and orderly Sunday or two, 
showing that the Sunday laws could be 
enforced, but that the saloon power was 
able, by some means, to paralyze the 
police power, and pursue its business fifty 
Sundays a year, at least. The police com- 
missioners having expressed a willingness 
to enforce the laws, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Law and Order League 
entered upon a series of investigations to 
see if the violations were so secret that 
the police, by exercising the ordinary 
powers of observation, could not find 
evidence enough to convict. The result 
of the investigations was given in a letter 
addressed to the police commissioners on 
the 2d of April last, by the chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

The letter opens with this statement: 

“Having been satisfied for some time 

that no very efficient assistance was to be ex- 
pected from the regularly constituted police 
force of this city, in bringing about the en- 
forcement of the laws of this state, and the 
ordinances of the city, respecting the observ- 
ance of Sunday, the League has itself em- 
ployed persons to make some observations 
of the flagrant violations of these laws, in 
order that the failure of the constituted au- 
thorities to enforce them may be made ap- 
parent and conspicuous. Generally I am 
enabled to report to your body what you 
doubtless know already, that nearly all the 
saloons in this city, are kept open and carry 
on their business on Sunday as fully and 
freely as on other days, except that in most 
instances the front doors and shutters 
are closed, but free and constant access is 
afforded by a side entrance, and that with- 
in drinking, and card playing and other 
practices forbidden by law are freely in- 
dulged in; that liquor and beer are freely 
sold not only to adults but also to minors 
and little children. Of these facts you are 
doubtless aware.” 
Then follows specific instances of viola- 
tion, names, dates, the number of custom- 
ers served,and other information being’giv- 
en. The letter reminded the commissioners 
that it was their duty to prosecute the law- 
breakers, that they must be held responsi- 
ble for the violations of law, and that 
Judge Depue had,in a charge to the 
Grand Jury, a few years ago, stated that 
failure or neglect of a public official to 
perform his duty was an indictable of- 
fense, 








To this communication the commission- 
ers made reply that many of the state- 
ments were not well founded, and added 
that if the committee had any witnesses 
or proof of violation of law and would 
send them to the chief of police he would 
‘‘ prosecute,” having been ‘ instructed” 
to take that course. To this invitation the 
committee promptly responded, placing 
in the hands of the chief of police an analy- 
sis of information giving a list of a 
dozen saloons which had violated the law, 
together with dates, and the names of 
persons known to have purchased liquors 
on the premises. The chief of police in- 
stead of proceeding to prosecute, laid the 
matter before the commissioners, and the 
commissioners proceeded to shift the re- 
sponsibility from their own shoulders to 
taose of the Grand Jury. Notice how they 
shirked their duty. 1. They promised the 
League in the outset that they would en- 
force the Sunday laws; they did so fora 
Sunday or two and then gaveitup. 2. 
When their attention was called to open 
violations they asked for information and 
promised that the chief of police should 
prosecute. 8, When detailed informa- 
tion was given the chief, he would not 
prosecute, but turned the case over to the 
commissioners, 4, The commissioners 
brought face to face with their duty, 
turned in another direction, and gave the 
papers to the Grand Jury. 

And, now, what did the Grand Jury do? 
The Grand Jury had been plainly charged, 
at the request of the committee, as to 
their duty, by Judge Depue, and the 
county prosecutor had been exhorted to 
be faithful to his official promise. The 
prosecutor thereupon invited the Secre- 
tary of the League to appear before the 
Grand Jury and state what he knew 
about violations of the law. The mo- 
ment he appeared, however, he was set 
upon and ‘ bullied and harried as to mat- 
ters which had no bearing upon the ques- 
tion in hand,” with the object of breaking 
down in advance his credibility as a wit- 
ness. The prosecutor stood by, silently 
consenting to the badgering. At last, the 
Secretary was allowed to tell what he 
knew, and gave abundance of informa- 
tion; but it was evident that what most 
impressed the Grand Jury was the fact not 
of the open violations but that the League 
had ventured to employ detectives to do 
what it was the business of the police to 
do. The Grand Jury did not proceed to 
indict. It did not summon the witnesses 
whose names were given, except three de- 
tectives, who had themselves violated the 
law by drinking in the saloons on Sunday. 
It found only two indictments, and ad- 
journed with this shameful statement: 

“In the cases brought to the attention of 

the jury under the petition alluded to (that 
of the Law and Order League), after hearing 
patiently all the testimony at hand, the jury 
came to the conclusion from the nature of 
the testimony, which was contradictory and 
unreliable, the witnesses being hired and 
paid for the purpose of procuring violations 
of the law in order to affect the condition of 
violators, that it would be against the best 
interests of justice to find indictments on 
evidence which they deemed to be of a 
doubtful character.”’ 
This statement is denounced by the Law 
and Order League as absolutely untrue. 
No detectives were hired to violate the 
law. Nor did the jury make any such 
investigation as their wordsimply. Their 
evident purpose was to evade their duty 
just as the police, the chief of police, the 
police commissioners and the county 
prosecutor evaded them. 

This is, in brief, the story told by the 
Executive Committtee of the Newark 
Law and Order League. Its lessons are 
not very hopetul, but we must learn them 
the better to grasp the full meaning of the 
Saloon in power in our cities. As in New- 
ark, so it 1s in other cities. This Saloon 
power knows how to reach and corrupt 
the springs of justice. In Newark it 
stood like a stone wall in obstructing the 
passage of a law designed to secure better 
grand juries; it almost invariably secures 
panels tor petit juries favorable to its 
cause, and it succeeds, as we have seen, in 
making friends of those sworn to enforce 
the laws. 

What is the remedy? Itis for good citi- 
zens to unite, without regard to party or 





creed, in support of the cause of law and 
order; in support of the Law and Order 
League in Newark; in support of Mayor 
Hewitt, in New York, who is bravely try- 
ing to do his duty; in support of any offi- 
cial or body of men anywhere who are 
making a fight for the supremacy of law. 
The closing sentence of the report of the 
Newark League is a good platform: 


“And since in this struggle, the interests 
which oppose us strikedown every man who 
dares to stand for law and decency, let us, as 
good citizens, be likewise thorough and un- 
compromising, and refuse to support for any 
position any man who may seek alliance 
with these opposing interests, or decline to 
array himself unqualifiedly on the side of 
the enforcement of existing laws against 
every form of illicit Sunday traffic.” 


> 


Editorial Notes. 


WE learn from various reliable sources 
that, thus far, not a single evangelical min- 
ister or layman, in the whole country, has 
ventured—perhaps we should say dared—to 
announce publicly his belief in a future 
state of probation for anybody; neither 
has a single man been heard from who has 
had the courage to name a single passage of 
Scripture which, in his opinion, clearly 
teaches this ‘ hypothesis.” If the Andover 
speculators believe in such a doctrine, why 
in the name of common sense don’t they 
publicly teach it? Are they not, one and all, 
pledged to declare the ‘“‘whole counsel of 
God”? We think so. The fact is that a 
majority of these ‘ speculators ” don’t be- 
lieve in any such ‘‘ hypothesis,”’ and they say 
so, plainly, when questioned on the subject; 
but they, with the same breath, claim that 
“other men, who do believe in future pro- 
bation should have the liberty thus to be- 
lieve, and should be sent to the heathen as 
teachers.’”’ We confess that we cannot see 
how such teachers can have the bold- 
ness to ask to be supported by the Amer- 
ican Board. They have no right what- 
ever to do so, and the Board has no 
legal or moral right to support them. 
The funds intrusted to the American Board 
were not given for any such purpose. The 
good people of this country are willing and 
always have been to aid in sending the Gos- 
pel to the heathen, and nothing else. The 
Board has not changed its policy one whit, 
and we believe it is simply impertinent for 
any class of “‘speculators” to ask it to in- 
dorse any men or set of men who entertain 
their views. And, further, we do not believe 
that the Board will consent to change its 
time-honored policy; and if it should, we do 
not believe that the churches would provide 
money to support ‘“‘speculators.’”’ They are 
not the kind of men just now wanted to 
teach God’s Word. 





WE give on another page the action of the 
American Home Missionary Society decid- 
ing that it is not desirable at present to ap- 
point a Secretary whose special duty shall 
be the care of missions in our large cities. 
This is, we presume, a correct conclusion. 
But we are not quite so well satisfied as to 
another point referred to the same com- 
mittee which reported that the Society 
already has thirty-four evangelists in service 
and is doing well. Doubtless itis doing 
well, although these evangelists by no 
means give their time exclusively to revival 
preaching. They are assistants to the 
Superintendents (the Congregational name 
for diocesan bishops), and do various sorts 
of valuable service. It was in the mind of 
the National Council that the Home Mis- 
sionary Society should appoint a Secretary, 
or Superintendent of Evangelization, who 
should give himself wholly to large evangel- 
istic work, and who should have special 
evangelists associated with him, whoshould 
be, as it were, authenticated and indorsed as 
suitable men todo this work in the churches. 
It was in the mind of most of those who 
attended the sessions of the National Council 
that Dr. G. F. Pentecost should take this 
work. Weare by no means sure that this 
should not be done. It would be very un- 
fortunate to have what was the chief im- 
pulse of the National Council fail of its 
object. 








AT the recent Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 
tion at Garden City, Long Island, the Rev. 
Mr. Geer offered the following resolutions, 
which, after debate, were referred to the 
Standing Committee on Christian Education 
with directions tu report thereon at the next 
Convention : 

“ Resolved, In the opinion of this Convention, 
the public schools do not furnish a proper 
and suitable education of the children of the 

hurch, and this Convention while honoring 
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the State for its well-meant efforts in attempting 
to educate the children, calls on the clergymen 
of the diocese to assume, when possible, the 
moral, mental and spiritual education of the 
children of their respective parishes. 

“ Resolved, That the clergymen are requested 

to read these resolutions to their respective con- 
gregations.” 
Judge Gilbert, of Brooklyn, said: ‘ Mr. 
Geer was right in the abstract, but wrong 
in the concrete, and that the children of 
Episcopalians could be withdrawn from the 
public schools only in case their educational 
expenses were met by voluntary contribu- 
tions.”” The State in this country does not 
and should not undertake to furnish a 
religious education in its public school sys- 
tem, for the support of which all the people 
are taxed in common. If any religious sect, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, does not 
for this reason like the system, then it is at 
perfect liberty to establish a school system of 
its own,and teach therein what it prefers, pro- 
vided always that it pays the expenses, It 
must necessarily accept this consequence. 

THE Sun, of this city, reports President 
Cleveland as saying: ‘“‘I drink beer and 
light wines myself, and I think I feel all the 
better for them; but I do not recommend 
their use to others, because I believe that 
every man should be a law unto himself in 
this matter.’’” We presume that the Presi- 
dent, if correctly reported, meant tosay that 
he drank “‘ beer and light wines,’”’ not as a 
medicine prescribed by his doctor, but as an 
ordinary beverage when in his usual health, 
and without the advice of any doctor. He 
does not, however, recommend such use of 
“beer and light wines” to others. Why 
not? The reason which he assigns is that 
he believes “‘ that every man should be a law 
unto himself in this matter.’’ Let this be 
granted; and it does not follow by any 
means that he should not recommend to 
others that which he finds to be good for 
himself. The Swn thinks the President’s rea- 
son to be “entirely logical.’’ We do not 
think so. The truth is, that while every 
man must determine for himself whether 
he will use “‘beer and light wines” as a 
common beverage, just as he must determine 
for himself whether he will use whisky or 
not in the same way, no man can make 
such a use of either without placing himself 
in the position from which all the drunken- 
ness of this country arises, without some 
danger at least that he himself will at last 
become a drunkard, or without setting an 
example in favor of the drinking usages of 
the land. This is just as true of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as it is of any 
other man. The example of one who habit- 
ually drinks ‘‘beer and light wines” is 
neither safe for himself nor useful to others; 
and the higher his position in life the worse 
is his example in its influence upon others. 
President Cleveland is no exception to the 
truth of these remarks. 





Mr. POWDERLY has said that he is opposed 
to the boycotting system; and yet he has 
recently issued an official circular to all 
intents boycotting the carpets of Higgins 
& Co., in whose factory nearly all the carpet- 
weavers in the vicinity of this city belong- 
ing to Assembly No. 126 are employed. He 
issued this circular on the application of 
Assembly No. 49. Mr. Powderly does not in 
this circular use the word “‘ boycott,’’ yet he 
might as well have done so, since he in effect 
recommends the thing. The Knights of 
Labor are directed to notify Higgins & Co. 
that their carpets are not such as the Knights 
‘*can recommend,’”’ and are requested to 
appoint *‘ special committees” to call upon 
firms dealing in these carpets, and “ notify 
them of the estimation in which these goods 
are held, and, if deemed expedient, inform 
them that you will prefer to bestow your 
patronage with firms that do not handle 
such goods.”’ This is a very polite,and 
delicate way of putting the thing, yet 
Mr. Powderly knows that it is boycott- 
ing, pure and simple, and such he meant it 
to be. His former professions and present 
practice do not accord with each other. 





THE Unionist-Liberals having resolved to 
stick to the Tory Government through good 
and evil report, the progress of the Coercion 
Bill is all that the Tories could wish. They 
have resolved to hurry the bill toits final 
stage, and with the aid of the closure, which 
a large majority are willing to applyon all 
occasions, the amendments will be disposed 
of and the bill will pass its third reading 
this week. The Irish and the Liberals had 
decided to forego obstruction tactics and 
pass over all amendments not regarded as 
specially important; but the Government 
prefers to treat the whole minority as though 
it were an element bent on obstruction to 
legitimate Parliamentary business. The 
English public has never seemed more heed- 
less of all consideration of simple justice to 





the Irish than now. Tory and Liberal, 
Conservative and Radical, support the most 
drastic measure that has ever been imposed 
on Ireland, at a time when Ireland is exhibit- 
ing the greatest self-control. All that the 
minority can do is to enter its solemn pro- 
test, and this Mr. Gladstone did in its name 
last week,and await the subsidence of a pas- 
sion of hatred which the England of the next 
decade will look back upon with regret and 
shame. Coercion is now inevitable. The 
only crumb of comfort is the abandonment 
of the change of venue clause. The Govern- 
ment option of trial in London is to be ex- 
changed for trial by a commission of judges 
—by English in Ireland, instead of English 
in London. 





....An esteemed correspondent finds fault 
with us for speaking of the Evangelical As- 
sociation as a “‘German Methodist organiza- 
tion.’”’ Hesays: 

“We are a_ distinct Church. We are 

not a splinter or branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We are as distinct a Church 
from the English and German Methodist Church 
as the United Brethren in Christ are from 
them.” 
We have explained the origin and char- 
acter of the Evangelical Association so 
often that we are sure that few of our read- 
ers misunderstood the abbreviated reference 
complained of. Our correspondent admits 
that the Association is partly German, and 
that it is a “unit in doctrine with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.” He might also 
have added that it was represented in the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference, and 
must be assigned to the Methodist family 
ornone. We did not speak of it as a 
“splinter,’’ but as a living and growing or- 
ganization. 


....So far as sales at the bar are concerned 
the excise laws of this state give no right to 
hotels on Sunday that is not given tosaloons. 
The police in enforcing these laws very 
properly made no distinction in this respect 
between hotels and saloons. But the hotels 
claim that they have the right to furnish 
their regular guests with liquors at meals. 
Corporation Counsel Lacombe thought 
otherwise, and now Judge Lawrence, of the 
Supreme Court takes the same view, judi- 
cially. He finds that the hotels are licensed to 
sell liquors except on election days, Sun- 
days, and between the hours of one and five 
o’clock A.M. The licenses were granted with 
these exceptions and compliance with the 
laws of the state expressly stated as a condi- 
tion of their issuance. It is a question of 
law which Judge Lawrence has decided, and 
hotel proprietors must abide by the decision 
until it is reversed or the law is repealed. 


....L H. King, D.D., pastor of the Bishop 
Janes M. E. Church in this city, says that 
Bishop Potter’s excellent letter about the 
cathedral would be made perfect by a slight 
addition. The first lines of the section 
marked C read as follows: “It would have 
a pulpit in which the best preachers of the 
land,’ ete. Add after the word “ preachers,” 
these words, ‘‘of all orthodox evangelical 
denominations,’ so that it would read: “ It 
would have a pulpit in which the best 
preachers of all orthodox evangelical denom- 
inations from all parts of the land,” etc. It 
is commonly reported among Episcopalians 
in this city that Bishop Potter has assured 
Mr. James and other non-Episcopalians that 
other denominations will not be excluded 
from the pulpits of the cathedral. 


.... The Republican legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has chosen not to ratify the 
promise of the Republican Convention of 
last fall concerning the submission of a 
Prohibition amendment. The vote failed of 
the necessary two-thirds in the House by 
three only. The majority, 142, was made up 
of 126 Republicans, 13 Democrats and 3 
Independents. With the minority voted 17 
Republicans and 58 Democrats. This is 
only another instance of unredeemed 
pledges, and yet Republicans wonder why 
anybody distrusts the temperance profess- 
ions ofthe party. How many platform pled- 
ges are equal to one such legislative failure? 

....Candidates for license to preach have 
fair warning what to expect if they apply to 
the Chicago Congregational Association; 
for Dr. Noble says he proposes hereafter to 
ask each one seven questions: “‘1. What do 
you know of the New West Commission ? 2. 
What of the American Congregational Un- 
ion? 3. Whatof the American Missionary 
Association ?”? and so on of all the seven 
societies of the Congregational churches. 
If they cannot give satisfactory replies he 
proposes to move to defer action in their 
cases until they have had time to study the 
matter and clarify their minds. 


....The Park Street Church in Boston is 
not the only one that has had bad names 
applied to it for itstheology. Not very long 
ago, at a prayer meeting in an old orthodox 





church in Lynn, Mass., one of the young 
brethren spoke rather strongly in favor of 
liberality, saying that he did not like to 
hear the church spoken of as being a “‘ Brim- 
stone Corner.” An old, shrewd, theologi- 
cally trained deacon followed saying that 
for his part he thought brimstone had been 
slandered a good deal too much; that brim- 
stone had some valuable qualities, For ex- 
ample, it was excellent as a disinfectant! 


....As the liquor dealers of Texas have 
sent a deputation to Northern cities to raise 
a fund with which to defeat Prohibition in 
that state, temperance men ought not to be 
less enterprising. Liberality for good pur- 
poses ought not to flow more sluggishly than 
liberality for bad purposes. The liquor 
men predict a majority of 25,000 for the 
amendment, unless the tide can be turned. 
It would be a special pleasure to see the 
lone Star State join the galaxy of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Kansas and Iowa. 


.... The Voice finds out that there are up- 
ward of fifty rumsellers or ex-rumsellers on 
the Republican County Committee of New 
York out of perhaps 600 or 800 members. It 
is rather a ghastly discovery; but we thank 
The Voice for it. It is well to have the 
fierce light of public opinion turned upon 
this alliance between the party and the 
saloon. It is this alliance which the anti- 
saloon movement has undertaken to break. 
It is not the task of a day, but it will be 
accomplished in time. 


....-In one of his addresses at the Saratoga 
meeting of the American Home Missionary 
Society Mr. Schauffler said he hoped THE 
INDEPENDENT would call attention to the 
work among the Bohemians. We are glad 
todo so. This missionary work has grown 
greatly under Mr. Scahuffler’s care, and is 
very promising. The Bohemians all rever- 
ence the memory of that old Protestant, 
John Huss. An admirable Sunday-school 
concert exercise about Bohemia has been 
prepared. 


....The Buffalo Courier, alluding to the 
recent death of ex-Vice-President Wheeler, 
says that ‘“‘he accepted the office of Vice- 
President to which not he, but another man 
had been rightfully elected.’’ The Courier 
ought to know that there is not a particle 
of truth in this statement. The two houses 
of Congress that counted the electoral 
votes, declared that Mr. Wheeler was law- 
fully elected to the office of Vice-President 
in 1876. 

....-[t is but fair, on the score of a just 
geographical representation, that the Presi- 
dent, in filling the vacancy occasioned in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the 
death of Mr. Justice Woods, should make 
his selection from some one of the Southern 
States. Mr. Justice Harland, of Kentucky, 
is now the only member of the Court, from 
that section of the county. 


....Dr. Noble, of Chicago, is the Congre- 
gational preacher of the year. He preached 
the sermon last week at the Home Mission- 
ary Anniversary, and will perform the same 
office at the Springfield meeting of the 
American Board. These are extra duties 
besides his ordinary labors as pastor of one 
of the largest Chicago churches, and editor 
of The Advance. 


...» What every man in this world needs 
to do, and should seek to do with the su- 
premest zeal of his heart, is to make his 
peace with God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Doing this, he will be safe, no matter 
when he dies, or what happens. God’s power 
will then be eternally on his side. Nothing 
can permanently harm the man who has God 
for his friend. 


.... When one in old age is, in the provi- 
dence of God, stripped of all his near kin- 
dred, so that he has no child or wife to be 
his companion or comforter, his life becomes 
asocial wreck. How much such a man 
needs those consolations and comforts 
which God only can impart! No being but 
God can meet the deeply felt wants of his 
soul. 


.!..It has been said of ex-Vice-President 
Wheeler, who recently died, that he was 
not brilliant, not an orator, not a great 
leader, and that his strength consisted in 
the unquestioned purity of his character. 
This is really the best kind of strength. 
Mr. Wheeler, during along life, showed that 
ne had it in very high degree. 


....-The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion seems to be in a halting condition, ap- 
parently not knowing what todo with the 
long and short haul clause in the fourth 
section of the law of Congress. How the 
commission will finaliy construe this sec- 
tion, is yet a conundrum, which even the 
commission cannot explain. 


...-Absolute and impenetrable mysteries 





attend us in this life, from the cradle to the 
grave. They have their basis in the limita- 
tions of our knowledge. There is no use in 
trying to solve them. Wecannot do it if 
wetry. They belong to the Lord our God, 
and not to us. Our wise way istotrust him, 
and let these mysteries alone. 


....-The Albany Law Journat thinks that 
Governor Hill “‘ ought to proclaim a day of 
special thanksgiving for the adjournment 
of the legislature” of thisstate. It expresses 
the hope that “‘ we ne’er shall look upon its 
like again.” There certainly was much in 
its action and in its non-action not at all 
creditable. 


....Paul said to his friend Timothy: “For 
I know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day.”’ 
He who can say this from the heart has no 
occasion to be afraid of death, or of anything 
that awaits him in the life after death. 


....-The colored people have not got 
through denouncing Mr. Moody for his 
discrimination against Negroes in his last 
Southern trip. We understand that he re- 
fuses to go South again on account of the 
demand for such discrimination as was 
practiced in those meetings. 


....The manufacturers of silver in this 
city assume that they are competent to 
manage their own business, want no arbi- 
tration to help them in the management, 
and propose hereafter to have nothing to do 
with the Knights of Labor or trades’ unions 
of any sort, or the members thereof. 


....The action of the Republican caucus 
last week in the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire settles the question that William £. 
Chandler is to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Pike in the Senate of the United 
States. ‘ 


....Pool-selling on horse-races, according 
to the construction of the law given by Po- 
lice Justice Smith, may go on as briskly in 
this city as ever. Nothing, under this con- 
struction, is easier than to evade the law. 


.... We often say, and say well, that we 
must not fix our affections too strongly on 
things of this world, for there is here no su- 
preme good. But it is just as true that there 
is here no supreme evil. 


... The Boston Advertiser announces that 
the decision of the Andover Visitors may 
be expected on Thursday evening of this 
week, to be published on Friday morning. 


.... The naval court appointed to investi- 
gate the collision between the ‘* Celtic” and 
the “ Britannic’’ severely condemns tLe cap- 
tains of both steamships. 








READING NOTICES. 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. 50c.—Ez. 





LIEBIG CO.,’S 
OKANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthtul than lemonade. One boitie makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of aruggists, grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEbIG Cv., is Murray St., N. Y.—Adavt. 

ect tttn - bees be 

THe fullest and best description of Niagara Falls 
is that written by Anthony Troilope during his Ameri- 
can tour in lt? for the London Times, but. which for 
muny years has been - of print. Mr. O. W. Kuggles, 
the General Passengé@® Agen. of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “ the only Niagara Fuils Koute in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous iilus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in sending it to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
at Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for paymeut 
of postage. 

a <> —___$_$—<—<_—_—__—__ 
THE WHEREWITHAL. 

UNDER the head of new publications will be found 
the advertisement of the Wuerewithal si’l’g bub. Co. 
of Phil.deiphia, who are the sole owners uf the copy- 
right of “The Wherewithul,” a new aiscovery in 
cause ond effect applied tu euucation. lts acquaint- 
auce and use eNuvies one to tuink, read, stuay, und 
observe with every tacuity of the wind in harwoni- 
ous accord. 

Many journalists. thinkers and educators have 
spoken highly of it. 


THE “ ENCHANTED SUMMER LAND.” 


TxOSE of our readers who wish can obtaina copy 
of this delightful little book, containing Many vbeauu- 
ful illlustrations, with a dcscriprion of some of the 
principal summer resorts anu spurting regions reach- 
ed by the Chicago ana Northwestern hailway, by 
senaing a request for it to KE. . Wilson, General Pas- 
senger Agent. UC. ana N. W. Kailway Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 





oe a 
THE COMFORT CORSET. 

THE Boston Comfort Corset Company of Boston, 
Mass., olfer in their aavertisement, to be found else- 
where in this paper, What they cluim to be the most 
pertect corset yet mauufacturea. It is secured by 
“Letters Patent” from tue United Staks Govern- 
meut, and has all tue style and taste of The most cele- 
brated e«reuch Corset, at the same time combining 
ease and comfort with elegance and shape, at very 
much less cost. ‘he company will send to any address, 
upon application, descriptive price-lists witu rules for 
self Measurement. eA 


PREPARE IN ADVANCE FOR THE 
WARM SEASON. 

ON the great highway between New York and Bos- 
tou, lies New Lonuon, opposite to which, on the east- 
erm shore, stanus ove uf the best Summer resorts 
“wort Griswold-on-the-Sound.” ‘his popular hotel 
stunas on a rocky coast, with good veacu ana ample 
QKutulng grounas, away from the glare aua heat of 
sandy coasis. seven cottages are connected with it 
and twenty-five acres of Leautiful grounds surround 
it, while back of 1t lies most charnilug drives over an 
unauiavuug country. A noveliy, a large play groftind 
tor cuildren, wili ve appreciated Ly paienis, Sena 
Matthews & Pieisou, vi the Sturvevaut house, New 
York, who are the proprietors of the «ort Griswold, 
tor tueir plans of rvoms aud announcements for 
seasen.—v! 
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Sinancial. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Seymour L. Hustep, of Brooklyn, 
died on Monday, the 13th inst., at his 
residence, corner of Myrtle and Clinton 
Avenues. He was in his seventy-seventh 
year, and had only been ill for three 
weeks. 

Mr. Husted was bornin Danbury, Conn., 
came to Brooklyn while a young man, and 
very soon started a line of stages running 
from Fulton Ferry up Fulton and Myrtle 
Avenues. He was one of the originators 
of the Brooklyn City Railroad Company, 
and upon its completion sold to it his 
stage horses, and ever since has been con- 
nected with the as Director, 
President, or Managing Director. 


Company 


He has been for many years one of the 


trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and has given to that institu- 


tion active and invaluable services as one 
and to him the 
policy-holders are greatly indebted for the 
wisdom and sagacity displayed by him in 
investing the funds of the company. 

Mr. Husted was one of the first direct- 
ors of the Brooklyn Bridge, President of 
the Dime Savings Bank, President of the 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company, and 
was a director in several financial institu- 
tions. 


of its Finance Committee, 


Mr. Husted was an upright, conscien- 
tious, honorable man; a man of great en- 


and force, of clear 


ergy mind and wise 
judgment. 
> 
TICKETS TO COMMERCIAL TRAV- 
ELERS. 


THE Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad 
Company has adopted the rule of selling 
passenger tickets to commercial travelers 
at cheaper rates than to the general public. 
A rival railroad company has made a com- 
plaint the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, alleg- 
ing that this practice is a violation of the 
of the Inter-State Com- 
enacted by This 


against this company before 


second section 


merce Law Congress. 
section of the law provides as follows: 
‘That if any common carrier, subject to 
the provisions of this act, shall, directly or 
indirectly, by any special rate, 
drawback, or other device, charge, demand, 
any person or per- 
sons a greater or less compensation for any 
service rendered, or to be in the 
transportation of property, 
subject to the provisions of this act, than it 
charges, demands, collects, or 


rebate, 


edllect or receive from 
rendered, 
passengers or 


receives from 
any other person, or persons, for doing him 
or them a like contemporaneous service in 
the like transportation of traffic under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions, such common carrier shall be 
guilty of unjust discrimination, 
which is hereby prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful.” 

The company complained of in this case 
sets forth in its answer that these commer- 
cial agents or travelers are not ordinary 
travelers; that the amount of their travel- 
ing is, in the aggregate, very large; that they 
ride but short distances and stop at a great 
many stations; that, by the nature of their 
business, they create a large amount of 
traffic to be transported by the company, 
and thus that the 
company is relieved of some of its respon- 
sibilities in selling tickets to them at re- 
duced rates as compared with its charges 
to the general public; and that, for these 
reasons, the circumstances and conditions 
under which reduced rates are charged to 
commercial agents are not ‘* substantially 
similar” under which the usual 
rates are charged to the general public, 
and hence that the prohibition of the sec- 
tion does not apply to the action com- 
plained of. 


deemed 


increase its business; 


to those 


This makes an occasion for the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to give its 
construction of the words, ‘ substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions.” 
The language certainly qualifies the pro- 
hibition. What does it mean? What is 
embraced in these words, and what is not 
embraced? These questions must be 
answered in order to determine whether 
the course pursued by the Chic ago and 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company, in the 
sale of tickets to commercial agents, is in 
violation of the law of Congress. The 
answer of the company makes a strong 
case tending to show that its sale of tickets 
to commercial agents is not, in its circum- 
stances and conditions, ‘substantially 








similar” to its sale of tickets to the general 
public, and that, therefore, its practice 
does not violate the Jaw. We shall be 
not a little curious to see how the Com- 
mission rules in this case. 

—— > 


NEW YORE CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith. 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 


NE ive inernesewsehaderan 6,228,310 
CE MCh cin cktvasencdenetes 300,000 
SES eee 300,000 
Undivided profits................. 62,079 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
PS. ccccuneenscenechusnecne 1,654,705 


OS” re eer 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 119,178 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
ERTL PI Se $2,286,244 


SE rnd caseh-eecensaawescne 100,000 
ncn dc nbammies sudab whe bi 100,000 
Undivided profits..............sse- 32,439 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
engunees ticdnd cena eae bcaoubeneens $2,250,540 
CN MODE Ricon ccs svcoucccésccetee 100°000 
Ns eid canceneneccuandncnnneer 100,000 
Undivided profits............t...0. 137,635 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
IO, «oc scconeeese eeenesedtns $2,875,203 
CEE MNO c 6 ccvcevecvecessscuse 240,000 
i ccevgncemsateeahenans 69,906 
Undivided profits. .............ece0 48,140 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
NE. on ccccnsonchecssoeananen $3,130,287 
SS EEO nee 300,000 
etc caehncedeebnniiadkinns 250,000 
Undivided Ris icnicnisnenndes 83,280 


+> — 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AMONG borrowers the future course of 
the money market is the absorbing topic, 
and much attention is attracted by the 
hesitation there is manifest among the 
large dealers in stocks, which is said to be 
due to the fear of tight money in the near 
future. Every contingent, however, indi- 
cates an easy market for some time to 
come, and there is nothing in the present 
aspect. of affairs calculated to cause any 
uneasiness, except to those whose interests 
would be advanced by a stringent money 
market. If the Treasury locks up too 
much money a rise in interest rates will 
bring in money from abroad where it is 
abundant and cheap at this time. The 
disbursements which will occur in the 
near future will also have effect toward 
an easy market. Throughout the week, 
loanable funds have been in fair demand. 
The supply of money has been ample 
to meet all requirements, and good bor- 
rowers had no difficulty in securing their 
wants at rates. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 34@5 per cent., the 
closing rates being 4@44 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in fair request, 
but with only moderate offerings. First- 
class indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety 
days to run, have been taken at 44@5 per 
cent. discount, four months at 5@54, and 
good single-named paper at 5@6}4. 


easy 


STOCK MARKET. 

Disappointment was felt at the results 
of the week in the stock market, for spec- 
ulation was dull and of limited propor- 
tions with the market irregular. Neither 
bull nor bear can have made much out of 
it, under the circumstances, as prices have 
fluctuated within narrow limits with the 
surface indications unsettled. Notwith- 
standing there was a determined onslaught 
by the bears to depress values and rumors 
calculated to shatter confidence were cir- 
culated, but little impression was made, 
owing to the undertone being so firm, 
supported by the increase in the earnings 
of several properties that are active on the 
market. Much hesitancy is experienced 
through the exaggerated talk of a prospec- 
tive money stringency, which has a de- 
pressing effect. 

BANK STOCKS. 

The following shows the closing quota- 

tions of bank shares : 


™ Asked. Bid. Asked. 
1 7244 176 
















America.,........ 80 ;Mechanics’.... ..172% 
American Ex 145 |Mercantile ... .. M47 — 
Butch’'s & Dro — |Merchants’ 150 
Broadway.... 265 |Merchants’ Ex...118 120 
SEbecesnees — —. aries 17 175 
Commerce 182 | Mech’s & Trad’s..145 _ 
Corn Exc hange. — | | Metropolitan a 30 
Chemical . 2500 _ Mw — 
Central Navi....13% _ 222 
Continental. .....155 _ _ 
; A _ 190 
* 220 - 

- New York Co 

— |N. Y. Nat’l Ex 128 
— Oriental _ 
— Pacific _ 
150 — a 1M 
— |Park 
151 — |People’s. oa - 
German Amer’n. 112 — | Republic. hb seneune MOK — 








Shoe & Leather . M1 





apap 
Leather Man’f.. .210 
Manhattan....... 62 
Madison Square.100 


1)BSryids 


nion bt) 
Unit dstatea at. 210 


mee 
Sealliliti 


U. S. BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, though 
the demand was not brisk. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


4l¥s, 1891, Registered st ratte 
8, inc... adnenamadan 

ian en ud nces des necnwieedein 0984 

4s, 1907, Registered ‘ 

Si I cd sbdens cnocweccovnccaels 

i ccaneapencaceacdenenuael 

Currency 6s, 1895 





OE OR 126 
SE Se Ms ncvecievessesecnceness 129 ae 
Currency Ga, 160B.........cccccccccccces 182 Ro 
SD i INE os hvcedcinvensccccenen 154% 155% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a gain in the reserve of $92,300. 
The surplus now amounts to $4,420,025 
The changes in the averages showed a 
decrease in loans of $126,500, a decrease 
in specie of $328,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $355,000, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $341,300, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $6,300. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Douglas & Jones in our financial col- 
umns,who are advertising $200,000 Ge orge 
town and Western R. R. Company, first 
mortgage five ~~ cent. thirty-year gold 
bonds, principal and interest payable in 
this city. These bonds are issued at ‘less 
than $5,400 a mile. 


DIVIDEND. 

The American Express Company has de- 
clared a dividend of three dollars per share, 
— July 1st. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent., payable July 15th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Isshe Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETW =Ey Bays COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES 
BROWH, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, in 

England. 





$200,000 


GEORGETOWN & WESTERN R. R. CO, 


(OF SOUTH CAROLINA) 
First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. 30 Year Gold 
Bond 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Coupons payable Max 1 and November 1, 
Issued at less than $5,400 per mile. Terms of sub- 
scription, with full information and particulars, can 
be had on application. 


DOUGLAS & JONES 
(Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange). 


72 Breadway and 13 New Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. . 
7°. 8%o: 


6o. 
$75.00 
Da 


= of S 

branches of 

Mortgage Farm Loans iowa, ‘Minn, a 

Neb., both Principal and Interest Wuaranterd. 

Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations of the 

Company), ranaing 10 years, secured Mo ase 

joang, de ed with the Mercantile rust ’ 
fae issues Demand Certiticates of De Beonit 

pod 5 aes cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 


"Et S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa. 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr,, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





0/ AND HALF PROFITS 
i INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
**Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (44) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also leaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


INET SS 








our home. 
taxes, costs 





“wait for’ in 
of 


ieee S 
D. §. B, JOHNSTON & 80 
MENTION THIS PAPER. ST. PAUL. 
JWANKING HOUSE OF | 
B . HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
138 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
~~ a allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
“Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, sears 


sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philad phia. 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


We offer for le, at par and accrued insoreat, THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 50-YEAR 6 PER 
CENT, GOLD BON DS of this company issued for 
the purpose of changing the gauge ort the existing 
vende to standard width and for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville 

The bonds — be ‘ready for delivery on or before 
June 1 proxim 

. B.—Any existing bonds of the omaeny will be 
rec eived in payment for those now offered, at the 
same price 

Cire Piers giving full information may be had on ap- 
plication to either of the undersigned. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta. Georgia. 


% FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three “ tive times the amount of 
the loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and aritcetens collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful at ‘super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorn 

as per cent. loans on choice Denver ‘City prop- 

y. County and School Bonds for sa 

i wishing to make aaa ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. A. ped for am. 

Highest references and w 
YDEN “ DICKINSON 

Bankers, Denver, Colo. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
ee Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, s. 


fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 
cent. La ad nentaees fits. own obl ation) secured 











by tirst mortgages depos with the American 
Loan and Trust Co. of New York. Abundant 
references. 





NVEST.. Through the 
und and Reliab 
WESTERN FARM MORTGA AGE C0. 

F. M. PERKINS, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. “ 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 00. 


The Choicest Ist er Bem in Loans, also the 


Company ’s Ten Year Ly ite 
=> Capital and Assets of over $650, No 
years Experience with absolute satis- 
faction ee Investors. Send for civoutars, 
forms and full: jeter Branch Offees in N.Y. 
. N.Y.OMeo, 187 B’way,C.C. Hine & Bon gts 


SAFE Q0/7 


1% WwAEE No 


River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 


- No investor ever had to pay 
wait for interest, or take land, Farm lands for sale 
to settlers and others. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K, mew & CO.) 


EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 





FARMAT:, isa Gigi 
“oy MORTGACES. Ss. 


eat th ree to six ma the 3, Inte — id as 
prompt as U.S. Bon the Boston Off oth 
safer or more desirable. HIGHER RATES on pa short time 
loans. Send for particulars. County Warrants and 
prime commer: paper for sale. Certificates of deposit 


B. 
N.C. MERRILL, President, = Cc 
Write for circular, sa — loan, e 


it; 
py any ot- 
fice, 40 Water sSt., Boston, A 


BALVORD, Man. 





NOTI 
THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘all 
note-holders and others, a of said Association, 
are therefore here Teby notified t the notes and 
other claims aga the Association Lf, paymest. 


Winsted, Conn., April, ath, 1887 
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A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Mais Ent, Nat, Ger.-A m’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-r Corr 

Send for printed matter 

Saint Paul State Ag’t American SuretyCo.,of NewYork. 


REALESTATE IN CHICAGO 


Money Leaned at 5 per cent. 5h per cent. and 6 per 
D icago. 








ly 

pay ing 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. and ground enhancing 
value every year. Rents Collected, and en 
thing in the nature of real estate business promptly 
attended to for Eastern parties. Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Keferences as to responsibility and fidelity of 
clients interest furnished on application. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 
WM. A, MERIGOLD, 
183 La Salle St.,Chicago, Il 


Loans on City Propert 
Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Real a. 
worth several times the amount of loan. Interest 7 
per cent. to 8 per cent. net, payable semi-annually. We 
use —_ care in making investments that loss is im- 
ible, yan & examining the property and see- 
on pe t in all —— 
efer by permission to American “Exchange Bank 
and a. — National Bauk, Duluth; First National 
Bank, Towanda, Penn.; Hon. Ulysses Mercur, Chief- 
Justice Penn., Philadeiphia. 
MBERL EY & STRYKER 
No. 26 Board of Trade, Duluth, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


I os se rss crc nveasecinens $500,000 
CO rere 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY. President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


_ Transacts a General Banking Business, — 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE Rave for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, Ia.; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 W alnut Street, Phila. 


——ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Kansas INVESTMENT Co. |": 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, — 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
~~ collected e have a very large list of property 


St. Paul and “its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


Minn, 











American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. © orrespondence 

solicited. 

Per en first — gages on productive Real 
Loans appro’ by Tocoma National 

Haan” or EYERENCES ate AND WEST. Cor- 

r dence Solicitec 


ddress ALLEN C e “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


Debentures issed by the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, payable in 
Gold Coin at the yr at National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent =~ 
vestors, who look tirst for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before investing elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at — Chemical National Bank, Morton n, 
Bliss & Co wing & Son, New York City 
F. A. Smith. No. 29 eae Temple. Boston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick. Payson & Co. 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & Ryne, Manchester, N. H.; 
> Sanfo |, Brid pepe ‘port, Conn.; 5. Southworth, Geneva, 
Ys Lamprec t Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Por r fuller ag? nee apply vo either of the "above, 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal. depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Presiden 
TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
S. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAS. 8S, SMITH, 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 
Wma. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
S. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


_F, E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 290 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Sevengs Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 


Nos. 


ete 

Sccurities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All soltctved. gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence 


W. 8S. LAWSON & c0,, || 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston, 
Members of the a York, Philadelphia and Boston 
tock Ex xchange es. 

Stocks, Bonds, Pn Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash or 
on margin. Market letter issued upon application. 
Investment securities a specialty. 

Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 


on the 4th day of June, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts as per schedule..... 

Due from directors of the 7 

dis- 


included in loans and 
counts....... 
Overdrafts.... 
Due from trus' panies, state 
tional banks, as per sc shedule. . 
Other real estate, as per schedul 
















Stocks and bonds as per schedule. 000 00 

Specie  eandebeltsdeshhsseeinhe biieksen eawentas? 46,952 75 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes: of national banks........ 150,418 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills ne checks for the next day’s ex- 

TL iach duntndte (iiottaearesenntnaenabeed 121,865 12 
Other ‘tenis carried as cash, as per 

ME cancccccsascesceveceeccssoecesccess 1,882 46 
Loss | expense, he 

OCUPSOMS CHAMBOB. 0c cc cccscccccccccccseses 17,871 95 
Assets not included under either of the 

above heads, viz.: 

Furniture and fixtures...............00+6 2,646 29 

BUSPSORSS SOCOM. ccccccccccccccccsccccces 4,851 76 

2,250,540 49 





$110,000 00 
100,000 00 


$10,283 96 
4.902 04 





Exchange. - 
RRS is 499 64— 137,654 64 
a depositors as follows, vi 
§1 791, 037 61 


its subject tocheck.. 
Delvnwa certificates of de- 





ere 042 20 
Certitied checks.............. 40,599 18— 1,841,778 99 
Due trust Companeee. | pone and national 
banks, as per schedu 14,978 46 
Amount due not fneluded under either of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Bills rediscounted.............2.sscsseeeeseee 
EE cnckscsendssoctoorsnancenss 


$2,250, me} 49 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and AL BERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of the MURRAY HILL BANK, a 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
of New York, in said county, being 


55,864 40 
284 00 


Avenue, in the Cit; 
duly sworn, each for himself, saith that the foregoing 
report, with — schedule accompanying the same, is, 
in all a , 2 true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the eT 4 of any business on 
Se 4th day of June, 187, to stof his knowledge 
nd belief: and they farther aay that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received — 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, 
ignating Saturday, the 4th “ey C4 = £87, as the = 
on which such report shall 
WM. A COAL ING, President, 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by. both depo- 
nents, the 7th day of June, 1887. before me. 
THOMAS DARLING, 
Notary Public City and County of New York. 











ELECTIONS. 


“THE NoRTH RIVER BANK, 
IN THE CITY or. saw YORK, 
EW K, June 6th, 1887. 
T THE ANNUAL ELEC TION Fon DIRECTORS 
OF the NORTH RIVER in the city of 
New York, the following A gentlemen were 


our ee : 
EVI APGAR WILL, 1AM E. TEFT, 
JOSEPH BROKAW AAR CLOSE. | 

EMU SMITH, JOHN. iS STA 
JAMES L. WISE, CHAS. C. WORTHINGTON, 
NICHOLAS C.MILLER, ALBERT IMGARD 


EDWARD L. erat OL ARD R. JONES, 
EDWAKD E. GEDNEY. 











address Ata re... ~~ + of the Board Mr. LEVI 
ny ¥ aqene Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor: CA patos “recelected oy sa and 
‘ y Mr. EDW. $. G ce-Pres' 
Foun. “OWENS, = 5. Core F. R. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 
GUARANTEED, 


-« FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN EANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 

interest semi-annually. Col- 

lectedand remitted free of cost, 







HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT 7” 


And get their Jnvestors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 





NET INTEREST 


6% 5 vis sonia 0” 


MORTGAGE TRUST Cco., 


ANSAS CITY, M 
Capital Pa =P. Si OP nt aL ,000,000.00 
ntures secured rst mortgages 01 
real estate held Ls the Bereantie Co.,New york. 
Call at r write ulars. 
ROLAND R, CONK LI \, Eq’tble Bld’g, N.Y. City. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 


MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the 4th day of June, 188?: 
R URCES. 


Loans and discounts, ‘as per schedule..... $1,882,059 47 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loans and discounts, $31,2 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 46,748 10 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... ‘ 
Stoo . and bonds, as per schedule......... 68,408 75 
Se ry 48,163 79 
v 8. legal-tondor notes and circulating 
notes of a BAB, ceescccvccessssese 111,426 00 
Cash items, 
Bills and checks a the next 
day’s exchanges............ $110,544 96 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. 616 62 
111,161 58 
Loss and ompenee, viz.: 
COUPONS GRPMMIOOS, 00 cc cccccccccescccesescce 281 26 
Assets yy included under either of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures...................6 €,000 00 
$2,286,243 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in cash...............++- 


$100,000 00 
Ss ae fund 100,000 00 





$2,459 08 
Due Capertee as follows, viz 

Deposits subject to c heck.. "1, 901,447 51 

Demand certificates of de- 


1,960,004 67 
81,116 32 


nks, as per schedule..............02+++ 
Due individuals 1 oa ‘corporations ae 
banks and depositors, as 
CI acnocharesccennssecendin: cansneeoees 
Amount due not included under either of 
the above heads, viz 
Cc —" s checks outstand- 


826 90 


12,356 98 


$2,208,245 95 
COUNTY OF NEW Sone, 


or. in — ‘county 
himself, saith th nty being d 
schedule a } ¢ the e same, is, in ali respects 
atrue statement of the Condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 4th day of 
June, 1887, to the best of his knowledge and .— lef; 
and they further say that the business of said ba 
has been transacted at the location named, and ~~ 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 4th day of June, 1887, as the day on 
which such report oe ll be made. 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President. 
TE 10S. W. ROBINSC IN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 6th day of June, er es me 
H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public ne ry New York County. 


QU ante 4Y REPORT OF THE ORIENTAL 
on themoraing of Saturday the 4th day 


report, ‘with the 


of June, 188’ 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts as per schedule..... 

Due from Directors of the 

banks included in loans 

and discounts..............+ 


$1,962,449 04 











Overdrafts as per schedule..............++ 849 37 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule........... 254,911 31 
Banking house and lot, as 
MW BCNOAUIC......ccccccceee $20,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 
ae 900 00— £0,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 7,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule....... 298,125 00 
SPOChe. .......ssescsgesescercvecssssessceecees 273,488 44 
United States legal tender ‘notes ona 
Le oy gd ree of national banks.. 165,629 00 
Cash items, 
Bills and , for t 
next day’s exchanges... $115,851 89 
Other items carried ai 
cash, as per schedule..... 20,582 74— + =—:134,454 63 
Loss and expense, viz: Ss 
Se ER ccckcckcesécsoceseccsnes 12, 499 88 KS 
""$3,130,2 54130, 286 86 OT 
LIA BILITIES. 
o natal stock paid in, in Cash.............. $300,000 00 
BE DEsccoccesesccccecssccceesosecscce 250,000 GO 
v n ayeses profits, vi 
i wvehuarescetscessesnes $55,115 94 
ey eepeeee 2,952 98 
Other profits 45,210 Ti—. 85,279 70 
Due depositors as follows, viz 
Deposits subjéct to check... “Re, 417,598 99 
= certiticates of de- 


Certified GROG s oc cccccgcccces 
Amount due not included 
under either of the above 


2,735 06 
73,483 Ol— 2,493,817 06 


heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends......... 1,710 00 
State taxes (stockholders)... 1,479 91— 3,189 91 
bt 1.286 67 67 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 


88.2 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, ov and pai eon 
G. AYRES, Cashier of the OR 
bank located and doing business at nm! ‘we SG 
in the city of New York, in said county, bein ‘duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the forego ng re- 
rt, with the schedule accompaining the same, is, 
n all res cts, atrue statement of the condition of 
ban before the eg of any 
the 4th day of Ju 1887, the 
best of his knowledge and belief; ‘sak they further 
say that the business of said bank has n trans- 
acted at the location named, and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of the 
banking_ department, soveneting Saturday, the 4th 
day of June, 1#s7, asthe day on which such report 
shall be made. 
. W. STARKEY, President, 
NELSONG AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 7th day of June, 1887, patere 4, 


Jos. 
Notary Pabiie. "Nes w y York County. 


_ DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPE APH Co., 
NEw YORK, June 8th, iss7. ; 





I IVIDEND NO. %. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this company from the net earniags of the 
three months ending June 30th inst., payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
July next, toshareholders of record on the 20th of 
June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
thd afternoon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Q\FFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE AmpRicAN EXPREss C nee Eaabh yew | YORK 
May 18th, 1887.—The Board of Direc of this com- 


N KNAPP, Secretary, 





6:7 FARM LOANS 


“They int. % Biidbioa? settled oy os 
vements are far advunced over news 


ra coun’ ¥I 
our securities reliable. e 
have aced ni pear $4.00: 0, D wuhout at lone a thane 
ities. Over thst Write f 

full pariticulars to DICKINSON Ye co., Rich- 
mond, Ind, 

UAR RTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 

RIVER nog on the morning of Saturday, 
4th day of June, 1 

“RESOURCES. ° 

















Loans and Cioouste, as ag & schedule. . $2,021,226 84 
e from directo 
bank, 2 tnctades bs Toansand 
GRIGOREAE, 65 cs ccccccctegcecese $134,115 18 
Overdr afta, as perschedule................ 8,173 98 
Due from trus' Prem ym om state and na- 
tiona one schedule............ 205,554 76 
Banking-nous> and lot, as per 
BENTED as csnaneccndossenesces $75.000 00 
ae = Lag estate, as per 
bn opubatescenmnctanen 19,467 18— 94,407 18 
stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 26,000 00 
SPOCle.........2sserecsecccccescecseceeesceses 108,997 50 
United States legal-tender poten aan cir- 
culating nates of national banks........ 147,975 CO 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks’ for the 
next day's cuchanees hudeueddeadesubemnnns 158,366 98 
Other items carried as is cash, as per sched- 
Keahtnede! subs cogecésebebsovcesescesse chs 85,198 O1 
Loss and expense, vi: 
urrent expenses........... $26,248 0O— = 26,248 00 
$2,875,203 25 
LIABILITIES 
Capteal mocks paid in, in c: $240,000 00 
Surplus fund.... :.. 69,906 
Undivided profits —- 
Dis os Sasweewenee $46,100 50 
Interest...... . 1,516 & 
Other p a z 722 52— 48,129 86 
Due depositors as follows, vi 
Deposits subject to check. . “52,346,404 % 


a certificates of de- 
atta ibeennes.eneth ahs 4,343 20 

47. 471 39— 2,398,269 54 

Due trust companies, einte and national 


barks, as per schedule................... 117,915 75 
Amount due not included under either of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Unpaid dividends... ........ $972 CO— 972 00 


$2,875,208 25 23 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Coumry os NEW YORK, ss 
LEVI APGAR, Pre: nt, and E. EE, GEDNEY 
Cashier, of the NORTH. av RBANK, a bank located 
and doing business at No. 187 Greenwich se 
the city of New York, in said county, bein 
sworn, each for himself; saith that the fo tng 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all srepeete, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any bnsiness on 
the 4th day of June, 1887, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the speaks Department, des- 
ignating Saturda — 4th da Jame, 1887, as the 
day on which suc rt shall be made, 
The proudest, Mr. pear, being absent cannot join 
the report. E. E. GEDNEY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the LJ fag ot ou a 1887, before me. 
JOHN 
Notary Publ, Richmond County 
Certificate filed in New York. 


U ARTERL Y REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS on the morning of 
Saturday, June 4th, ¥ 887 : 
RESOURCES, 


RS 
Due from directors 
cluded loans and discounts $112,580 92 
B.cccce 


$53,900,508 &4 








4,507 42 
416,511 66 
10,527 19 


Real estate...... 












Stocks and bonds... ...........ccceeeeeseeee +f 
SPOCie ..-+ 0-2 00+seesereereseeeeceenseesseccees 1,259,195 81 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks..............0+0+ 254,982 00 
BERCRANGOB. 0 oc cc ccccccccccccccescccoscosccece 305,501 67 
CUPPORE SHPOMSAB: sc cccccccccccscccccccccccces 80 6 
Due from reasurer OF the 0.8... <ccsices 8,000 00 

6,228,509 59 
LIABILITIES. 

Cc agttal. PTT re ber rr S 
Surplus ..........- ° oo 
Un ivided yretes one oe m8 3 
Deposits subject to check... $5,195,923 20 


oo certificates of de- 
olined checks... 
Cashier's checks out 


1, 995 00 
69,284 14— 6,206,258 & 








U a dividends 3,598 00 
Rent......... 5,042 99 
iy to banks. 271,800 60 
Due to bankers 2,081 


$6,228,209 59 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 

ROBERT SCHELL, President, and THEODORE 
ROGERS, Cashier, of BANK Ol’ THE METROPO- 
LIS, a banking association located and doing business 
at New York, in said county, being duly and severally 
sworn, each for himseif saith that the fore; ing is in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on 
the morning of Saturday, the fourth day of June 
1887, in respect to each and every of the items na and 

articulars above specified, according to the bes! 

is knowledge and belief; and that the Gornans of 
the said bank has been and is transacted at the loca- 


tion aforesaid. 
ROB. SCHELL, President. 
THEO. ROGERS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn by both deponents 
the 6th day of June, 1887. EDWARD C. EVAN. 
Notary Public (No. 52) N, Y. 


U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 

ENTH D BANK on the morning of Satur- 
day, the eerth yong of June, 1887: 
KESOURCES. 








Loans and discounts. ........0.0eeesees sone $1,263,010 31 
Due from directors of the beak, included 

in loans and discounts, $71,5: 

QUE ETI, nccnccccc0sesesccnsececgssecccese 528 1 
Due from State and national banks....... 141,894 59 
Banking-house and lot...........++-.sse00+ 45,000 00 
Bonds and Paes Se etpenekne es dacnienes 2,075 00 
tan OBE BORER. 0000000000 ccccccccccccsece 87,778 1 

poohand bnandonscoagnsetocessaonconsences 21,925 00 
vei legal-tender peees ‘and circulating 

notes of national banks..........-..+.+++ 78,000 00 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 

GRBRBOR, oc cccccccccscccccccccoccescceccsese 61,888 26 
Items carried as cash.... 47 
Current OXPeCNSe@S..... 2.6... ee ceeeceeeeeeeee 7,807 27 

$1,654,705 29 
LIABILETIB 
¢ aaial stock paid in in cash.. $100.000 00 


divided profits, viz.: 
bg | 
a. 
Interest........ 





7,193 18 
89,585 45— 


Other seehte sas ieiatiihs eee 119,177 82 
Dee | came as follows, 
posits subject to check.. $1,414,952 54 
Ce berated ChOCKS. ......2. 0000 20,810 03— 


1,435,242 57 
Unpaid dividends. ...........+-sseceseeeeeee 235 U0 


$1,654, Me 39 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 8 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 
City of New York, in said county;being duly sworn,each 
for himself, saith that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is, in Lf respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
_—_ the transaction of any business on the 4th day of 
une, 1887, to the best of his knowledge and belief; and 
they further say that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in compii- 
ance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 4th day o per ng 1887, as the day on 
which such report shall be m 
HENRY. STEERS President. 
CH . BROW WN, Cashier. 
Severally su bscribed bel and JB... 4 by both depo- 
nents, the 7th day of June, 1887, before me. 
Jo ,%. w. preine, “ 


N 
ertit Ried in N'Y Cs, 








THE INDEFENDENT. 


[June 16, 1887. 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


A QUIETUDE that is seasonable has char- 
acterized the dealings of the market for 
dry goods throughout the past week, but 
nevertheless there has been a steady ab- 
sorption of goods in progress that imparts 
a healthy tone to the market as well as 
agreeable results being secured in the way- 
of business. The same confident feeling 
that has been expressed of late, as to the 
future, but caution governs 
the transactions of buyers and all tenden- 
cies toward speculation are put aside. 
There is a very fair representation from the 
South on the market, and their purchases 
have been very liberal thus far, though 
they have not fairly got to work ia earnest, 
Business in the jobbing branches was 
fairly satisfactory for the time of the year, 
the reorder demand for staple and depart- 
ment goods having been somewhat above 


still exists, 


the average of former seasons at the same 
period. The tone of the market for staple 
cotton goods continues buoyant and 
strong, and there was a not unexpected 
advance in leading makes of bleached 
cottons toward the close of the week. 
Fall goods continued to meet with a fair 
share of attention from package buyers, 
and considerable orders for some descrip- 
tions, as dark dress ginghams, 
worsted and fancy 
wool 


all-wcol 
cotton dress goods, 
hosiery, heavy shirts and drawers, 
fancy knit woolens, etc., were placed in 
this Spring and summer 
fabrics were mostly quiet in agents’ hands, 
but printed and plain sateens were dis- 
tributed in very fair quantities, and there 
was a moderate demand for fancy wash 
dress fabrics, cotton hosiery and light un- 
derwear. Collections are, in the main, 
satisfactory to agents and jobbers alike, 
and no failures of importance have trans- 
pired during the period under review. 


connection. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND 


GOODS, 


DRESS 


There is a steady tone to the business of 
this department, and considerable 
business has been realized. 
ings are in steady demand, light supply 
and firm. Bleached shirtings, 
and wide sheetings are 


new 
Brown sheet- 


cambrics, 
moving steadily, 
and some of the most popular makes are 
largely advance of production. 
Corset jeans and sateens are well under 
the control of orders, and cotton 
are sold months to come, 
Denims, cheviots, ticks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are in light supply, and agents 
are liberally with orders for 
specialties in fancy woven shirtings 
adapted to the wants of the shirt trade. 
There was a fairly active demand for dark 
dress ginghams by buyers on the spot, and 
some very fair orders for leading standard 
makes were received through the medium 
of salesmen traveling inthe West. Staple 
checks and fancies are moving steadily 
and the best makes are closely sold up. 
Seersucker zephyrs, 


sold in 
flannels 
ahead for 


checks, 


provided 


stripes, 
“crinkles,” etc., 


chambrays, 
are in irregular demand by 
package buyers, and jobbers are doing a 
moderately good business in these goods. 
Agents report a light reassorting demand 
for spring and summer dress fabrics, and 
deal of at- 
Attractive 
worsted and imitation 
worsted fabrics adapted to the coming 
season are now ready for the inspection 
of the trade, and still further progress in 
the manufacture of domestic dress goods 
is apparent in the various lines. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


fall makes are receiving a good 
tention from large jobbers. 
lines of all-wool, 


The auction rooms seems to be the at- 
traction to all the buyers of woolen goods, 
which results in an unfavorable aspect to 
the department. 
main quiet. 
in ‘* jobs” 


Men’s wear woolens re- 

Clothiers show more interest 
than in regular lines, and un- 
less something in the nature of a positive 
bargain is met their purchases are limited 
to small proportions. The latter portion 
of the fall weight season thus finds the 
market in unsatisfactory shape as far as 
manufacturers’ interests are concerned, 
and at the present time the outlook for 
the coming season for spring weights is 
not as bright as might be wished. There 
is, at all events, no evidence of any change 
from the extremely conservative policy 


4 





. that clothiers have followed the past five 


months, and indications are at fault if 
foreign competition does not turn out to 
be very keen. There are a good many 
out-of-town buyers of hosiery and fur- 
nishing goods in the market, and business 
in these goods is rather more active. Cot- 
ton hosiery is in fair demand, and gauze 
and Balbriggan underwear are in steady 
though moderate request by package buy- 
ers. Wool hosiery and heavy shirts and 
drawers continue in fair demand, and 
agents are booking pretty good orders for 
specialties in fancy knit woolens, Cardi- 
gans and Jerseys. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

There has been a moderate trade during 
the week in the foreign goods department 
though not up to the anticipations of im- 
porters. In silks, satins, etc., nothing 
more than a very moderate hand-to-mouth 
trade is found, and ribbons, aside from a 
few popular shades, are but little called 
for. Linens and white goods are not sell- 
ing except in a small way. Flouncing- 
width laces are doing comparatively well, 
but other laces and embroideries remain 
quiet. There was but a moderate trade in 
hosiery. With respect to orders for cloth- 
ing woolens for future delivery, nothing 
new was reported, and in the matter of 
prices the advantage seems to be more or 
less with buyers. At all events, the com- 
petition is on the side of sellers, and 
orders are not readily picked up. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,443,620 $1,728,051 
Thrown on market.... 1,412,020 1,575,004 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 54,929,527 2.281.012 
Thrown on market.... 55,714,769 62,081,488 





+ 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, June 11th, 1887. 


PRINTS. 
Albion.......... —@5¥ ; Lowell.. . —-@i% 
Allen’s vane y. . 5Y@bs Manchester... .. 54@6 
American. .544@5% Merrimack......54¢@6 
Arnold's (6% | Pacific Fancy. -54@6 
Cocheco. 546 Richmond's . —@6 
Conestoy: 5 @h a s solid 


Dunne Te one ‘y5}4@6 
Garner & Co.'s 
Steel River.. 
Hamilton 
HarmonyFanc 
Hartel’s Fancy 


black. 
Victoria ‘solids. as 
Wash'gton ‘Tur- 

key red........7 @8 
Wav'rly shirt’gs —@ — 
Windsor Fancy.54@6 


5'44@5% 
5 @i 5g 


(Ale 
5M4@5N4 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


Park Mills...... —@9 
henfrew........ —W3 






Amoskeag.. ....744@7% 
Bates’ st« aple. . 7 @Qy 
Berkshire... ....5544@64% | White 
Granite...... ... —@64%| __ Co., staple. 
Lancaster. ..714@7% | Whittenton..... “Mais 
Manchester. (6% | York Fancy ....744@7 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


; La’ r’nce, vie 5KK@ 534 
XX36 64o@ 634 
“ XXX40 736@ 8 
Lyman, A. .45 9410 
Massachusetts : 
B 0 —@t 534 
--20 —@ 434 
Stand.56 64@ 7 
M'sticKivers6 — @ 6 
Nashua, E..40 744@ 7% 
” R. .36 644 634 


Ag’wam, F.36— @— 
Alle ndi ule. i“ 124@13 
414 @15 
° o4 16 @li 
Ap’ leton, AA 56 64a 7 
GG3— @ 5% 
és R.... 6 @6% Cc. 
Atlantic, A.36 64@ 74 
- H. 36 


“ LL.o6 54@ 5 “ 0..30 5K@ 544 

bed r.316 @ 8 - F..42 9 % a4 
Bedford, R.30 4146@ 44 | Ne’ m "ket, G36 54@ 5% 
Boott, FF ...3 “B. 65 @a% 

D “ N.36 534@ 6 

. « DD. 36 5M@ 54 
*  sterl’g 56 Pacific, Ex..36— @— 
Broad way. .56 1, ..36 64@ 6%4 





Con'st'ga W bt Pep’ rell, E..39 64@ 7 














Ss R.36 64@ 6% 
“  G “ 0. 33 So 6 

se D. ” N.30 @ 54 

Continen'lC36 649@ 6% - 7-4 13 @liig 
we > KM i4@ 7% ” *"8+4 14 @l16 
Dwight, X..30 5 @ 54 “ ..9416 @18 
v.38 5@ 554 “ 10-4 18 @20 
Z..36 6 @ 6%4 ” 11-420 @R 
Enterprise. 36 544@ 54 | Pequot, A..d6 — @7 
ixe ater, A. ..36 554@ 6 | - B. 40 734@ 8 
‘ 5ig@ 54 «  ....4511 @R 

First Prize - @ 6% Piedmont...36 64@ 6% 

Gre'tFalls, 54@6 | Pocasset, E.40 744@ i 

Hill.........36 64@ 7 os C.36 64@ 64% 

Ind'’nHe'’dAS6 64@ 744 * 0.338 — @ 54 
- D.48 L14Q@12h4 | Stark, AA..57 634@ 7 


“  D.40 g@loig 
Indian Orchard 
AA 40 — 

26 6 








“ DW. 36 — 
“ DW.0— @— | 
“ “Vard- 





|W ‘ch’ 8 tt, A36 64 





stick"36 6 @ 6% | 20 54@ 6 
kaoguee. 7A— @i4 |W amsutta. 40 1014. ll 
- .&4— @ie | -5919 @20 

“ 4 — @ ae “ .7930 @22% 
— 0-4 — | a ‘ 2 RQ 
Langle y,A 56 6 ie os | « .9935 @37 
A. 30 5i4@ 5% a 108 40 @A2! 

™ ~-27— @I% 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American.. 74@ 8 Hamilton .... 10 @10% 
Amoskeag.... g@ro Otis, BB...... 8 @ 8% 
Arlington....— @7 | Thorndike A.— @I10 
pee, 634@ 7 ™ B.— @ 9% 

Columbian... 744@ 7% 
TICKINGS. 

Am’ sks, a0 A 4G 14 New England— @ 6% 
4417 @18 Oakland, A.. — @ 7 

= — @i3 ee vine are 644@ 6% 
* 2 — @2 Pearl River.. 138 @l4 
- &. — @l11% | P’ mb" ween Ak — @-— 
an — @il G.— @7 
ne — @l0 “ fancy— @is 

* @ - @ 9% Swift River... T4@ 73%4 
C'rd’ 3A AA & 124@13 Thorndike, A. 744@ 8 

ACE, 82 13¢@1 ng B. 34@ 

“ No.1, 8 184@14 “ 00. 74%@ 8 
Hamilton, by r10 Cy = RS. 744@ 8 
ies | Youy fA. 2-— @-— 
LewistonA wy 14 15 .o @-— 





fucchen: 4 Cae everett blue. 12 
Boston.. a 8 734 | Otis, a... 0 Ch 








Colum ns Pearl River.. 13 Gis 
XXX,br’ wn ll @ Warren,AXA 12 al 
Columb “tl 

XXX blue%# 11 @12_ | York ion ois 

COTTON DRILLS. 
Appleton..... — @ ass., G...... 6 @ os 
Augusta....50— @ Mass., D...... 64@ 
_ Ree — @ 6% | Pelzer — @ 6g 
Continental..— @ of Pepperell - KO 7 
Hamilton....— @ | Piedmont .... — @ 6% 
Langley D.... 64@ 634 | Stark. A...... 634@ 7 
CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 

Amory.... ... — @ | Kearsargesat.7 @ 74 
Androscoggin 4a 7 | Laconia.. ie 64g 
Canoe River.. @! | Lawrence..... — @- 
Clarendon....— @ 5 Narra pant — @6% 
Conestoga. . MG @6 | Naum 7T4@ 74 
Hallowell.. D6 oe 


| | Reoknore rel bled.  S4@ 
Indian Oreh’d — @ 534 | @6 


BLUE CHECKS. 





Caledonia, X.— @9 ;FP" kMills, B1 90 144%@15 

XX.— @10 | 8013 @13% 
nein. .30 846@ 834 | Union, 850.... 124@13 
Otis.......... 84@9 | York, I..... -—- @ 
Cleanfast Black Stockings. 


A full line of Ladies’ Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Stockings. Send 4 Price- 
i For sale only by 


THESIERY EOS” 


___927 Broadway; V. Ne 


Ridley’s 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 
Embroideries. 


NO_DOUBT CAN BE ENTERTAINED, AFTER 
AN BPA ISAT TON, BUT THAT OUR ASSORT- 
at yes a THE LARGEST AND PRICES THE 


f Bins 








Choice Goods, Rich Work, 
Handsome Designs. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS. 


and 


Width....... 1%, 2% MM 4%, 6 inch. 
Price.......» 4c 0c. 12e, 1S8c.a yard, 
Sw. Iss E pafxas’ Déc,, . be., 8c., 10c., to 2c, a 


yard. 
SWISS FLOUNCINGS, 22 inches wide, 50c., 
Se. $1 and $1,25 . yard. 
SWIsS SKIRTINGS, 45 inches wide, at Tic., S5c., 
ae TE AY $1.25, 1 tofiay arc 
TURKEY RED "AND? NAVY BL us Ro 
ENBROIDERIES, embroidered in red ue, white 
and various combinations in tue AL, widths of 
embroideries: 
46, Me 1% 2, hy 3% I inch, 


AT..5e. 6c, 9. 12c. 16c._ 20c. 1 a yard. 
22- inch coL ORE D *FLOU NCINGS, 40c., 45c., 65c., 
75c. and 9c. arts rd. 

inch ECRU SWISS FLOUNCINGS, at 35c., 50c., 


rd. 
ch EC Re ST SWISS SKIRTINGS, $1, $1.25, $1.55, 


$1.75, and _ $2. 

é-Inch IRISH POINT FLOUNC INGS, embroidered, 
17 inches deep, at $2 4 yard; worth $4. 

ALL-OVER EMBROIDERIES, 4i5c., 45c., 50c., 65¢., 
T5e., and Sc. a yard. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


. L: ADIES’ Ae JORED Bonpane, entirely new, at 


ae. Wy 45 7C., lUc., L24gc. eac 

LADIES’ SCOLLOPED AND HEMSTITCHED 
BARDAERC a BA Ly white -— colored, embroid- 
ered, Be » tle 

MEN’S HE Werte ‘iED” aANb: <ERCHIEF S, neat 
colored ‘borders, at 10c., l4éc. and 2 

400 DOZEN PONGEE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, »- 
inch, 29¢.; 24-inch, : 


TABLE COVERS. 


1,100 COLORED FRINGED TAPESTRY COVERS, 
very choice and desirable. 

5-4 size at 30c. each; formerly 50c. 

6-4 size at 55c. each; formerly 75c. 

7-4 size at Tic. each; formerly fi 10. 

15-8 size, 95c. each; formerly $ 

8-4 size, $1.25 each; yoo A Fy 

10-4 size, $1. 0 each; formerly $2.00. 

1,075 TAPESTRY TABLE © bt ERS, with gold tinsel 
effects and trimmed knotted rend n various com- 
binations: 

i350, size 6-4, at 68c.; formerly $1.25. 

430, size 7-4, at 95c.; formerly $1. 50. 

275, size 12-4, at $2.25; formerly $3.00. 


BED SPREADS. 


, COL ORED CROCHET BED SPREADS, 69c.; worth 


Ww ey CROCHET BED SPREADS, full size, 7ic.; 
wort 

SINGLE BED SPREADS, pretty patterns, $1; good 
value for $1. 

MARSE!LLES Po SPREADS, regular sizes, $1; 
good value for $1.: 

MARSEILLES BED SPREADS, full size, $2; good 
value for $3. 


Ladies’ Suits. 


SATEEN SUITS, trimmed lace, $4.50; worth $6.50. 
FRENCH SATEE N Ea ITS, reverse cuffs and side 
yaaa ot velvet WA 
VINE V SHITE LAWN SUITS, $4.90, $6.50, and $8.50. 
TAILOR a ty ALL-WOOL, CLOTH SUIT 5, in 
weer and col rs, $9.75; w 
‘DREN’ 3 sw HITE. Plot E DRESSES at $1.69; 
CASHMERE AND FLANNEL SUITS at 


I x Ww ASH SUITS, in gingham and seer- 
suckers, at 89c., $1, $1.25 to $2.50. 


Fashion Magazine 
Summer Number now Ready. 


Sample copies lic. Subscription, 0c. per annum. 


Orders by Mail 


Filled Promptly. 


RDWARD RIDLEY & SOM 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


Sto 7 ALLEN, 8 to65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 


65c., 76c., 
































U NEILL 


6th Avenue & 20th St. 


CLEARING SALES 


to make room for our Grand, New Build- 
ing. Stock must be closed out by June 
10th. 


50 PER CENT. REDUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 


Our New Building will occupy the 
entire block between 20th and 2lst 
Streets on 6th Avenue. 


NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment of 
Children’s Hats 
in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 
FEATHERS. 


Best designs in 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 
HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


AND 


LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
321 {0.329 6th Ave. cor. of 20th SLN.Y. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
Warranted to neither break down or 


up in wear 
Hone Genuine without KABO stamped ¢ a inside of ag 
Try it! It will cost noth 


Cr ICAGO CORSET co. 


CACO. 


ONECENT 


a day isa very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








XUM 





XUM 
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(768) 28 








Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prom pt atten- 










Please mention 
THE INDEPEN- 
‘DENT. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI 
HANGINGS. 
Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 3 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU,.S, OF 


The Great 

Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
yaw” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 





at 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES, 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Gon. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


Weekly Market Boiew. 


Waa QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
RY MERCHANTS. 
[For the ms ending Saturday, June llth, 1887. 





COFFEE. 

NG ise dclninon aan Siamawenne rae acel eke 52 @35 

Se eRe ae 30 @a2 

cn vanneatibaeamtin« san: een 28144@50 

era e aa eas aetin sonra 29 @30 

ES PR Sr ee ee Serene 2744@29 

TEA. 

Oolong, Medium to Fine ansubeweohesenes 16 @75 

Pe OEE’ * a iegkeoes 16 @0 

Young Hyson, =, cae taings Wabae 14 @70 

re ee re ES 14 @O 

English Breakfast, RE: 17 @65 

SUGAR. 

Ca i, CIB ia vc oc sn dcncvckeeess 6 1-16@ 6 3-16 
EE had aoc onncnecegsysccnncbencieenyl 6 3-16@ 64 
ir eine nen acne weeeee 4 1-16@ 6% 
Granulated, Standard............. —hi7Q@5 15-16 
et Ncbvokeseesnesdedensenh S4@ 5 9-16 
I ns wcceu nidnee diectan ne, 5 3-16 

3 | See ere 44@, 5 
ED SIRE SRS SES 4144@, 43g 

MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy..........52 @st 
lang Ty Oe @2 

Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....41 @45 

WE ccd seatants «dt, bones — @ — 


FIS 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, e bbl. (200 Tbs).... $22 00 
Gloucester No.2“ ......00...- — 


Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxe: s, 2 b Retethad 
Shredded, 1b Tins, 3 ae 1 7 
Halibut, “Iceland, smoked, ‘SRA m4 
Herring, Medium. scaled. I a ial 1 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK 
Ee ae ee ee Slt 50 ost 2 
8 SESE: ee 
SS) ee reiehne i3 50 @ is a 
i ccchie:ss vitaksnaesvs b0 @15 8 
EF: 
(S eee 700 @ 90 
reenes 3 RS 1000 @ wh 
Smoked Se eee — 
Shoulders........... . = 
ED Mcnssdecess sconce e 6 ™% 




















BUTTER. 
gis Fresh crm’y, tubs — @ ww 
Prime Bele ta tubs..... — @ 2 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... — @ Ww 
—_—* te to good, tubs .1 @ 18 
Ape ERS Ee Ie Ae 8B @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........+++ —@ 12 
Fine State Factory.. aed —-@ il 
English Dairy................. —-@ 19 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case — GAS 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case .— @3 B 
Schweitzer, American, # ™........... 15 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ T ...............2. 834 
MN rie Go ing os send agecksenes coniessabéowe sss 
IN ncrscicnlisien takes Tose'as-oavciecar ene 856 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs...............c0e.00e- 85g 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
w oe Wheat, aed Fancy Roller Patent, 
EEE EO PEACE. $5 
Perfection oller Process, Minn. tigcinar ; 
Wheat, highest qrade..........0-... eee 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade............. 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat......... 5 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 2 
Pastry White W Ba pend eqn alate 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 5 30 


ee 8) aaa 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat 
XX Fane y oo) ll rae 
Good Value, XX Familiy Winter W mont 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine... 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls 
~~ e Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b A 














PE a a Oa RE 290 
Conk Flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
GRAIN. 

WHEAT 

NL: 66 veccnabvenenees $—-— @s— 
ME ass insin Oa vkd oe awhes — 98 @— 99 
SE ine nvcadulseue.eeas —% @— 98% 
RN: 

Ungraded — 47144@ — 48 
| ee — 474@ — 48% 
Lf ae —— @--— 

OATs: 

SS RBs re —— @— 9 
White, | EE eae — B844@ — BRig 
White, No. Pe vindaswictacwtnide —— @— st 
BEANS: 
I os: nics <5, dcinece meade 17% @ 180 
REED ce ediensosaswetonssecsaesee —-—- @1% 
PED: cd00s Chasésed avkekes 2 @ 210 
EAS: 
Green, prime, @ bush........ -— @ 110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 

BM MEM scrcevecaecseesace a $— 80 @$— — 

Shorts, 3 ae ere — 75 @ — &% 

Middling, 80 to 100 lbs... ........ —s8 @ 10 

Shar DB, TING. ...0..-...0-eeeeeeeeee —% @ 105 

jl. ee —% @— 

ID 6 5.54) seasedsecscmcnaneds —-&# @— 

HAY AND STRAW. 

Hay, No. 1, per. 100, Ibs.. $— 8 @-—— 

Hay, No. 3 2, Jace eebeee — 6 @— 70 

Hay, No. 3, cil vcaguae PSOE EES — 55 @— 60 

Hay. Shipping a” cata —W @— 55 

Hay, Clover oS .. epaawaatacinabact —4 @— 4h 

Hay, clover mix’ i Pe dasha agnehl —-% @— 0 

CRT RY 4 ak —40 @— 4% 

Straw, long Oe) ae nee —W @— 6 

Straw, short .  cakewenene —55 @ - 60 

Straw, Oat oe |‘ pempadeieeaae — 5 @— 5b 

Straw, Wheat m Scaveeeee —4 @— 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 

ed and Penn., fresh laid.............. 164@1614 
eT tn re rer eh eee — @16 

Ww enern, PGs chest naeceeeseke+s 154@164 

Sona ce sopa MESS e cdi wanebinn'e ce o— 

isa <vbducetsdesewsensbsamebedu’ —- @ 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, fair to choice................. 8 @9 

Philadelphia Springs.......... .......... 21 @28 

Ww om I cacieghs ai al oencciitdbained 15 @20 

_____ AE ee RS SE ee aE 9 @10 
Ducks, IE Pinos timascd aaivsevensasexese 18 @2 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, State, per bbl.. $187 @2 0 

new, Southern, per “bbl. 3 00 @ 5 50 
ad sweet ©. RE Pe 209 @ 3 50 

Cabbage, Southern, per bbl...... 150 @2 6 

Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... — WD @300 

Turnips, white, per 100 bunches... 300 @ 5 00 

Beets, Southern, per 190 bunches. 200 @ 8 00 

SE, BOP WE. 0 ccscccccccce —-— @-—-— 

Radishes, per 100 bunches........ — 40 @— #0 

Green Peas, per crate............. — 3 @2 50 

String Beans aid = “ —22 @2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRU IT. 

Strawberries, per qt................ 3 @ lw 

Apples, Baldwin, per bbl........... 8 OO @3 50 
Kussets, per pbl............ 2 200 @3 00 

|) eae — 4@ 

SS eae 3s @ w 

Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per tb. S4@ 5 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

— WE pekitaincas adewsn coheed 5 @6 
Eee ce 5144@ 5% 
evaporated .. 154@ 16 

Peaches, peeled . + = 
unpeeled. . - 444@ 5 

” evaporated -—-G- 

SD or smeaen ves 9 @10 

Blackberries........... 9 @— 

NN EEO 24 @25 

ss RE Seen -@7 


WOOL MAREET. 


On10, PENN., and W. Vas 
x; XX, and above, W ashed Fleece —— 31@34 
ee ee ee B8@59 
No. 2. * F.  Vaoea B8@39 

New Yor«K State, MiIcH., WIs., AND IND.: 

X, ¥9 above, Wi ashed "Fleece 





“a Soe 
No. 2. “ bad 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... @Al1 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, .. Saree S8@59 
Ae: 29@31 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing | 202.28 


combing { 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 


a Se 
ee ‘oss Rose Toilet Sen Watch, Brass Lam 


THE banat a oF artionlers TEA co., 
P. O. Box 223. “Tas 33 Vesey St., New York. 


TYPE,PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat”’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers’ TURKEY vO0D, Machinists 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH .Sts., N. ¥. 
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Susurance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S STRUGGLE. 


THE Governor of New Hampshire ap- 
pears to lack the moral courage for stat- 
ing in plain terms unpopular and unpala- 
table truths, for he glozes over the folly 
of the state in taking the step which led 
to the present insurance predicament, 
blames the insurance companies for with- 
drawing, and refrains from even mention- 
ing the repealof thelaw. ‘This concerted 
and organized movement of the withdraw- 
ing companies (he says) justified the charge 
that it wasa deliberate attempt at coer- 
cion by discrediting the laws to make 
them obnoxious to the people, the under- 
stood object being not only to compela re- 
peal of the law but also to intimidate 
other states from legislating in the same 
direction. While they had an undoubted 
right torefuse New Hampshire risks, each 
company acting in its own capacity and 
independently of other companies, in 
banding together and agreeing to act in 
concert to punish and distress the property 
and business interests of the state their 
course was justly open to censure. It 
was in effect a strike anda boycott, in 
the accepted meaning of those terms. A 
fair regard for the welfare of their old 
customers and agents should have led 
them to give the law in question the bene- 
fit of a trial before taking such arbitrary 
action.” 

This is mere rubbish. Companies do 
not exist for the support of their agents, 
nor for the welfare of qld customers who 
insist on misbehaving themselves. It was 
needless to wait in order to give the law 
a trial, for it had already had that amply 
elsewhere; for the same reason, with- 
drawal was not needed to intimidate other 
states. New Hampshire was herself the 
aggressor; the ‘‘ old customers” and _ busi- 
ness interests so pitied were guilty of 
‘* banding together and agreeing to act in 
concert,” per the legislature, to coerce the 
companies by altering and entirely sub- 
verting the existing insurance contract of 
indemnity. Waether there was any real 
desire for this action among the majority 
of the property owners, or even among a 
considerable number of them, did not ap- 
pear; but it is reasonable to suppose the 
legislature thought there was, or, at least, 
supposed the measure would prove popu- 
lar. Wemay imagine the legislators to 
have reasoned somewhat thus, if such a 
process can be properly called reasoning; 
‘*Honest men will get more for their 
burned property, and the other sort will 
be pleased, of course; so, although there 
doesn’t seem to be any agitation for this 
sort of thing, we shall please all classes, 
and shall also get the credit of thinking 
out and making our constituents a present 
at the expense of the companies, which 
will, of course, have to submit and to pay 
the bill.” This was a wanton disturbance 
of the situation. Ifthe people desired and 
demanded it, they openly took the respon- 
sibility for consequences; if the legisla- 
ture was meddlesome, and if it mis- 
represented them it in being so, that was 
their misfortune, and they should have 
seen toit. If they do not like the law, 
they should have it repealed; on the other 
hand it is very weak and silly, after hav- 
ing discovered the mistake of assuming 
that the companies had no alternative, to 
scold at them because they discovered one 
and took it. 

Either New Hampshire, in reality and 
not in bravado, is safe and satisfied, and 
can get on well without the withdrawing 
companies, or not. If she does not need 
them at all, she should simply go on and 
be happy; if she does need them, the only 
sensible and dignified course is to invite 
their return by repealing the law which 
made them withdraw; in neither case is 
there any ground for scolding and mak- 
ing faces at them. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that 
there is a general wish in Hew Hampshire 
that the law had not been enacted. But 
human nature is a bundle of weaknesses, 
one of which is a silly, false pride that 
imagines admitting and undoing a mis- 
take to be weak and undignified. A state, 
or even a nation, is capable of being a 
compound, multiplex and gigantic fool in 
this way, just as one person can be a 








single small fool by himself. False 
pride—in the thought that repeal involves 
confession that New Hampshire was 
wrong, the companies right, and the 
state ‘‘bit off its own nose” and had 
to back down—is doubtless all which keeps 
New Hampshire from settling the whole 
trouble in the only rational way, and 
Governor Sawyer has not the moral 
courage to confess the blunder and advise 
his state to concur in confession. Still, 
legislatures, and even the Congress of this 
big country, are not certainly infallible. 
The latter made many silly blunders dur- 
ing the War, and one of those was in the 
law intended to keep down the gold 
premium by prohibiting speculation; this 
stimulated the very thing it sought to re- 
press, and Congress repealed the law in 
such haste that it almost stumbled in rush- 
ing to the point of confession. Here is an 
example for New Hampshire. How long 
the struggle will last we cannot predict, 
for the people can carry their own insur- 
ance, undoubtedly, if they choose to con- 
sider the cost worth while as a sacrifice 
paid to pride; but the probability is that 
they will, within two years more, conclude 
infallibility and pride are too expensive. 
But Governor Sawyer dwells upon the 
concerted action of the companies. Other 
states have attempted, or have proposed, 
restraining companies from any concur- 
rent action about rates of premium, etc. 
Why insurance companies ulone ought to 
be prevented from making rate-compacts is 
incomprehensible on any other assumption 
than that they are cormorants whase hand 
is against every man’s hand and who 
would be very destructive if statute did 
not repress and squeeze them; the assump- 
tion must also go tothe point that they 
can be squeezed to any desired extent. 
Dealers in any tangible merchandise are 
free to combine; all the newspapers of 
this city are free to agree to raise adver- 
tising rates to fifty dollars a line or refuse 
iton any terms; but an insurance com- 
pany should be isolated, ‘acting in its 
own capacity and independently of other 
companies”! Full carrying out of this 
notion would prevent any company from 
owning or looking at an Insurance De- 
partment report, or from seeing an in- 
surance journal, or even from reading the 
newspapers, unless an expurgated edition 
were supplied; for unless the officers of a 
company are confined in an interior room 
where daylight cannot penetrate it will 
be impossible to prevent their learnin 
and using the experience of others, an 
that is one form of ‘* banding together and 
agreeing to act in concert.” And, neces- 
sarily, the general belief that concurrence 
in rates isa good thing and slashed and 
undercut rates are a public injury must be 
squarely wrong, so it should be madea 
penal offense for more than two insurance 
men to meet at any one time, and all con- 
versations should be sternly limited, say 
to five minutes, that being ample to ‘* pay 


the time of day,” and do all the courtesies. 
— > ——_———- 


THE LATE COMMISSIONER TARBOX. 





THE question of the practical value of 
state supervision of insurance finds one 
strong argument on the negative side 
ready in the fact that 1t has been found 
exceedingly difficult to get suitable men 
at the head of state departments and to 
retain the few really efficient ones that 
have once been placed in charge. The de- 
cadence in this state has been very marked, 
although not so much in the ability of the 
men as in the usurpation of the office as 
one of its ‘‘ places” by ‘ practical poli- 
tics,” and the ablest man who has held 
the office here, whose service almost made 
us forget the mire in which the second 
Smyth left it, the state has not been able to 
retain. Having been offered a position with 
twice the salary received in Albany, freed 
from any chances of disturbance by party 
scrambles, and perhaps more suited to his 
inclinations, Mr. McCall would have made 
a personal sacrifice beyond what the com- 
monwealth has a right to expect had he 
declined it. In his retirement insurance 
supervision lost one official who had ac- 
quired a national reputation, and the un- 
timely death of Mr. Tarbox, of Massa- 
chusetts, has removed the other. 

Mr. Tarbox proved a —— scarcely 
less than that of finding in Manni 
the conversion of a political manager o 
whom little was expected into one of the 
very ablest and most faithful heads the 
Treasury has had. Mr. Tarbox received 
his appointment asa epee from a poli- 
tician, Governor Butler having sent in his 
name in a fit of pique; it was even said 
that in naming him the Governor merely 
‘* dared” the legislature and was taken at 
his word, What moved Mr. Tartiox in 
his earliest noticeable action, his drive at 
he Union Mutual Life, it would be hard 
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to say, but at this distance in time we may 
charitably assume it to have been caused 
by some unaccountable mental perversity 
which put ideas of duty wrong side fore- 
most. Massachusetts seemed then to have 
gotten her Smyth, and surprise and relief 
grew as this man whose entrance into po- 
sition was so unpromising developed into 
one of the best—some would say the best— 
incumbents Massachusetts has had in that 
office. If his first actions showed that he 
had perverted ideas of official duty, he 
corrected them; if he lacked them out- 
right, he soon acquired them, for no man 
in public trust showed a higher ideal of 
conduct. He was set to supervise, and 
he meant to supervise, and did su- 
pervise. He studied; he labored and 
strove; his industry and zeal were 
unflagging and almost phenomenal. He 
dealt with assessment associations rigidly, 
and probably the present statute of Mas- 
sachusetts, which compels them to make 
definite contracts and definitely keep them. 
and set an example that will be followed 
successively by other states, is mainly to 
his credit. He was alert toexecute Massa- 
chusetts laws, and also in asking for such 
new laws as he wanted, and his success in 
obtaining them was notable; indeed, it 
has been said of him since his death that 
the home companies rarely demurred at 
anything he demanded or proposed, so 
nearly an oracle on the subject of insur- 
ance had he become. His last work was 
the codification of the insurance laws, and 
the word ‘‘ work” suggests the remark 
that he probably shortened his life by 
over-zeal in work. 

A man so full of zeal, fidelity, and vigor 
must have made mistakes, and among 
them could not fail to be the mistake of 
firmness leaning into obstinacy. But a 
man with no mistakes is a man too nega- 
tive to possess any character, and the 
privilege of recording faithful perform- 
ance of public duty 1s unhappily too rare 
to tempt dwelling on the incidental 
blemishes. The main and essential thing 
is to have the idea of duty; with that as 
guide, nobody can go far and long astray. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfelture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGE N’ rs WANTED. 
M.V.B.EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 





the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUTIA, 
deed ad canine e ... 811,904,526 90 
Es i vend eeciagsiaauee 2,536,606 43 
Insurance in Force........ 51,000,000 0 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Se rity and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Iustrance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





IL, «A canpseaniowonntneiik $400,000 00 
I cccanderatnonssosesdenoes 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 
PEEL oc. cceccccees cocccceesene 193,165 03 
Seth cccceannmaseocespeceessaced $1,294,437 70 








THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.”” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 


Total payments to policy-holders during the same 


period, over 
$243,000,000. 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full,and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement 


Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 





riod ending Additions. 
BEB. <ccoccse eeccees e senccccvccccccsrcccccses GONG 16 
Dna tibhents tueedbindests $5 dehaseidenersiabeudeeiinn 1,259 59 
i cihadesieien® pncedeeeeséns eesdsuacsantncoeucees 1,311 89 
1S78...... wei 
1878 317 
ET er en 1,818 00 
Is85 (two years). oh whboeenanesadectanedcenees 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividewd........cccccecsccccccsccccs 109 00 





Total Additions 
Face of Policy.. 


a Siiaadinbacsademmadanidsedsiiell $7,859 00 
5,000 00 


Gan onsedanscdeenées seekund $12 2,839 00 
ee I ot vn cctnsadsaxascécieddese 6,040 65 








Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received.... 


sathdctmanailaaii $6,798 35 
Since t875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 


making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In ls7l1 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.82, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two lj-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, Issé, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement: 

Policies Nos, 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 
Sb ivasnadcbankauddtousbenseiwtexexesaseneckachion S05 64 
Be ccecevsescceveces $0 ecnssgoadncegunte on 626 36 
I aise cereKunebdiensieneopereiglacs oceeeeeens see 526 34 


Total additions.... 
Face of policies..... 


Tatal amneunt recetved’........ccccccccccsse. ces 4 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua. Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ter 
years. 









Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 
1877 ce eeeees $84,749,807 $14,080,153 $20,491,920 
1878 iy 28,298,218 
1879. 88,304,554 
ee ee 2,275, 33,700,759 
Iss] 12,196,624 & 5 
1882 12,845,592 
BERS... 0. cocce . 
WBE..ccccccccese MBSR 
BET. csc cccccces 108,451,779 14,768 ‘901 46,548, $94 
ISS6...... 0.266. 114,181,983 15,654,720 56,882,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so protitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, a8 well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-holda- 


ers Jor death 
claims, endow- 


Amount re- ments and pur- 

cewed from 

policy-holders. 

eee $14,090,158 41 
i 002,719 83 


chased insurances 
and dividends. 


$13,949,100 48 
14,400,052 13 
14,015,555 48 
13,160,694 46 
12,640,112 12 
12,848,855 24 
8,959,300 51 
13,923,062 19 
14,402,049 90 
15,654,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$134,840.371 06 $136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 10i per cent. of that received. 





13,850,23 8 43 
14,768,901 98 





OF FICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $5,£09,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SRI SEE. ch secocccncesesacesase<cee os 


Total Marine Premiums................. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1886 to 31st December, 1886................ 
Losses paid during the same 

eee 2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

inc canwihaninciins 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 


United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,282,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

RENE sina decntcctssiscnsvinnncesses 501,647 $1 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cees Bh BRM ccccccessesss aheetassescseéeene 285,254 68 

PIII. cccncvsneneseesnssatste sccsestecnes $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. NES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. iT MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. RED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURG WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJ rie i *FIELD, JOHN ELLIOT 

JOSIA LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


EDMUND. ‘W. CORLIES, CHARL Es D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER g 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ) BELL, 

4 - LIAM H. MACY, EDWD PLOY D-JONES 
ANSON W. HARD, 


HAND, 
sou D. HEWL ert juetAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB - EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P. BURDE TT, lit: x “BURSLEY 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, JAMES A. HewLErT, 


GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Bresident 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 








EE ciincnvenanne. stones $18,627,081 25 
Liabilities pueeeewaneekeaund 15,951,875 37 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
— non-forfeiture law of 180. 

Cash surrender od paid-up insurance 
dorsed on every A 

Pamphlets ex anaueey of the New Feature may be 

had on applic en at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


values in- 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 








THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


ny. 
xn forms of Tontine Policies issued. 
SECU RITY FROM LOSS BY i RG@I ARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, : of Philadelphia, 


THEIR 
Ew se NREL PROOF BUIL DING, 
. 27-3881 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CEPrt Al. ith aia Wwtitatedbte: Stoseduueansedinede $2,000,000 00 
The mpany also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLARE PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. pose and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters 
VAULT DOORS. GUARDED BY THE YALE ‘TIME 








SECURITIES AND VALUA ABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS — STOCKS, PLA’ 2 ey - 
EL DEEDS, etc., taken for SAVE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GU ARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF sonny, RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Pany act as EXEC UTORS ADMINISTRA- 
TORS — GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of ever description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
a8 ee rie i the Company has a S ial 
Trust capital of ,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust ee 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. Lt — President, and in charge of 
the Trust Depa 

ROBERT ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Rewend W. Clark, John B. Gest, 

A. Griscom, cdward T. Steel, 
ye, F. OF hone Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 














THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, | New York, 100 Broadway 
Cc ‘ontinental - Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Monta ue 
Buildings: ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E :D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,S800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $22,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

soso icatecy, Secdecsan 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1887. $5,239,981 28 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds tegether equal $1,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISs, JNO. L. RIKER, 
B. CHITTENDEN WILLIAM Bue UE, 
WM, H. SWAN, HENRY SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOW my RIC HARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS > yh LL, JOHN H. REED, 
THECDORE Ff AIL, JOHN H, EARLE, 
ee ee 1. WU ‘STED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RIC eAene, } J M. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN CLAP EDWARD MARTIN 


SRYMOU L_HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSOX, 
ALEX. E. ORR S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. 


D. VERMILYE, 
JACOB pty! fa 
hi ‘7 A. SLA 

WhieNCe TURNURF 
HIRAM BARNEY ° 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t.: 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


R LIES, 
JAMES FRASER, 
WM. G. LOW, 





Are You Interested i in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Planof the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Prevident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $% 40 
“ « 3b . 13,884 9 ow 
“om 43 “ “13,395 112 80 
>) ae ms “ 13,420 132 60 


120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Presidentand Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, 
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THE 


United States 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Organized in 1850.) 


Nog. 261, 262 and 262 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 





GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690.04 


SECURITY. INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 


GOoOonD AGENTS, 
Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 
J. 5S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over lrabilitzes) ; tn PREMIUM INCOME, in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 




















ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,) ». 


$75,510,477 2.70 
$59,154,597 00 
- $26,355,875.76 


Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, $411,779,098 .00 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, . $11I,540,203.00 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886, $16,272,154.02 








Improvement during the Year. 


lucrease of Premium Income, . $2,810,47 5.40 
Lucrease of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,493,030.03 
Increase of Assets,. . . . . . .« $8,957,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President.£ 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 








W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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A. J W. A, BREWER, Jr., President. 
INSUR- In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
= tage over those of all 
”? 


other companies, in Nen- 





om ts): Philadelphia, forfeitable dividends to 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. keep their policies in 
COG oes cccncnssvccessacesscesceeoosese $500,000 00 force. 
eeerve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 1 Bee Charter. 
_____ NRA Ra OR +248,964 
pee cercccceneeccscececece esces coccecece 562,874 22 OFFICE: 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. $2,301,858 66 21 Courtiandt St. 





FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886....... $63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
PU, ccnccccesvcsccscicdccbe spnccdscnssenteesdseosnowssensessesneeseseesest $16,586,037 69 


Less deferred premiums January 18t, 1886..........seseeceeseeeeeeceeeeeees 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886...........cccscccccccccecccccsccscceees 


378,161 65—$ 15,507,905 04 
4,157,786 42 
435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to BAME.............-..eeeeeeeseeee $2,757,005 97 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 559,075 01 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. ............cccecccceccecccccesseceseeseees 4,611,119 11 
ee ee ira oin cect chin csucsdsgicesan: cccccncsccsrscee $7,627,200 09 
Taxes and re-insurances 248,142 84 
2,529,257 57 
528,672 3—$10,9-5,402 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees...............+seee0+ 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...............6.-cseeeeeee 





$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ............cccecececceeeeceeeces $3,023,005 13 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,278 &8)........ 89,522,443 99 
IN i oiisid svc darececcknneccanusseesciracenyecdvessdehocsaatheansbetneteneesbersbebdede 6,839,974 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

SI AO ns vice, nencetesncs snscnencesnctsecsndavetasndeanscncceta 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual pre:n‘iuins on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

GI TR, Falck cette pe ccncosccusececenscccndesesncoctntbesudiaduenstdeekcabdsesss tbduons 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
ee aah pales ceca da cawtsaseanebersuadethtvesecebbeesvisaabeataseaibabisnatenl 161,905 o1 
Accrued interest on investments, Jamuary Ist, 1887....... 0... .c0 ceeeeeeeeecceeeeees 486,497 10—$71,819,623 
Market value of securities over cost on Company's DOOKS.........-...cececcecseceeeeeeren © teeseeeenees 3,601,829 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


‘ASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - $75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Januury Ist, 1887 
I ee Ie I OB i over cccnnvtinncceceiesnshscccssivecpeotasedcorcests< 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)...........c.ccecceeccceeserecccececee: tesueees 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


$202,546 45 
355,625 28 
87,290 70 

9,318 74 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
I ca nainacncccciniguecakelndsesed saninieebink uatetebeue $5,123,742 77 
1,320,530 69 
4 hi8 48 


62,525,599 


DEDUCT— 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
267,848 21 
ae Tae Pe, SN BR, Bivins cc cceccnceciccsenssecnsesocsencszecevecses é 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 


4,176,425 25 
38,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 
$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 

From the undivided surplus of $6,0:0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 

Death Claims 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard) 





Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest, force. Cash Assets, 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,306 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1,1884, 198,746,048 Jan. 1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 59,283,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1,1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, GEORGE H. POTTS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROB’T B. COLLINS 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Joung. 
MUSH-AND-MILK. 


BY C. C. TRACY. 

On, the flavor, sweet and rare, 

Of the simple farmer fare, 
Mush-and-milk, the wholesome dict 
Of the life so pure and quiet! 


Clear the realm of table show! 
Get the hence, Delmonico ! 
Out, ye modern viands flat, 

A la this and « la that! 


Give me back the table bright 

With its bowls so clean and white, 
Iron spoons, in hands so manful, 
Milk so luscious, by the panful! 


Oh, the fields of golden maize ! 
Oh, the halcyon rustic days ! 
Nibblers pale, in rustling silk, 
What know ye of mush-and-milk ? 


Once again, in foreign lands, 

O’er my bowl, I clasp my hands, 
Giving thanks that, as of yore, 
Mush-and-milk I taste once more. 
Oh, the rosy cheeks it gave! 

Oh, the arms so strong and brave! 
Mush-and-milk has raised the latest 
Of the nations and the greatest. 
Countrymen, if ye are wise, 

From the town turn olf your eyes, 
Vile with knavery, shame and brawl, 
And the stench of alcohol. 

Off to the hearty life of old; 

Off to the fields of green and gold; 
Seek again the simple ways, 

Mow the meadows, hoe the maize. 


ANATOLIA COLLEGE, 


oo 
THE BREACH IN THE WALLS OF 
THE RIDGEVILLE ZION. 


BY ROLLO OGDEN, 


THERE was an air of unusual alertness 
throughout the whole village that morn- 
ing. Evidently it was to be an eventful 
day. The boys at their game of ball in 
front of the school-house, even at that fas- 
cinating hour when the ringing of the bell 
might at any moment cut short the tri- 
umophs of the best batsman, were playing 
listlessly, and darting out frequently to 
the dusty road to see if anything was yet 
in sight. The sexton, who had been 
sweeping out the church, week-day that it 
was, after giving a few perfunctory whisks 
to the steps for a finishing, left his broom, 
and started to join the group of men sit- 
ting in the gate of the city—that is, the 
broad platform of the store. There 
present an unusually large gathering of 
the ancients; they wore an appearance of 
even more than their wonted stolidity, a 


was 


clear proof that they felt an unaccustomed 
excitement which they thought it digni- 
fied to conceal. The feeling that some- 
thing is going to happen affects boys as an 
approaching storm does swallows. Men, 
with their heavier natures, it causes to ap- 
pear more than ordinarily torpid, like cat- 
tle huddled together under a tree with 
their heads to the wind. 

The saloon-keeper was just coming up 
the store steps. His place of business was 
squat building, 
with faded and cracked blue paper shades 
in the windows, and dingy chromos, 
vaguely visible through the open door, 
hanging on the walls. To this room the 
occasional temperance lecturers who vis- 
ited the town had reference, when they 
alluded to ‘‘that gilded palace of sin in our 
midst.” 

‘**Bout time they was here, hain’t it?” 
said the saloon-keeper, as he sat down, It 
was his habit to be somewhat self-assert- 
ing. He felt it a duty, in view of the 
slight social disqualification unjustly put 
upon him on account of his business. 
The proprietor of the store, who was also 
postmaster, drew out his watch. It was 
necessary for a public official to be ac- 
curate. 

** They'll be here in percisely ‘leven 
minutes—that is, if the stage’s on time.” 
It was incumbent upon one of his respon- 
sible position to be guarded as well as ex- 
act. 

‘Well, well,” the saloon- 
keeper, meditatively, ‘‘ these church quar- 
rels is mighty queer things. I don’t see 
why churches can’t git on without ’em; 
but they never seems to. Folks git along 
peacerbly enough, other places, but seems 
’s if ’s soon’s they jined a church they 


across the road, a low, 


observed 


went to fightin’. 





Hain’t that so, Billy?” 
He was addressing the sexton who had 
just come up, a short, bent, gray-haired 
man, whose pronounced asthma and habit 
of speaking from no farther back than his 
teeth gave to his speech a singularly 
wheezy and bellows-like effect. He was 
inclined to resent the jocular freedom of 
the use of his name. Besides, he felt that 
he stood, in some sort, for the Church 
against the world. 

‘*Mebbe so,” he returned in staccato 
wheezes—‘* mebbe so. But churches ain’t 
the only place where fightin’s done. 
’Cordin’ to what I hear tell, there warn’t 
sech an altogether lovely an’ peaceable 
time over to your house, last Sattiday 
night.” 

This was considered a fair hit by the 
listeners, as was evidenced by one or two 
subdued chuckles and a few furtive winks, 
indicating a high degree of hilarity. The 
saloon-keeper thought it well to give a 
new turn to the conversation. 

‘* Where they goin’ to stop?’ he asked. 

‘* To the hotel, I believe,” said the post- 
master, 

‘T’ the hotel?’ A ring as of wonder, 
incredulity and indignation combined, was 
in the saloon-keeper’s voice. ‘* No, you 
don’t mean it, though. Well, I never 
heard o’ sech a thing as that. A c’mmit- 
tee of Presbytery a goin’ to a hotel! I 
wonder what my father would ’a said to 
that. Ifhe wasalive I guess they wouldn't 
be any doin’s like that. He was a great 
hand to have ministers to his house, and 
they never wasn’t any goin’ to a hotel’s 
long ’s he was round. Well, well, folkses 
idees must be different from what they 
used to was when I wasa boy. Ministers 
a goin’ toa hotel!” He fell to musing on 
ancestral piety and the sad degeneracy of 
the moderns, 

* Twas their own chice,” said the sex- 
ton; ‘‘they’s plenty o’ houses they could 
a gone to, but they writ they’d go to the 
hotel so’s not to ‘pear to take sides.” 

The talk was broken off by the coming 
of the stage. The driver threw out the 
mail-bag with a thump, and at once drove 
on to the hotel, his only passengers being 
three men who were looking as dignified 
as they well could when so dusty. It 
could not be denied that the building 
where the travelers alighted was a hotel, 
because a sign over the front door said as 
much. Apart from this the house was not 
to be distinguished from the others that 
lined the long, rambling street. However, 
the three clergymen found at their dis- 
posal all the inconveniences of the typical 
American country hotel, and soon were 
seated in the * office” consulting over the 
affair that had brought them from their 
homes. 

‘* Well, brethren,” said the oldest of 
them, a large man with a shrewd, kindly 
face, ‘‘it’s nearly time for the meeting. 
There’s the bell beginning to ring now. 
But we ought to agree, as far as possible, 
before we go over to the church, as to the 
manner of conducting our inquiries. 
What is your opinion, brother Judson?’ 

‘** Why, really, Doctor Seney, I have had 
such a limited experience in cases of this 
kind that I hesitate to advance any view 
of my own. Of course, we ought to try 
to get at the facts. Iam sure that I should 
agree with whatever you and brother Car- 
penter think best.” 

‘‘It is an anomalous case,” observed 
brother Carpenter. ‘* Our book does not 
seem to contemplate exactly such a proc- 
ess as this. We are not here ina judicial, 
but rather in an advisory capacity. Icon- 
fess I feel at a loss how to proceed in the 
absence of definite instructions in our 
Form of Government.” 

‘* Well,” said Doctor Seney, ‘‘ we were 
asked to come here to try to compose the 
difficulties of the church. We know al- 
ready, in a general way, what they are, 
but it seems to me that it {1s our first duty 
to find out more exactly what the trouble 
is. Ishould say our best plan would be 
just to go before the meeting and invite 
both sides to state any grievances they 
may have. Then we shall be ina position 
to give our advice intelligently.” 

‘** IT see no objection to that,” said broth- 
er Carpenter, ‘‘except that it does not 
seem to me entirely regular. We ought 
to have definite charges and specifications, 
and then we could get at something.” 





“Oh: the whole case is irregular,” said 
the Doctor. ‘‘ We'll have -to forget our 
book and go by the light of Nature, I 

ess.” 

The ministers found a large congregation 
assembled in the old church. The sexton 
remarked that he had not seen so many 
out since the funeral of Mrs, Pierce’s 
baby. After brief religious exercises, 
Doctor Seney addressed the meeting, 
setting forth that he and his brethren 
had been sent by their Presbytery to see if 
they could not arrange the difficulties of 
the church, that they came in ignorance 
of what the trouble was except that they 
knew of the existence of factions, and 
that they wished to hear freely any com- 
plaints or grievances which any might de- 
sire topresent. He asked his brother Jud- 
son to serve as secretary. The sexton 
creaked forward to pull down from the 
pulpit a table to write upon, and brother 
Judson seated himself at it with paper 
and pencil in readiness. Then there fol- 
lowed a long silence. There was much 
craning of necks on the part of the spec- 
tators, seated in the rear of the audience- 
room, but the members of the church, 
gathered in the front part made no move. 
Presently, however, one and another of 
them began to look about inquiringly, as 
if some one was not doing as had been 
promised. A woman with gleaming black 
eyes and a hooked nose was observed to 
give a sharp nudge to the man by her side, 
presumably her husband. He was visi- 
bly startled, but refused to stir. 

‘* Well, are we toconclude,” said Doctor 
Seney, at last, ‘‘ that there has been a 
mistake, and there is no trouble in the 
church ?” 

This produced a vigorous shaking of 
heads from several. 

‘* Then we want to hear all about it,” he 
continued. ‘‘ We cannot give advice until 
we kfiow what it is to be about. No 
charges have been formally presented 
against anybody.” 

** There was charges made out, though,” 
said a man who bolted up from his seat as 
if some pressure had been suddenly re- 
moved from him. 

‘‘Is that a fact?’ asked Dr. Seney. 
‘* They were not laid before Presbytery,” 

‘‘ No, they warn’t sent to Presbytery; 
but they was made out, all the same.” 

** When was that?’ 

‘* Well, our side hada meetin’ an’ we 
voted to draw up charges agin Elder 
Thornton an’ Elder Peeks.” 

The woman with the piercing eyes 
turned sharply about to face the speaker. 
‘* Why don’t you read them charges, Mr. 
Godfrey?” 

‘** Perhaps it would be as well to hear 
them,” suggested Dr. Seney. 

‘** That would give us a basis to work 
on.” Brother Carpenter was seized with 
a fear-that such a proceeding might be 
deemed irregular, and whispered his opin- 
ion to that effect in Doctor Seney’s ear. 
But Mr. Godfrey had already drawn outa 
paper, and begun to read. It was as fol- 
lows: 

‘“‘Ata meeting of members of the Ridge- 
ville Presbyterian Church, it was voted 
unanimously to charge Elder Thornton 
and Elder Peeks as follows: 

“1, Elder Thornton and Elder Peeks are 
charged with driving away members from 
the church. 

**2, Elder Thornton and Elder Peeks are 
charged with speaking and acting as they 
had not ought to. 

“3. Elder Thornton and Elder Peeks are 
charged with refusing the use of the 
church to the noted temperance lecturer, 
Miss Mabelle Masters. 

‘*4, Elder Thornton is charged, besides, 
with not managing the church fair and 
festival as he ought to have.” 

With the last word, Mr. Godfrey seemed 
to be immediately subjected to the pres- 
sure again, and dropped swiftly into his 
seat. Brother Carpenter was quite cer- 
tain that this paper was out of order, and 
felt that he really must insist against its be- 
ing entered on the minutes until it appeared 
how the church meeting referred to was 
called, and how many were present at it. 
He made a fruitless endeavor to satisfy 
his curiosity on these points. Nobody 
seemed to know. Silence resumed _ its 
sway. Aftera time, heads began to turn 
significantly toward a man sitting on one 





of the middle seats. He was of rather a 
solemn appearance, bald, with a long, red- 
dish beard, which he stroked continually. 
He smiled deprecatingly, yet not without 
an air of unctuous complacence,at the nods 
and winks directed toward him. Finally, 
Mr. Godfrey appeared on his feet again, 
passing from a sitting to a standing pos- 
ture without any visible stage of transition, 
and said abruptly, ‘‘I move we hear Colo- 
nel Perkins.” 

Asigh of relief went round. Colonel 
Perkins was the leading orator of the 
town. Upon him had long rested the duty 
of introducing the lecturers who came to 
Ridgeville. As a political speaker, his 
services were in frequent demand. His 
name had appeared on more than one 
Fourth of July poster, in honorable prox- 
imity to the eagle and the flag, as ‘‘The 
Orator of the Day.” It was a great stroke 
on the part of the aggrieved faction in the 
church to have secured him as the advo- 
cate of their cause. AJ] that it was possi- 
ble for eloquence to do when moved by a 
lofty sense of justice, with an added dash 
of personal interest, would now be done, 
was the feeling of all. 

Doctor Seney said that if it was the gen- 
eral wish to hear Colonel Perkins, and if 
he was willing to tell what he knew, there 
would be no objection to his doing so. The 
orator rose slowly. 

‘“*Mr. Chairman,” he began, in his 
Fourth-of-July, out-of-door voice, a deep, 
rumbling bass—‘*Mr. Chairman, it is with 
reluctance and I may say hesitation, not 
bearing malice against any, and, in fact, 
holding all present to be my friends, and 
if there has been anything between us I 
hope it may be forgiven as Christians 
ought to do, still, asked and asit were de- 
sired to inform this honorable committee 
of this Presbytery in relation to what I 
personally know and have been told and 
others have said in my hearing, being a 
resident of this township for fifteen years, 
and the leader of the singing in this church 
for over six years, and then Elder Thorn- 
ton said he thought I had had it long 
enough, therefore, since that time, al- 
though I have often said and say it now, 
I never could be a Methodist, I have been 
attending there, so, for all these reasons, 
asI have said, lam here to-day, not of 
my own desire, I assure you. Some there 
are who think that all these matters might 
be passed by in silence, nothing said about 
them, so tospeak, and I would be the last 
to door say anything against anybody; 
but Ihave observed this that when the 
tide comes in once, creeping slowly up 
over the sands of the sea-shore—I have 
never seen it myself, having never been 
to the ocean, but I understand it isso— 
when you see the tide come insosure one 
day, you know that it will come again 
the next day, even if it does go out again. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
time to speak out. Now, on such an oc- 
casion as this, it is necessary to speak 
plainly, and as I hear there are some who 
have said that they could not understand 
my remarks in some of our meetings, I 
being naturally called on to speak, and, 
of course, those who don’t want to under- 
stand think they can’t, saying I don’t talk 
plain English, this being so, 1 propose to 
talk to-day in a way that none but the 
blind can fail to know what I mean. Con- 
cerning the conduct of a Christian, much 
more an Elder in the Church, let others 
judge, for I make no pretension of setting 
up my opinion, but will only say, naming 
no names, as,indeed, I think very much of 
Elder Thornton and Elder Peeks, that for 
these reasons it seems to me that things 
have not been as they ought to in this 
branch of Zion.” 

The Colonel paused a moment to clear 
his throat and mop his brow, and brother 
Judson turned to Doctor Seney to ask if 
the speech would have to be taken down. 
The Doctor thought that it would be nec- 
essary to make note only of ‘‘ the material 
parts.” Accordingly, when the flow of 
oratory was resumed, brother Judson 
seized his pencil and listened eagerly for a 
material part. But he had a hard time of 
it. It was much like the process of fish- 
ing drift-wood out of the surf. The sec- 
retary would see what looked like some- 
thing tangible borne in upon an advancing 
swell of words, would rush in triumph- 
antly to grasp it, only to find it sucked 
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back again by parenthetic under-tow and 
qualifying surge of refluent waves, and 
would emerge dripping and empty- 
handed. At the end of half an hour he 
was nearly exhausted with furious writ- 
ing, the net result of which was several 
sheets filled with erasures and broken- 
backed sentences. Brother Carpenter’s 
exact scul had been vexing itself all this 
time. He had become very restless. At 
last he rose in nervous excitement. He 
did not want to interrupt the brother, but 
the time was rapidly passing, and he 
thought that if he might be allowed to ask 
Colonel Perkins a few questions they 
could arrive at something more definite. 
Doctor Seney blandly remarked that it 
seemed to him that perhaps it would be as 
well to accept the general statements 
which had been made as all that was nec- 
essary in that line, and to ask the Colonel 
now to limit himself to what he actually 
knew in reference to the specific charges. 
Brother Carpenter quickly constituted 
himself interlocutor. Colonel Perkins ap- 
peared to be somewhat dashed by the turn 
things had taken, yet professed himself 
able to substantiate all the charges in the 
most convincing way. Elders Thornton 
and Peeks had driven members away 
from the church? Why, certainly. He 
himself was one who couldn’t stand their 
ways and had left. His wife was another, 
The teacher of the adult Bible-class was 
another, who had said, in answer to a 
question, that he didn’t know the differ- 
ence between justification and sanctifica- 
tion, and didn’t think it was of much ac- 
count anyhow, whereupon Elder Thorn- 
ton had put up some other teacher in 
charge of the class. They had said things 
they cught not to? To be sure. For ex- 
ample, Elder Thornton had said of the 
speaker that he wished the Methodists 
much joy of their getting him, which was, 
perhaps, not a very bad thing to say, but 
was a thing which Colonel Perkins must 
regard as unbrotherly, a thing he would 
not have said himself. Then about re- 
fusing the use of the church for a temper- 
ance lecture. That was true. Miss Mas- 
ters had been speaking in the school-house 
with great effect. She had been indorsed 
by the first citizens. Colonel Perkins him- 
self had presided at her meetings. She 
wanted to have the church to speak in, 
but Elder Thornton would not consent to 
it. What reason did he give? Oh, he 
called her a crank, or something of that 
sort. Yes, it was also true about the 
church festival. A quartette had been 
secured from the city to come out and 
sing; they were friends of Colonel Per- 
kins, and he had secured their services, 
and it seemed to him only fair that they 
should be given complimentary tickets of 
admission. But Elder Thornton who had 
had charge of the affair would not give 
him the tickets. 

After this had been elicited from him 
the Colonel sat down, first remarking 
that he was not feeling very well; in fact, 
he had a considerable sense of pressure in 
the region of his head. How eloquent he 
would have been if in good physical condi- 
tion, he left the Committee to imagine. 

Dr. Seney was about to ask if there were 
any other statements to be made, but be- 
fore he could speak, a man in the front 
pew, who had apparently been asleep, 
leaped to his feet. He was short and 
burly, with little twinkling eyes peeping 
out through the thicket of his overhang- 
ing brows, entirely bald with the excep- 
tion of two wisps of hair which, brushed 
from the back of his head so as to stand 
out stiffly above his ears, gave him a de- 
cidedly belligerent aspect. He spoke with 
great volubility and energy. 

‘It is only fair to hear both sides, I 
say. An’ what sort o° evidence is this 
we've been a-listenin’ to? Yearsay, all 
yearsay, an’ yearsay’s a liar from the 
cradle, as saith the Scripters. The 
talkin’ of the lips tendeth to poverty, 
that’s what Sollymon says, an’ that’s what 
I was sayin’ to myself all the while Cun- 
ple Perkins was a-speakin’. They done 
tight, Elder Thornton and Elder Peeks 
done; in keepin’ that there woman out’n 
the church. Tellin’ us temperance is a 
sin! I tell ’em there’s sins enough in the 
Bible ’thout countin’ them as ain’t there. 
Ye do err not knowin’ the Scripters. 
I’ve counted up thirty-nine sins in the 





Bible, and temp’rance ain’t nowhere 
among em’. I’ve got all I can do, I tell 
’em, ’vidin’ sins as is in the Bible, and 
don’t have no time for fightin’ them as 
ain’t. I testifies that Mr. Thornton an’ 
Mr. Peeks are good men an’ good Elders, 
an’ if they did git mad at sech a passel 0’ 
ornery folks I wouldn’t blame ’em.” 

He sat down, breathing heavily. Doctor 
Seney mildly asked him if he had anything 
more to say. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘there’s one thing 
more,” and then proceeded to repeat with 
increased rapidity and vehemence, almost 
exactly what he had already said. When 
he sat down again his breathing was au- 
dible over the whole church. He was not 
disturbed after that. 

The next to speak was a gentle-faced 
old man, whose manner was extremely 
hesitant and apologetic. It was Elder 
Peeks. A singular appearance of mild 
decay pervaded his clothes, and extended 
to his bearing and speech. 

‘‘My memory of this church,” he began, 
with a deprecatory cough, ‘‘ goes back to 
1829. That was the time of the Plan of 
Union, when the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians organized churches _ to- 
gether. I recall the first pastor of the 
church, Doctor Lyon. He was a great 
preacher, a doctrinal preacher. We don’t 
hear any of that kind in these days. Some 
think itis better so, and some think the 
old days were better. Sometimes I think 
one way, and sometimes the other. But 
Iam wandering a little from the matter 
before us. Well, as I say, I remember 
the early history of this church almost 
back to the beginning. There have been 
troubles here before. For mstance, there 
was the slavery issue. I could tell a good 
deal about that.” 

At this point brother Judson interrupted 
to ask if it was essential for this to be 
taken. Doctor Seney observed that these 
reminiscences were extremely interesting, 
but that,in view of the flightof the time,he 
thought it would be better for Elder Peeks 
to confine himself to what he knew of the 
facts in the present case. 

‘*Certainly,” said the Elder, ‘‘I was 
coming to that. Now, there is not much 
forme tosay. Elder Thornton, I under- 
stand, is ready to explain all these mat- 
ters spoken of. I donot suppose that any- 
body accuses me of doing anything very 
dreadful. The worst they say of me, I 
understand, is that I was a willing tool in 
the hands of Elder Thornton. Now, alll 
have to say to that is that I am willing to 
bear the responsibility of all I have done, 
and if anybody thinks that Elder Thorn- 
ton or any other man can wind me 
around their fingers, it is a great mistake.” 
The good man drew himself up stiffly and 
uttered this almost fiercely, looking 
around with what he supposed to be a 
formidable frown, though it was only an 
exaggeration of his customary air of weak 
amiability. 

It was now Elder Thornton’s turn. He 
was talland spare, with a hard, bony face, 
forehead and jaws set square, and small 
eyes that had a peculiar reddish gleam. 
He was inclined to be cheerful, even jo- 
cose. 

‘** Well,” he said, “‘I suppose I am the 
guilty man. I’m the one that has done all 
these terrible things, and is breaking up 
the church. If it wasn’t for me every- 
thing would be harmonious. Well, I 
don’t know as I can say anything, except 
to confess and be turned out. Still, there 
is one or two things I would like to say.” 
He was growing serious. ‘‘ All these 
charges, ridiculous as they are, are based 
on gossip and misunderstanding. I can 
explain them all. Driving members away 
from the church? Who have we driven? 
That means that some have gone, out of 
spite. And I leave it to all that have 
gone if we didn’t do all in our power to 
get them to stay, short of yielding on a 
point of principle. Colonel Perkins thinks 
he was driven away. That means that he 
left because he couldn’t have his own way 
with the choir. I guess we were all tired 
enough of his leading the singing. Bass 
solos was a little too frequent. And has 
it come to this that elders of the church 
ate to be accused of a fault in standing up 
for the doctrines of grace? Could I, as 
Superintendent of the Sabbath-school, be 
silent when the teacher of the most impor- 





tant class spoke lightly of justification and 
sanctification? And what I said about 
Colonel Perkins, I stand to that. I admit 
I said that. I did wish the Methodists joy 
of getting him. I did and I do yet. I 
don’t know how much joy they are hav- 
ing, but there’s no harm in wishing it to 
"em, I hope. If I was to do as others have 
done and tell of all that I have heard, I 
might say that one of their members was 
telling me that he should think Colonel 
Perkins might save his speeches for the 
next campaign, instead of killing their 
prayer-meetings with ’em. But never 
mind that. Then about that traveling 
temperance lecturer. In the first place, I 
think she wasacrank. I heard her once 
and I never wanted to again. She at- 
tacked pretty much everything, and the 
churches most of all. How would it have 
looked to let her speak in our church, after 
that? Besides there are some that believe 
in St. Paul yet, and think he knew what 
he was saying when he forbid women to 
speak in meeting. Now, about that festi- 
val. That story made me out unreason- 
able and mean enough, the way it was 
told. But it didn’t tell all the facts in the 
case. I was not opposed to giving com- 
plimentary tickets to them singers; not at 
all. All I objected to was to giving out 
the tickets two days beforehand. You 
see, in order to save expense, instead of 
getting new tickets printed for the occa- 
sion, I used the ones which had been 
struck off for the last county fair. But 
if I had given any out so long beforehand, 
folks would have found it out and looked 
up some of those tickets and used them. 
I was simply trying to be cautious and 
saving in the interest of the church. Now, 
I believe I have explained all these dread- 
ful charges against me. If there is any- 
thing more ”— 

‘There is something more, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and you know it. I would like to ask 
you a few questions.” It was Mrs. Cutler 
who spoke, the woman with a hooked 
nose and piercing eyes. She had been 
giving vent to gasps of astonishment and 
long-drawn, incredulous ‘‘ ohs,” while the 
Elder was speaking, and now rose to con- 
front him severely. A hurried cousulta- 
tion was carried on in whispers between 
brother Carpenter and Doctor Seney, after 
which the latter said that if Mr. Thorn- 
ton gave consent, the question might be 
asked. 

‘Oh, certainly!” said the Elder, *‘ any- 
thing for peace.” 

It soon appeared, however, that it was 
to be war. 

‘* Very well,” said Mrs. Cutler, ina voice 
which was a good match for her eyes. ‘‘I 
want to ask you a few questions about the 
way you treated my husband. He’s here 
and might speak for himself I suppose the 
committee think.” She frowned down 
upon the troubled man at her side, who 
immediately endeavored, though without 
conspicuous success, to put on an air of 
great boldness and independence. 

‘** Well,” she went on, ‘‘I guess it’ll be 
just as well for me to do it, and being as 
this is not a regular church service, I pre- 
sume Elder Thornton won’t try to put me 
down because I am awoman. Now I'll 
ask you, Mr. Thornton, if my husband 
wasn’t elected church treasurer last annu- 
al meeting?” 

** That’s an easy one to answer,” replied 
the Elder, with provoking* good-nature. 
‘* Everybody knows he was. Probably we 
all thought that you would be the real 
treasurer; but Mr. Cutler was elected, we 
all know that.” 

** Yes, we do all know that; but what 
everybody don’t know is the way you 
treated him when he went to ask you for 
the treasurer’s books. Didn’t you refuse 
to turn over all the papers to him? Didn't 
you?” 

The Elder -hesitated a moment. Then 
he said: ‘‘ It seems to me, Mr. Mod- 
erator, that this is bringing in new mat- 
ter. Nothing was said about this in the 
charges. Can we go into this now?” 

‘*T was just about to call attention to 
that,” said brother Carpenter. 

‘* Allthis should have been included in 
the charges.” 

‘* As a matter of strict form, undoubt- 
edly,” said Doctor Seney; ‘‘ but the whole 
proceeding is very loose. It seems to me 

that if the trouble is partly situated in the 





matter now referred to, we had better 
hear about it.” 

**T thought likely you wouldn’t want to 
answer,” said Mrs. Cutler, whose voice had 
apparently acquired a shriller tone while 
she was forced to wait. ‘‘ Now Iask you, 
didn’t you keep back someof the church 
papers; didn’t you say that my husband 
nor any other man shouldn’t have them? 
Didn’t you? And didn’t you say that you 
would do as you was a mind to, and that 
nobody should dictate to you, and that 
you’d keep them papers as long as you 
wanted to? Didn’t you? You know you 
did, Mr. Thornton.” 

For the first time Elder Thornton showed 
signs of temper. ‘‘Why,” said he, testily, 
‘“*T can’t answer a dozen questions at 
once. Aman can’t remember all he said 
so long ago, I don’t remember exactly 
what Idid say. But, in fact, yes, there 
was some papers which I had had the 
handling of a long time, and knew all 
about, more than anybody else, and I did 
refuse to give them up. I was acting, as 
I believed, in the best interests of the 
church.” 

‘* Well, there may be two opinions about 
that,” returned Mrs. Cutler, with consid- 
erable asperity. ‘‘But Ill ask you one 
more question: Didn’t you finally turn 
my husband out of your house; didn’t you 
get as mad as you could be; didn’t you 
strike my husband? You did, you know 
you did, Elder Thornton. Now, didn’t 
you?” 

The Elder was getting very hot. He 
thought it best to correct his tactical mis- 
take. ‘‘I believe I have the floor,” said 
he. ‘I can’t stop over all this.” 

‘*Musn’t he answer, Mr. Moderator?” 
shrilled Mrs. Cutler. ‘‘Hasn’t he got: to 
answer ? Can’t you make him answer?” 

‘*Oh, that must be optional with Mr. 
Thornton,” said Doctor Seney. ‘‘ He can 
do as he pleases.” 

‘** Well,” said the Elder, “I think I’ll go 
on with what I was going to say. I must 
say first, however, that I always did think 
that Ahab might not have been so bad a 
man if it hadn’t been for Jezebel.” This 
was fortunately lost on Mrs. Cutler. 
She was not strong in Biblical history. 

‘* Now, as I was saying,” went on Mr, 
Thornton, ‘‘I am ready to explain any- 
thing I have done: to give offense to any- 
body. There are some things, though, 
about which I will not be questioned— 
things concerning my infirmity; I mean 
my hasty temper, Mr. Moderator. That 
is between me and my God.” The Elder’s 
face was flushed and his eyes downcast. 

“Tf I did yield to passion, Mrs. Cutler 
well knows that I soon repented of it and 
apologized. That made it right as far asI 
could,and as far as my own conscience was 
concerned, and I will answer to no one 
further about that. Now, I might say a 
good deal more; but perhaps I have said 
enough. As for me, I wish with all my 
heart that these troubles might be settled, 
that all might be forgotten and this church 
go on harmoniously, as in other days. If 
there is anything I can do, in honor, to 
bring thatabout, Iam ready and anxious 
todo it. Now, if anybody else has a ques- 
tion to ask, or anything he would like me 
to explain” — 

‘*Well, Elder Thornton, I’ve got a ques- 
tion I’d like to ask you, if you ain’t no ob- 
jection.” 

The speaker was a man who had been 
observed for some time past to vibrate be- 
tween the audience-room and the vestibule 
with a rapidity greater than would have 
been expected from a person of his ample 
size. Acough from without,or a furtive tap- 
ping at the door, had appeared to be a sum- 
mons to call him out, and, during the 
times of his absence, a loud whispering in 
the vestibule indicated a consultation of 
some nature. He had been nervously 
twisting about 1n his seat while Mr. Thorn- 
ton was speaking, and sprang to his feet 
when the opportunity was given for 
questions. 

“Of course,” he added, ‘‘I have no right 
to be heard here, not being a member of 
the church, but, as I say, if you ain’t no 
objection.” 

“Certainly not, Squire Ganver,” replied 
the Elder. ‘‘Though not a professor, you 
have always been a supporter, and I see 
no reason why you should not be heard.” 

“Oh,” I hain’t got nothing in particular 
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to say,” returned the Squire. “I only 
wanted to ask ye, seein’s ye give me the 
chance, I just felt I’d like to ask if ye 
didn’t think it was rather hard on the 
ladies tomake ’em wait so long, when the 
coffee, ’cordin’ to what they tell me, is in 
danger o’ spilin’ every minute.” The 
Squire broke into a high-pitched laugh 
which was generally echoed throughout 
the audience. A sudden skurrying in the 
vestibule, witnessed to the rush of the 
ladies down to the basement, to put the 
last touch to the refreshment tables. After 
the general chuckling and smiling had 
somewhat subsided, Doctor Seney ob- 
served that as it was nearly one o'clock, 
and as it would appear that the lunch, so 
thoughtfully provided, was now ready, 
perhaps it would be best to take a recess. 
He called upon brother Carpenter to offer 
a prayer in closing. Brother Carpenter 
prayed that a spirit of wisdom might rest 
upon all, that they might be led to do all 
things decently and in order, and that a 
decision might at last be reached conso- 
nant with the Divine will and the consti- 
tution of the church. 

‘‘Now then,” said Squire Ganver, who 
placed himself by the door, ‘‘the ladies 
have appointed me master of ceremonies, 
in this important part of the day’s per- 
ceedin’s, and I’ve made out a little pro- 
gram which I expect to have followed. 
We want you all to go down stairs in an 
orderly manner, ’cordin’ to the prayer 
that’s jest been offered, and so I'll call off 
the list the way I’ve got it fixed here. 
Elder Thornton, you are to take Mrs. Cut- 
ler down. Please give her your arm and 
head the procession.” 

Everybody stared, Mrs. Cutler’s eyes 
snapped, The Elder’s face grew red. 

“Oh, yes, you must,” went on the 
Squire. ‘‘I meanit. So be prompt about 
it. I’m an officer of the law, besides hav- 
in’ special authority here to-day, and 
you've all got to do what I say. Mr. 
Thornton, don’t keep Mrs, Cutler a-wait- 
in’!” 

The Elder hesitated a moment, turned 
all colors, and then stepped forward with 
outstretched hand, saying: ‘‘ Well, I’m 
sure I harbor no grudges, as far as I am 
concerned,” 

It was a trying position for Mrs. Cutler. 
There she stood biting her lips, and drum- 
ming nervously on the back of the pew. 
At last she burst out, hysterically: ‘‘Well, 
I’ve said I never would, and I didn’t think 
Lever would; but it ain’t for me to hold 
back when I am met half-way.” 

She took the Elder’s hand, accepted his 
arm, and, in the midst of the great sensa- 
tion, walked with him out of the room. 

The Squire was in great elation and ex- 
citement. ‘ That’s right,” he shouted; 
‘* that’s the way to do it. Now Colonel 
Perkins, you take Mrs. Thornton. Good- 
ness gracious! seems like I was callin’ off 
partners for adance. Never mind that, 
though. Mr. Godfrey, Mrs. Peeks is a- 
waitin’ there for you. Keep the ball a- 
rollin’. Mr. Peeks, I’ve got you down for 
Mrs. Perkins. Salute your partners—sakes 
alive, what am I a-sayin’? Well, never 
mind. Everybody keep a-goin’,. Mr. 
Pierce and Mrs. Godfrey!” And so he 
went on in the greatest hilarity, pairing 
off the people as fast as he could and hur- 
rying them down to the basement. When 
all were well settled around the tables, 
heaped with such masses of pies, dough- 
nuts and other so-called edibles that they 
should have groaned if from no other rea- 
son than sympathy with the eaters, the 
Squire asked Doctor Seney to return 
thanks. Then he flew about with the agil- 
ity which very fat men sometimes possess 
in such an astonishing degree, putting 
everybody at ease and keeping up a run- 
ning fire of jests and comments. 

‘*Me eat something? The land sakes! 
do Llook asif I was hungry? No, I’ve 
got to keep things going, and see that 
every one gets a bite. If I was to fall to, 
I’m afraid the ministers wouldn’t have 
enough left for’em., Elder Thornton, you 
ain’t a-looking out very well for Mrs, Cut- 
ler, pears to me. Her cold pork is all out. 
Who made that tomato pie? Looks to me 
like Mrs. Cutler’s trade-mark on that, 
Good? Of course itis! It takes her to 
make a thing tart an’ snappy, an, spicy- 
like—oh, yes, sugar enough in, too, to take 
off the sourness. Colonel Perkins, you 





ain’t a-eatin’ anythin’, Pass him some 
more head-cheese, won’t you, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton? I never see the beat o’ that for fillin’ 
stuff. Take another cup o’ coffee, Elder, 
do you good, Quietin’ to the nerves, you 
know. Vinegar for your beans? To be 
sure; here’s the cup, help yourself. Every- 
body must feel to home. This is an occa- 
sion, this is. "Tain’t every day a church 
that hain’t got no minister of its own can 
have three of ’em to dinner.” 

The Squire’s good humor was infectious. 
By the time the lunch was over, and the 
call given to assemble again up-stairs, it 
seemed, even to the leaders in the quarrel, 
that it would be impossible for them to 
renew it with any spirit. Still, no one 
knows what might have happened had not 
Doctor Seney at once made himself mas- 
ter of thesituation. He took it for granted, 
he said, as he called the meeting to order, 
that the object of the Committee’s visit 
was already accomplished, and that 
nothing remained but to give a fitting 
expression, in some formal way, to the 
reconciliation so happily effected. He 
was confident that there would be no 
trouble in the future, if only the spirit of 
forbearance and friendship, now prevail- 
ing, should continue to animate them all. 
Still it seemed to him that it would be 
well to have some action taken, some reso- 
lutions passed, or something of that sort, 
so as to be a permanent expression of the 
result arrived at. ‘‘ Now I am sure,” he 
said, ‘‘that Colonel Perkins and Elder 
Thornton could very easily draw up some 
resolutions which would meet the approval 
of the meeting, and I will appoint them a 
committee for that purpose, if there is no 
objection.” 

An approving buzz was sufficient in- 
dorsement of the proposition, and the two 
named withdrew for consultation. After 
asomewhat prolonged absence, they re- 
returned, and Colonel Perkins proceeded 
at once to read the following resolutions: 

‘* Whereas, it is incumbent onall men and 
especially Christians, since they profess to 
forgive and forget and be friends, the one to 
the other; and 

‘* Whereas, there has been some differences 
in this church, some thinking that others 
was doing wrong and they thinking the 
same, though your committee does not 
undertake to pronounce judgment one way 
or the other, since w‘10 art thou who judgest, 
O man, and besides it is all past now as we 
believe; therefore 

‘** Resolved, 1. That we extend our thanks 
to the Committee of Presbytery who have 
come to us holding out the olive-branch of 
peace, as it were, paying the expenses of the 
same themselves. 

“2. That we all agree to forgive and for- 
get, and if any of us have said anything 
against anybody, we hereby retract and 
take it back, so far as we conscientiously 
can, and if we still believe it we will keep it 
to ourselves, according to the Scriptures, 
hast thou faith, have it to thyself, all of us 
promising to work together in harmony to 
repair the breach in the walls of this our 
Zion, every man putting to his hand. 

**3. That all past acts of this church or 
any part thereof, bringing charges against 
any or effecting any changes in membership 
or organization on account of these difficul- 
ties, are hereby rescinded and annulled. 
This section is to be understood as apply- 
ing, among other things, to the church 
choir.” 

‘This, Mr. Moderator,” added Colonel 
Perkins, impressively, ‘‘is our report, and 
I beg leave to call attention to the fact 
that it is unanimous—not a report nemine 
dissentiente, you understand, but unani- 
mous. I havethe honor, sir, to move its 
adoption.” 

Dr. Seney said he was pleased with the 
resolutions, and hoped that they would be 
adopted, provided that Mr. Perkins would 
consent to a few verbal changes to be 
made by the secretary. The Colonel hesi- 
tated a moment, but finally gave a gra- 
cious assent, stipulating, however, that the 
changes should be merely verbal, not af- 
fecting the sense. Then the vote was 
taken, resulting in a thundering affirma- 
tive. The Doctor added a few words of 
congratulation and counsel, after which 
he called for the singing of the hymn 
‘**Blest be the tie that binds.” All rose and 
stood expectantly. 

“Colonel Perkins, you raise the tune,” 
said Elder Thornton. 

This was almost too much for the Colo- 
nel. In his mind, this sealed the recon- 





ciliation. He cleared his throat, and once 
more the windows were set rattling by the 
heavy voice which had so long left them 
undisturbed. The meeting closed with 
the benediction by Doctor Seney. 

At the next session of the Presbytery, 
the following was read among the reports 
of Committees: 

“The Committee appointed to visit the 
church of Ridgeville with a view, if possi- 
ble, to composing its difficulties, would 
respectfully report that they met the 
members of the church at the time fixed, 
and after a full and patient hearing of 
their troubles, were able to effect what 
appeared to be a complete reconciliation. 
We feel bound to acknowledge in this re- 
port the valuable aid rendered us in our 
work by a member of the congregation, 
Mr. J, B. Ganver, Esq., who, though not 
a professing Christian, displayed on this 
occasion such an interest in the peace and 
prosperity of the church, and such a spirit 
of wisdom and brotherly love, as impress- 
ed us all with the conviction that the heart 
of this excellent man, in the judgment of 
charity, has been the scene of the opera- 
tions of grace.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A JUNE IDYL. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 








ALL day—all day—the Brier Rose 
Has whispered to the sleeping Vine, 
‘ To-night—to-night—ere daylight close 
I’m wedded to the Columbine ; 
And he has said, dear friend, to me, 
‘My yellow vest I’ll wear for thee, 
My doublet red and stockings fine!’ 


“The roses all are wide awake, 
There’s something in the wind—they 
know it; 
The fireflies loiter in the brake, 
The very zephyrs seem to blow it; 
The asters nod, the grasses bend, 
And from the neighboring marsh they’ll 
send 
Their orchestra and bridal poet !’’ 


The Vine slept on; the evening breeze 
Breathed low with odors sweet upon it, 

The blue-bells sang, and from the trees 
There boomed a soft aérial sonnet; 

And every flower that seeks the sun, 

And all the tendrils bright that run 
Sought each their go-to-meeting bonnet! 


But what they said and how they wed 
(The bride was blushing like a berry), 
And how the crickets piped and led 
The band with music shrill and merry, 
’T would take a wiser man than I 
To tell the reasons how or why 
They were so very happy—very! 
NEW YoRK CITY. 
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HOW THE BAKER GOT SING-FU’S 
LOOSE TOOTH. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 








How comfortably we can bear our 
neighbor’s troubles! A sore tooth in his 
jaw can make us laugh, but in yours or 
mine, ah, that is another matter! How 
very wide awake a tiny bone will keep a 
man! How miserable it can make him, 
though he be a king on a throne; and alas 
he must have it out himself, though he 
have thousands of men at his command. 

Sing-Fu’s sore tooth was notonly sore, 
but longer than his other teeth. Chinese 
teeth, you see, are quite like American. 

‘*My pupil, one moment’s anguish will 
save you hours of pain,” said Shing-Te. 
‘** A philosopher would not hesitate over 
such a matter. Choose the lesser evil, the 
short pain for the long one. Moreover 
there is a new tooth pushing that one out. 
You will not be left as I would if I lost 
one of my precious grinders.” 

‘*Let me give it to the baker,” said 
Hong-Wing, respectfully. Hong-Wing 
was the cook, and had just come in to find 
out if there was anything soft enough for 
Master Sing-Fu to eat. 

** No,” said Sing-Fu, still cherishing his 
cheek; ‘‘no, it is my tooth. It is easy 
for you, who will not be hurt, to tlk, I 
will stay here, and, honorable teacher, if 
there is another tooth coming that will in 
time push the sore tooth quite out.” 

Sing-Fu looked very ill, and Shing-Te 
had a heart as soft as butter, so it turned 
out that the morning was spent in playing 
dominoes and story-telling. The most in- 
teresting story Shing-Te told was the fol- 
lowing: 





‘Once upon a time there lived in Canton 
a sage by name Si-Win, and he had one 
son, a darling only son, for whom 
he desired every good thing the 
world contains. As for Foo-Chang, 
that was the lad’s name, he was quite 
ready to take the good things, and, until 
his father died, he no doubt imagined that 
this world was made expressly for his 
benefit. But at the sage’s death it was 
found he had little money. Wisdom is 
its own reward, but cash is necessary, for 
how can a man live wit] out rice? Foo- 
Chang had, however, no appetite for labor, 
and, after some reflection, determined to 
set out in search of the bar of gold his 
father had often told him was dropped 
every year from the moon, and would 
bring all sorts of good fortune with it. 

‘*Luck,that was what the bar of gold was 
called, would do wonders for him, he be- 
lieved, so he gave up the studies his father 
had tried to interest him in, and with them 
all hope of preferment at the ever-glorious 
court of the forest of pencils. He gave 
up his father’s house for a little ready 
money, yes, and even his father’s books— 
‘the eyes of the nation’s sages’ he sold. 

‘* How many years he traveled, begging 
as he went! How many times the patient 
farmers sowed and reaped! How many 
times the busy merchants bought stock 
and sold it! How many eager scholars 
toiled through the great examinations, 
and came forth wearing the peacock’s 
feather! Foo-Chang, meanwhile, sought 
Luck. But he grew old, as we all must 
with the years. All China he had visited. 
At thousands of doors he had taken alms. 
At last he was overtaken by the messenger 
who cares naught for a man’s wishes or 
his ambitions. 

‘“*Spare me yet a little while!’ said 
Foo-Chang, prostrating himself. ‘I am: 
quite sure that next week at the latest I 
shall find the precious treasure I so long 
have sought.’ 

‘** Nay,’ said Death, for it was he, ‘ thou 
hast been a begger long enough. Luck! 
Know that the precious gold was in thy 
father’s library, in thy father’s garden!’ 
And touching him he bade him follow to 
the heights of the sky.” 

‘So Foo-Chang died?” exclaimed Sing- 
Fu, sorrowfully. 

** Yes, who can withstand the touch of 
death ?” said Shing-Te. ‘‘ But do not be 
pitiful toward him. A man should not 
look without himself for his success.” 

It was almost noon, and the sun was 
warm enough for Sing-Fu to venture out 
onthe veranda. A delicious smell of cakes 
came from the kitchen, and Sing-Fu, 
wrapped in his warm fur-lined cloak,went 
along slowly, led by his nose, quite as if 
he were an American boy, toward Hong- 
Wing’s door. The cook was making rice- 
flour cakes, a sort of pancake which is 
baked on a big iron griddle, suspended on 
chains from a beam, over a little charcoal 
fire, made in a shallow pit in masonary. 
The griddle, or as Hong-Wing called it, 
the baker, could be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, by means of alittle wheel. 

‘*What did you mean when you advised 
me to give my tooth to the baker?’ asked 
Sing-Fu, when at last he stood sniffing at 
the door. 

“Do me the honor to come in by the 
furnace,” said Hong-Wing, with a broad 
smile. ‘‘Ithink it is fortunate I am fat, 
and do not need much food, for the cold 
weather makes the people eat like oxen— 
of course, I mean every one save my mas- 
ter’s distinguished family. About the 
baker was you asking? I meant that such 
a vicious tooth as that one in your honor- 
able jaw deserves that the baker cure it.” 

“The heat is pleasant,” said Sing-Fu. 
‘Do you think that the baker would do 
better than camphor?” 

“Certainly,” said Hong-Wing, with a 
fat wink. ‘‘I haven’t a doubt of it.” 

‘‘But how do you use it?” 

“Oh, it is very easy,” said the cook, 
tapping a string, and his assistant came 
forward with the desired article. ‘I will 
show you. Open wide your honorable 
mouth. There. I put the string about 
the tooth, I found it, didI not? It ison 
the lower jaw. Yes. Ah! I tie the 
string tight,and fasten it to the chains, 
so that they may charm away the pain. 
There you are, my honored master, as fine 

as a fiddle, and you will feel the charm 
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quick. Tapin, son of misfortune, do not 
let the rice cakes burn. Think of the 
sunshine” — 

A shrill scream interrupted the flow of 
his speech. Sing-Fu’s sore tooth was 
dangling in the air. 

“There, now, what did I say?’ began 
Hong-Wing again, glibly. ‘‘The baker is 
a great institution. You Tapin should re- 
member that every grain of rice costs 
human labor, and sunshine and rain” — 

‘You are—are an abominable man!” 
broke in Sing-Fu. ‘I despise tricks, I—I 
never will forgive you;” and he walked 
away as wellas he could, holding fast to 
his cheek. 

In about fifteen minutes he put his face 
in at the kitchen door again. ‘I forgive 
you, Hong-Wing,” he said, almost smiling. 
‘‘But though I realiy feel obliged to you 
and the baker, I hate tricks.” 

‘‘But the tooth is out, and that is the 
main thing,” laughed Hong-Wing. 

‘“‘For me, yes; but for you, no,” said 
Sing-Fu, gravely. 

‘*What did he mean by that!” exclaimed 
Hong-Wing to Tapin, as Sing-Fu turned 
away. 

‘“‘Who knows?” said Tapin, carefully 
turning the cakes. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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The crosses of the zigzag was an announce- 
ment of vital importance to the whole world. 
Words across: 1, a color; 2, at that time; 
3, sung by two; 4, to bind around; 5, act; 6, 
a quantity of land; 7, true; 8, not common; 
9, a bird; 10,a woman’s name; 11, a passage; 
12, an elevation; 13, to mind; 14, unfasten; 
15, state of mind; 16, a protection for the 
hands in winter; 17, to stumble; 18, merely; 
19, not brilliant; 20, a sign of grief; 21, in- 
tent, as in a trance; 22, to puzzle; 23, the 
tusk of an animal; 24,a cutting iron tool; 
25, brink; 26, one time; 27, reality; 28, affec- 
tion. M. 
BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 
* 0 06 0 
* 000 
* 0 00 
* 0 00 
Words across: 1. Behead aggre and leave 
the loose part of a coat; 2. Behead free of 
access, and leave an cen 3. Behead 
stumble, and leave a rent; 4. Behead an 
Egyptian bird, and leave twice. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, an exclamation; 
3, ready; 4, imaginary being; 5, to catch 
suddenly; 6, a printer’s term; 7, a conso- 
nant. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 8, 49, 32, is to permit. 

My 19, 14, 59, mineral. 

My 9, 1, 60, evil. 

My 23, 57, 11, to loiter. 

My 5, 45, 25, a fruit. 

My 27, 38, 30, a solemn promise. 

My 58, 13, 47, a cistern. 

My 33, 6, 50, the edge of a garment. 

My 16, 7, 54, a number. 

My 24, 29, 2, a near relation to a parent. 

My , 35, 34, a fish. 

My 22, 3%, 55, a tree, 

My 39, 31, 20, a tree. 

My 36, 48, 56, the female. 

My 52, 41, 3, salted meat. 

My 26, 42, 28, anger. 

My 44, 53, 43, to wear on the head. 





My 18, 40, 46, mankind. 

My 51, 17, 10, a weight. 

My 12, 15, 21; fixed. 

The whole a saying of Sir Walter Soot. 


SQUARE PUZZLE. 
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Top and bottom words, the Christian 
name and surname of an author. The left 
side and right side relate to his writings. 
The left means invested with highest honor; 
the right to his smaller works. B. 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


The letters on the right side are alike, and 
those on the left side are alike. 

1, A lump; 2, a portion of food; 3, a fe- 
male; 4, a vegetable growth; 5, an expres- 
sion used by some for disorder. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 9th. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


May day. 
INCREASING PUZZLE. 
Pp 
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Pat 
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Paten 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DUMB-BELL. 
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BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 
1, C-ape-r; 2, w-hit-e; 3, b-rain-s; 4, b-lo-t; 
5, b-oar-d; 6, b-ear-d 








HOW A WOU RELIEF. SOLDIER FOUND 


F'LEMINGTON, N J, Oct. 31st, 1885. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. —Dear Sirs:— 
Your letter under the date of October 25th, 
—_ to hand last evening and I hasten to 


re 

Pin sorry you felt it needful to ask ‘‘per- 
mission’’ todo a thing so obviously right, 
and a thing that I am myself doing at every 
favorable copertualty, viz., state for the 
benefit of other sufferers what Compound 
Oxygen has done for me. 

ou certainly and most cheerfully have 
my unqualified permission to use any infor- 
mation concerning my case that you have. 
or that I can give. 

What it did for me isso remarkable that 
it is with diffidence I tell the whole truth, 
except where I am well known. 

During the war, at the battle of Freder- 
icksburg, a minie ball went crashing 
through my spine lengthwise, p passing, the 
surgeon said, as close to spinal cord as it 
could and not sever it. Inflammation was 
only kept down by treatment with ice in 
Washington for a month afterward. 

By spells since, and sometimes for about 
a year together, the suffering has amounted 
to extreme agony, so great that insanity, it 
seems, must have been the result had I not 
been quieted with morphine before I got the 
Compound Oxygen. The last *‘pull’’ I had 
(and [had them at intervals of about two 
sen ended with the use of Compound 

Oxygen in the summer of 1882. 

he day the Compound Oxygen came I 
was not able to sit up to have my bed made, 
so sat up in bed to inhale, and thought as 1 
did so “sold again, this will amount to 
nothing.” 

However, determined to follow directions 
I inhaled again in the evening, and instead 
of six doses of morphine that evening, as on 
the evening before, I only took one small 
dose, and slept more than’ usual and better. 
The next night took nv morphine and slept 
good eight hours, and in less than a week I 
rode out in a carriage two or three miles, 
and in less than two weeks walked (on 
crutches) a quarter of a mile at a time. 

Like most of all who get up feeling ‘‘so 
good,’’ but whose judgment is as feebie as 
the body, I would overdo and get down, but 
I would get up almost as soon. These downs 
and ups covered a space of perhaps three 
months, since which time I have not been 
confined to the bed nor the house for a day; 
but, of course, an injury so great is a per- 
manent one. Of such a nature is the injury, 
that at times (more likely after a spell of 
= any person ve! close to me 
when 1 turn my head slowly, can hear a 
grating sound similar to that produced by 
rubbing a knife on a whetstone. Of course 
such a yy: and tearing of the nerves 
centering (do they —_ along the spine, 
leaves me in aconstantly enfeebled condi- 
tion, but when the brain feels strained and 
the nerves sensitive, a few days’ use of the 
Compound Oxygen brings back (has ever 
time -8o far) an increase of vitality, and all 
the health that can be put into a iy that 
has been so harshly handled, and much 
more than you doctors encouraged me to 
hope for when I asked your advice concern- 
ing it. I regard Compound Oxygen as 
Nature’s strong right hand for repairing 
bodil iy waste and damage. 

ours truly, (Rev.) J. C. SUNDERLIN. 

A treatise of nearly two hundred pages 
on Compound Oxygen, will be sent free to 
any address on application to Drs. STARKEY 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 

enn. 





SARATOGA VICHY. 


Recommended by the best physicians for Sick Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
Helps Malarial and Kidney Difficulties. 


A FINE TABLE WATER. 


The only ALKALINE water found in Saratoga. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the “Saratoga Vichy.” 
Beware of Artificial Vichys! ! 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N 


Pleasant to Taste, 
Prompt in Action, 
Tne Reliable. 








Cough, 
to - of shoe. 
It so the Piles, it opens — 
aaee petite it soon restore: 
Wise amilies throuchout the land 
_Ke ep TARRANT'S SELTZER near at hand. 


'Platt’s 
Chlorides 


THE HOU c" OLD 





odorless, colorless £ poner efficient 
and cheap. Immediately troys all bad odors, 
purifies every im moe spot Sad chemically neutralizes 
Hi infectious and disease-producing matter. 
INVALUABLE in the Sick — Sold by Drug- 
Geena, Quart bottles 50 cents. 
ase of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on receipt 
e rice (or C. O. D.). yonveced free anywhere 
wit in 20 miles of New Y 
RY B. PLATT, on Platt St., New York. 


CAT ARRH| 


Consumption | 


CURED AT nome 
NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 
g NORTH ee STREET, 
PHI LApeLeRis. PA. 
Dr. M.W.Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 


BBA MAKE AND SELL PURE INK. 

oO will start =e nterprising man or woman in a 
most profitable business in the manufacture and gtle 
of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in 
every city and town in the country. and exclusive ccn- 
trol of comred districts given. "he colors furnished 
are BLACK, VIOLET, RED and GREEN, and are 
warranted to make a pure ink which will not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS. 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A 


DR. BAIN’S 


ASTHMA) 


CURE:::: abqolutely cured tens of thou- 
CURE::::: Theon ty Asthma Cure and 
Treatment known to the medical 
world that rill, itively, jermanontt cure Asthe 
ma and H ‘ever. nquestionable evidence 


BLA awe eae, 
MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE .AGCENTS 








WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 








KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
China and Glass. 


EDDY’S 
REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE,, 


1.338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
RowsteooTeM Rr Cnn 
EES 


Heving all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly— Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail for 
60c., by THE HORSEY M’¥G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 














. few seconds. Fitted to all Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send for Gescriptive cs To and 
sample Button-Hole Tice. 

MOORE BRos. MFG: Soo ‘165 Lake St., yr 


lf You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 
GO TO 


CANTRELL'’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


THE BOWER 
Sewer-Gas Trap. 


A positive valve-seal and a sound 
water-seal! The most effective trap 
that is offered tothe public! A com- 
bined valve and water-seal! 
With or without the valve it 

is the surest water 
senl! Sure in action! 
Simple | in construc- 
Hoa! Cheap! Dura- 


Anybod " can _ use the “ BLODG DGETT”’ 4 
Avr MATIC BUTTON-HOLE ATTACH- 
ENT and make a perfect Button-Hole in 










te most perfect bar- 
rier against Sewer- 
Gas, 


Illustrative and de- 
peeceas ye 48-page 
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B. P. Bower & 0o., 


Manufacturers, 
‘levelan?, Ohio 
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ae ought to have it on sale. 
6. Ss. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8: 








~ China-Lined 


ICE PITCHERS. 





These Pitchers 


are so made that the Linings can be easily 


removed, which permits 


THOROUGH CLEANSING. 


They have no equal for preserving Ice and 


THE PURITY OF THE WATER, 


REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE DAHLIA. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 


THE dahlia, after having been for a while 
put in the background, to make way for 
novelties, is coming again to the front, asa 
needed part of the mid-summer and autumn 
stock of flowers. Gardeners most under- 
stand its treatment, but it may be proper to 
correct some errors of amateurs as to its cul- 
ture. 

In addition to rich ground, the dahlia re- 
quires heat and moisture. To piant it where 
it will be exposed to the moist air blown 
from the spray of a fountain, or near a pond 
or water-course, is to give it the most desira- 
ble location. It should have all the sun it 
can get, but its tubers will drink as much 
water as the roots of a tomato plant, which 
are as thirsty as those of a willow, though 
usually starved for want of water. 

In setting out in the spring, bury your 
freed tubers in some warm place in the 
ground until they sprout, or, as in the 
case of the cactiformed, like the Con- 
stance Elliott, which require an early start; 
put them in the conservatory or sitting- 
room. The sprouts, which form perfect 
plants, start from the crown of the root, not 
from the tubers, and are to be carefully sepa- 
rated by a sharp knife. A piece of the tu 
ber may be left for food, though if the 
sprouts have begun to throw out roots this 
is unnecessary. Set it out so as to cov- 
er the blanched portion where it is to 
grow, or pot it, if too early for planting. 
Places for dahlias should be prepared as 
they are for fine melons. Dig outa hole 
from fourteen to eighteen inches square and 
about a foot in depth. Fill to the top with 
half-rotted manure (like maize or melons, 
the dahlia is a gross feeder) cover with 
earth, and drive down a stout pole of six and 
a half feet in length, firmly, alittle to right 
or left of center, and set your plant near it. 
On the first rainy day, or after the rain, 
drive your stakes in farther, so as to secure 
their rigidity. As it opens keep the 
staik well supported by strings of soft 
twine, allowing a little for its growth in 
thickness. Where the plants are of a branch- 
ing habit, a cross-piece near the top of the 
stake, placed in line with the row, if in 
rows, is a good addition. The branches in 
line with this can be secured to it, and those 
at right angles pinched out as they form. 
The lower shoots had better be pinched out 
so as to leave a current of air. This is 
for standards. If you desire to grow the 
plant as a bedder you use no stakes, but 
pinch off the tops when the stalk is a foot 
high, and the ends of the laterals when 
of the same length. There are dahlias 
with a natural dwarf habit, but almost 
any dahlia may be a bedder by this treat- 
ment. Pinch off the first blossom bud—it 
only produces a malformed flower, like the 
first bud of the tomato. 

Keep the flowers cut off after they have 
expanded fairly, and others will follow 
quickly. Should you desire seed, let but one 
or two flowers on the plant remain for the 
purpose, removing the others before they 
show the yellow center. Whi@n the frost has 
decidedly killed the tops, take your labels 
from the stakes, twist the wires around the 
stalksabout three inches from the ground, 
cut off an inch or two above, dig up the 
roots, shake the dirt from the tubers, and 
store away when nearly dry. Some place 
them in dry sand. Thisis very good, but I 
have never, in fifty years’ experience, found 
it necessary. Any dry cellar, free from frost, 
where potatoes can be kept, will serve. If 
the cellar be too warm the tubers will 
shrivel, and sometimes the vitality be de- 
stroyed. If it be too damp they will sprout 
prematurely, or rot. 

The raising of new varieties from seed is 
simple and interesting; but it is like drawing 
in a lottery, with a few prizes and a number 
of blanks. The dahlia is usually set down 
as biennial-perennial, producing flowers and 
seed in the second year. That is its natural 
habit, and it keeps to it in a climate like its 
own. As it travels farther north, and be- 
comes civilized by culture, it takes on the 
habit of an annnal-perennial plant. This is 
true of New York, and farther north. You 
can sow the seed in hot-bed, or cold frame, 
transplant and treat as directed for sprouts, 
and by July you will know whether your 
seedling is worth keeping or not. I take no 
such trouble. I sow my seed out-of-doors, 
in May, thinly in drills, and set out where 
they are to grow, so soon as the first true 
leaf has formed, and have flowers by Au- 
gust. Ifthe flower be new and good, I give 
the plant frequent doses of liquid manure 





to promote large tubers; if not, 1 pull it up, 
and throw it on the dung-heap. I often 
place one of these seedlings at the other side 
of the stake where one of the regular stock 
plants is, or wherever! find room. Ona large 
scale, itis a good plan to make a trench, 
half fill it with manure, cover and set out 
your seedlings a foot apart, making these 
trenches three feet apart. The manure I 
use is fresh. It is an unprotected hot-bed, 
and requires to be kept rather wet for a 
month #r so, or the seedlings will burn up. 
Last year from over a hundred seedlings from 
double dahlias, I had two good ones; while 
from less than a hundred single I had over 
thirty of most brilliant colors and varied 
markings. The space allowed to a dahlia is 
from two and a half to three feet, where you 
want good show flowers. 

There is no need to hybridize dahlias with 
a camel’s-hair pencil. The bees and the 
beetles will carry and mix the pollen better 
than you, and not charge you a cent. My 
garden is my back yard in the city, and the 
bees must come from a great distance 
to get to it, but it is in a hum and buzz all 
day long with these musical toilers. 

The double dahlias may be classified by 
the shape of the petals into—1, Shell, with the 
cup-shaped petals cut offat an oblique An- 
gle; 2, Quilled, with narrower petals, rolled, 
and more obliquely cut at the ends; 3, Cup, 
with the shells cut off nearly at right an- 
gles; Crumple, with the petals cup shaped, 
but tender and slightly compressed; and 5, 
Cactiform, with the petals twisted at the 
end like those of a cactus, Occasionally we 
find a dahlia with reflexed petals, but the 
tendency is to incurvation. A dahlia should 
show no hard center and should continually 
and gradually develop the inner petals. A 
round dahlia is preferable, but some of the 
flatter ones are beautiful. 

The single dahlia should have light petals. 


Some of these are tinted, shaded, tipped and’ 


marked, so as to rival the orchids in beauty. 
Like most single flowers they are apt to drop 
their petals prematurely in bouquets. 

The ordinary dahlia flower is from two and 
a half to three inches in diameter; the pom- 
pene from one and a half to two. Their 
treatment is the same. The dwarfs, or bed- 
ders, if permitted to throw up shoots, will 
cover the ground for three or four feet. They 
may be either standard or pompenes in size 
of flower. Many of the standards may be 
made dwarfs, as I have shown, but the dah- 
lia degenerates under such treatment. 

Dahlias are divided by florists into selfs, 
or all of one color, and fancy, of a variety of 
colors, tipped, edged, flaked, feathered, etc.; 
but this division is only a matter of whim or 
convenience. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 
BY A RURALIST. 


ASSORT THE STRAWBERRIES.—A grower 
of small fruits advises that the first pickers 
in a row of strawberries should gather 
none but the largest, the next the 
largest of those that are left, and the 
last all the ripe ones remaining. Thus 
graded and assorted, a better average price 
is obtained for them. One quart of first- 
class berries will return more net cash than 
two quarts of mixed berries taken as they 
eome from the plants without sorting into 
grades. , 

TRAINING TOMATO VINES.—The following 
plan has been successfully tried and is rec- 
ommended to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT: Setin even rows three feet apart. 
As soon as large enough hill well, and close 
toeach plant drive a forked stick, leaving 
about three feet above ground. On the forks 
tie long poles firmly. To these train the 
vines, tying with strings, and nip off the 
shoots that grow too far above them. By 
this means every fruit will be fine, free from 
mud, even when heavy rains fall; and the 
vines keep in bearing till late in autumn. 
The plants are more prolific, and but little 
fruit is lost, as is so often the case when the 
vines rest on the ground. In case of early 
frosts double sheets of newspapers hung 
over the trellises will protect the tomatoes 
till all are gathered. 

FoppER CorN.—Drilling corn for soiling 
or fodder is now in order, and the practice 
of the Hon. Geo. F. Lord, of Elgin, II1., is 
worth considering. Mr. Lord keeps 100 cows 
on 300 acres of land, and has not raised a 
pound of hay for years. The corn is sowed 
in drills three and a half feet apart, and 
about the time it blossoms it is cut witha 
self-raking reaper, cutting one row ata 
time, the machine throwing it off in gavels. 
When sufficiently wilted, it is bound and set 
in large stacks and allowed to cure, stand- 
ing on the ground until winter sets in, when 
it is hauled to the barn. He secures a yield 
of about seven tons of cured fodder to the 
acre, worth as much as the best hay, and 








is thus e@abled to devote a large amount of 
his land to pasture. Mr. Lord is one of the 
most successful dairymen in the West. 

TIME TO Sow BUCKWHEAT.—This is a 
mooted question in some parts of the coun- 
try. Many experienced buckwheat raisers 
in this state believe in sowing as early as the 
middle of June. Others, in the same sec- 
tion, never sow until the middle of July. A 
Pennsylvania paper, in discussing the ques- 
tion, remarks that, so far as observation can 
justify conclusion, it may be said that the 
July seeding usually brings the fuller crop 
and also better grain. 

PORTABLE FENCES.—A Western Pennsyl- 
vania farmer finds that it often pays to re- 
move fences between two fields even when 
a portable fence has, to be occasionally put 
up. The ground on which a fence stands is 
generally the best land on the farm, and the 
crop grown on it will more than pay for the 
trouble in moving the fence. Another ad- 
vantage is in keeping down the briers and 
brush which soon grow up along the fence 
row, and which is always the sure sign of a 
bad farmer. He sees lots of post-and-rail 
fences throughout the country that it would 
pay to remove and farm the ground on 
which they stand, just to get rid of the filth 
and rubbish that have grown up along them. 
Finally, he concludes it is not a big job to 
move a portable fence,and thinks many of 
our farmers could be doing this while they 
are wasting time loafing or talking politics. 

Cows THIN IN FLEsH.—Look well after the 
cows, for it has been truly said that a cow 
poor when she drops her calf in the spring is 
never brought up to her best whiie being 
milked. With the richest feed she may 
gain in flesh, but it will soon be at the ex- 
pense of her milk yield. It is far more satis- 
factory to have the cow in the first flow of 
milk in good condition, when her yield may 
be stimulated by succulent food, without 
reducing her flesh too much. A really good 
cow will lose flesh rather than gain it while 
in full flow of milk. 

Don’t TRADE HorseEs.—In an article on 
the “trading” of horses Ben: Perley Poore 
says thatno man should guarantee a horse 
as “‘sound.’’ It is too comprehensive a word; 
and though it may have its comparative de- 
grees, yet the word as applied to a horse 
includes more than any man knows. Be- 
sides, a horse may be sound at the hour of 
sale or trade, but show symptoms of disease 
inan hour. Once in a while a trade may be 
made advantageous to both parties, but in 
most cases such trades are made for the 
purpose of deceiving and defrauding one 
party for the benefit of the other. And 
plain, honest men should avoid horse jockey- 
ing for two reasons. One is, the danger of 
loss by coming in contact with a reckless 
sharper and being fleeced; and the other is, 
the business has a flavor of dishonesty about 
it. It throws a cloud of suspicion upon the 
character of the best man who indulges in 
such games. 

CLEAR THE MEADOws.—If brush or drift- 
wood has accumulated on mowing lands 
during high water, remove it before the 
grass grows much. Also, ifthere are places 
washed or gullied they may provide places 
for rocks picked on high ground. Whenever 
possible carted rocks should be dumped 
where needed, at time of picking, thus mak- 
ing ‘‘one hand wash the other.”’ 

INSECT PoOWDER.—A contemporary very 
seasonably suggests that this valuable aid 
to the farmer and gardener in killing small, 
noxious insects needs to be fresh to be most 
effective. Its poisonous principle is volatile 
and soon wastes away on exposure to the 
air. Those who deal in it usually keep it 
in glass jars, safe from exposure, but when 
brought home it is commonly left in paper 
until used, and that purchased last season is 
now presumably worth little or nothing. 
It is better to get new insect powder and 
throw theold away. Its cost is far less than 
the loss from trusting powder whose strength 
has evaporated. 

SHEEP-GAD, OR Bot-FLY.—One of the best 
remedies against this insect yet discovered, 
is to place small logs in the sheep pasture, 
having holes bored in them about eight inch- 
es apart and three inches deep, with a two- 
inch auger, and to keep salt constantly in 
the bottom of the holes, and smear their 
edges about twice a week with pine tar. 
The sheep, in trying to get the salt, will 
smear their noses with the tar, the odor of 
which will drive the flies away. 

PROTECT HORSES FROM  FLIEs.—The 
farmer who protects his domestic animals 
from cruelty and suffering is both wise and 
merciful. With the return of warm weather 
comes the fly season, one of the trying times 
with horses. Harnessed to the plow or 
wagon, they are unable to protect them 
selves from the annoying flies, which seem to 
take advantage of the situation, and the 
cruelty they inflict upon the poor beasts 
could not be realized unless we were placed 
in theirjstead, The worry flies cause, is often 





as hard on horses as the work the latter have 
to perform, and any plan to prevent their 
annoyance, not only relieves the animals, 
but assists in keeping them in good condi- 
tion, and makes them able to perform a 
greater amount of work. 

Best HENS FOR MOTHERS.—Here are 
some timely hints for chicken raisers, and 
especially new beginners; old hens make the 
best mothers. Those of the Cochin breed 
are excellent for hatching purposes. Brown 
Leghorns seldom want to sit, and even after 
making up their minds toit they are fussy 
and inconstant. Plymouth Rocks are good; 
and Brahmas, although faithful, are too 
heavy, and if they happen to plant their feet 
on one of the brood, it is death to the 
chicks. 

BENEFIT OF LIME.—An English authority 
states that an ordinary crop of red clover ab- 
stracts eighty-six pounds of lime per acre; 
turnips, seventy-four; Swedes, forty-two; 
beans, thirty-three; ineadow grass, twenty- 
eight; potatoes, twenty-five; oats, eleven; 
wheat,ten; and barley, nine pounds. Peat 
and humus soils, containing a large amount 
of vegetable matter, are most benefited by 
lime applications, but they also need phos- 
phoric acid, which ground bones supply. 
Lime can best be slaked by adding, when in 
large heaps, one-third its own weight in 
water; apply immediately to the land and 
cover, 

Baas Se ee 


A NEW VEGETABLE—“CHORO-GI.” 


Stachys affinis is a native of Northern 
China and Japan, and is a perennial plant, 
forming numerous underground tubers; 
formed by a succession of nodosities, some- 
what resembling the tops of the swollen 
roots of 4irrhenatherum elatius xar, bulb- 
osum, Stem single or branching, erect or 
in a prostrate position at the base, quad- 
rangular, with hispid hairs on the angles, 
and from ten to sixteeninches high. Leaves 
opposite, long-stalked, rugose hispid, with a 
heart-shaped base, toothed, and crenate; the 
lower ones oval, the upper ones oval-oblong, 
and gradually becoming smaller as they ap- 
proach the top; flowers sessile, borne 4-6 in 
distinct pseudo-whorls. In our ground the 
plant has proved extraordinarily vigorous, 
and has yielded an abundance of tubers, but 
we have only observed a few flowers on 
more than fifty fully developed plants. 

In the spring of 1882 we received from the 
Acclimatization Society a box containing 
tubers of Stachys affinis, which had been 
sent to the Society by Dr. E. Bretschneider, 
Physician of the Russian Legation at Pekin; 
but all but five or six tubers perished during 
the voyage. Such, however, is the ease with 
which it is propagated, that the loss of the 
greater part did not grieve us. From the 
first year each tuber planted on an old hot- 
bed gave us a satisfactory increase, and 
from the second year the plants left on the 
bed yielded from 200 to 300 per cent. By 
this means, we were enabled to send plants 
to the vegetable section of the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society, and, following the example of 
the Japanese, to introduce into our pickles 
a pretty large proportion of tubers. The 
result has been very satisfactory. 

For five or six years we had in vain asked 
for ‘“‘Choro-Gi” in Japan. The plant is 
hardy, having stood without protection 
through the winter of 1882-83, though it is 
true that winter was not a very rigorous 
one. Belonging to northern China, it will, 
however, probably stand the hardest win- 
ters. The Tubers of “Choro-Gi’’ are used 
in Japan for pickling in plum vinegar, but 
are not used in the same way in China. Dr. 
Bretschneider, on being questioned by us on 
the subject, however, could not say how 
they are prepared for the table. The tubers, 
which are small, French-white, and of fine 
shape, have no flavor of their own, but read- 
ily absorb the aromatic vinegar in which 
they are immersed. We recommend that they 
be mixed with Angouina (Trichosanthes 
anguina). Tropwolum tuberosum and Mi- 
oga (Zingiber Mioga, or Amomum Mioga 
of Kempfer). The sight of the nice small 
tubers of “ Choro-Gi’’ is sufficient to induce 
us to consign them at once to the frying- 
pan, either in their natural state or plunged 
into paste and seasoned with lemon-juice. 
Cooked in the latter way particularly, they 
make an agreeable dish, which can be made 
use of the whole winter. We must observe, 
however, that the tubers cannot be kept out 
of the ground, or out of a sand heap-under 
cover, as, if exposed to the air they soon 
blacken and wither, and in a few days are 
lost.—Le Potager @un Cuneux, Paris. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
i 45 00 
ee Cd ewcnereedanieeatan 45 00 


Ge SF wiesacivavencianviac’ 46 50 
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AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 


ka ye Ar ee 37 3 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
Tobacco Manure:.................. 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Suverphosphate...... ... 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@83 50 
ES Se oe Tee 27 00@29 00 
GE BND dos hod ac sendemcncnte 30 00@32 50 
SIS BIE nonce scccceccsses 28 00@50 50 
SN PII, 6. occ cice5cs secccnce 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ ......... 45 00@A7 50 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... 31 00@33 50 
Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co’s Specialties: 
PI BHI: oo. cirasccccccccescese 45 00 
Cee DORI. 6.5 Ciaecices: cscvettes 43 
Vegetable Manure.......... . ..... 45 00 
Complete * A” Brand............... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 
Empire State Superpnosphate. . 30 09 
| EE ER RGAE PRs. 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
Read & Co.'s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone............ 50 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s pusetoniees. 
Americus Bone Superphosphate.. 38 00 
Royat Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer......... 45 00 
i re 4 Se enRr gee 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 88 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4% cents for Pot and 


5@514 for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Culture, 
ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 








For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, C, P.R.R.,San Francisco, Cal, 


WE HAVE FOR SALE > 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands. for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 


Close to St. Paul and Minneapolis. Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply 


PRINS & KOCH, 51 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. 


EARSON’S 
P FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions, Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive ~~ 
attention. Send for Catalogue. 
SOHN M. PEARS N, Hudson, N, Y, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES - 
RUBBER PAINT. 
chm A /, 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 

N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE MARK is on each package’ 
and thereby get the GE eh ad ROBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 750, 752,754 Washington St,, 

New Y ore: aud C leveland, Chicago, 
nd St. Louis, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


ont b druggists or sent by mail. 
ET Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


= FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty- -five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 















AINT YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE DOLLA 


VAPORATING FRUIT 
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Satchel, 


GO TO 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers, 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


ETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 


write THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED pata 


0 LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN 


STATE Ob NEVADA, Thursday, June 9th.8 A.M 


NEW YORK. STATE OF INDIANA, Thursday, June 16th, 1 P.M. 
= eeeenap gered = _ Cabin passage, $35 and $40, according to location of 
TRAVEL. stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
. age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 


freight and passage apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
































































MM. HUGHITT, H.C WICKER, 
Q Gen’) Manager. ‘Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent.| 
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buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
failed to ufford complete protection. 


Successo 











TAKES@RANK WITH THE BEST em an id 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD.® ITS = = 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED Ki Dp DB E R , & 

S\sTEEL PENETRATES THE/¢ 
y CENTRES OF POPULATION 
FEVIN EIGHT STATES ANDJ wi 
®@G\ TERRITORIES. ITS DAY Job 
> \ COACHES AND PALACE / 2S 
SEY SLEEPING & DINING $43 
Z¥uw\ CARS AFFORD THE /Ox- 
OO> \ HIGHEST REALIZA- og —FOR= 
,_< \TION OF SAFETY, |. ye Indi fi ( I . 
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Cfo OF t A POTENT REMEDY FOR 
Zw ui woo Indizestion. ‘te and Atonic Dyspepsis. Chronic 
=z oO wOw and Ge astro intestir el Catarrh, Choleya Irfar tum, 
es <a>r and i v lescence frcm Acute Diseisee 
<r i Zz Over 5,000 physicians have sent to us the most flatter- 
cE zn Sul ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
w ec’ wO lng from improper digestion. 
zo -. 2 For 20 years we have manufactured the D ive Fer- 
wk ru 1D ments expressly for PHYSICLANS! use, and for the past 
O> OeE>N year DIGESTYLIN has bee rout a extensively pre- 
a <act. bed, and to-day it stands * Ls out a evel as a diges- 
on wurss tive agent. It is not a secre but a scientific 
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_ COFFIN * WOOD © CHEMICAL CO., Dar Datrorr, Mion, 


LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 
during a period of fifty years have never 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


r to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 





By using Corr’s ONE-COAT BuGGy PAINT. Paint Friday, run it to Church Sunder fix Fpghicneple Shades: Black, Maroon, Vermilion, Olive 
arnishi ecessary. Dries h GI 


Lake, ony and Wagon Greens. No V 
Doors, S 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, toany a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices pamed. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 

PATION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, 2636.............s0000+ ccmnba’ $2 00 
Thesame, in Artiovy Proof, sqned and attested 

by F. B. rtist, and A. 


iter, the 
Ritchie, the co Saauneie 


ngnonsecsSaginatesevvces oe 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, FARES. .... dices -ccdapessdgsoccoccedvoce soe 200 
The Same in Artist’s Poo, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver........... ssssseeseee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Biase, BERD .. 0 csassencs cccsenctse congsehececcess 00 
EX- , ICE- PRESIOgNT SCHUYLER COL- 
FPA Xs, Bike, WGMMB.. 0 0sccccceccsecs: sosteccccces 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x2......... .... 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 360 pages. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. 190 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 ee New York 


Che Hndependent 


WE OFFER NO FE NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 Numbers a ar ee $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ..... 225 
26 aa (6 mos.) PI |. avsempasisanes 150 
17 x (4 mos.) > — sap ehensngen the 100 
13 - (8 mos.) , Pree. 75 
4 4 (1 month)  » * + lemebséreles 30 
2 “ (2 weeks), ag a PR 0! 20 
1 Number (1 week), ~ | yah cenbodencd . 
One subscription two years...........cceeeceeeeees 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
ics 6s hota en 00ecenntn sinc cetesssss beatin de 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
NGG Rivc iscvncscsenecsdlsedld sndebasectecceteds 7 00 
One subscription three years...........sceseeeeees 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
III 5k ccccscescdens ctosacwnscnaehssnnosatienn 8 50 
One subscription four years. ...........sssseeesees 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WARD. cc cesccccevccesesccvesac ..16 00 
One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
¢2" Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

{2 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested todo so. 

~~ eas by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sender. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are partioulenty requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 

given on the yellow address label on the last page of 

torte ¢i and to renew two or three weeks previous 
pol a e expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 





OTH is RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions ae indicated <4 the 
change in the date of expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the ged 4 second week after the money is re- 

ceived. But na postage stamp is received the re- 
cel t will be a bv 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements, 


Address 
P. -0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York C City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 





» 
> 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Gratmary Adpertioemonts. Last pPagets Business ee 
time de 


4 times (one month)... .7Ue.| 4 


times fone re 
hree 








13 Gree monthetse|13 “hs * . B0¢. 
io « 4 ae OR Tt 
_ (twelve = )50c. Fs “ (twelve “ 65 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BGR ..00 2 cccccccccccccccce 00 evsccccocced 

4 times (one month).... 

12 (three months). 

26 & x ° 

5 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... ON NE eee PER AGATE 

LINE, EACH TIM 

FINANCIAL NOTICES...... —— = SS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FI CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exqeoding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a Lin 

Payments for gevervicing may be made in advance. 
Address all lett 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


Ps 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordt- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short welzlt alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 105 Wail st., N. Y. 













PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OR1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SeRInG ELASTIC Sac- 
TION CORSE#T and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if : 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

Forsale by Day Goons DSALERS, or If not obtainable 
will mail, postage paid, H&ALTH PRESERVING, §1.15 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, §1.50 ; NURSING, §1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 8sc. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


HOTOGRAPHIC- 


OUTFITS FOR. AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, 





Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacies, 
Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W.H. WALMSLEY & Co., 


Successors to R, & J. BECK, Phila,, Pa. 
Hlustrated price-list free to any address. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 


Yields to byery Movement of the Weare. 








Ow to the ela an- 


r . 9 our 
‘@ely)t ft requires 
~~ ne Srealten in, 

nats TheFirst TimeWorn 
Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 
found the most perfect. 
fitting, healthful and 
comfortable Corset ever 

worn, See that Yatisistam 

v.8 on inside of Corset. oe 

by dealers,or py mail, posi 

and upwarc . 


= prepaid. 1, 3 
CROTTY BROS. Chicago, Ill. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 - WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


( THE E-ONLY GENUINE ) 
L ajt - 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, giass, china, paper, leather, Ac. Always 


(thik Dance Ire 




















HEALTH, | 
COMFORT, 

ECONOMY. 

A Pretty Foot witha 

Perfect Fitting Shoe, 


is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 





HOUGH & FORD, 





Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 


our Shoes. 


HOUGH & FORD, 





wearing HOUGH & tS Rochester, 
FORD’S celebrated a 
shoes. _ ROC QR: JSTER, N. Y. | New York. 











I fla. Sal 


&. =a. 


FIRE CRACKERS, 
Torpedoes, Paper Caps, 


Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


CELEBRATION GOODS. 








s 

BEST |} 
Goops. } 
. * 


WILLIAM P. HO 


—IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER— 


FIREW ORES, a 





Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, *—...* 


205 Front Street, New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


| Ona! 





Fire a 
AMMUNITION, 
Sportmens’ Articles, 


Safety Fuse, Refined Saltpetre, 


Ete., Etc. 








| PRICES. 











send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 








Indispensable and ec: roonomical. 


Made of cloth, and 
oe Vey vA REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
ress, stating size 


Addre 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. : 


wAppLin& Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
THE NEW 


. 

Baxter Engine 

Made with Iron and Steel 

Boilers. The most Com- 

pk te ever introduced. 

From one to fffteen horse- 
power. 


PRICES LOW. 


Send for 
Descriptive Circulars, 





Established 1780, 


(Mention THE INDEPEN- 
DENT.) 

J. C. TODD, 
36 Dey Street, N. Y. 


ROOFING. 


Light, durable inexpenet ave; hg for buildings 
of ev ery descriptt ion. t require skilled labor 


to pu 

‘WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 
for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and 
shingle roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


es. 
NEw YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO,, 
12 Warren Street, New York, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 

§t John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Ya 
sevens, Street Washers 


“Wonks FOUNDED [Ny 1832. 
hest medal awarded 
y the Universal Exhi- 













bition at Paris, France, in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 ; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 





ni aya ° 
awry 





ae \ STANDARD 
ala lalal, SPOOL 
SILK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chassheh 
hools, Fire pepe rerme, etc, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


Gareful ‘Service. scree. [)OOC'S se ee see: BOStOD 
















aR ! 
BASE B ALL 
Ar ety Batt 
LACR SSE P 
MING GLOVES & is 
GOODS OF EVERY OESCRIPTION 
SEND 2 CY.STAMP FoR Itt CATALOGUE 











THE CH 1a dal PAINTS 
are made of pure L: il and contain no chemicals. 
water orbenzine. These a a on account of their du- 


rability prove the most economical. If your, Coater does 
not keep them send for color cards and pri eon te Chil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, 147 Fulton St., N. Y., or 
141 Milk St., Boston, M: 


Comfort Corset 


No Bones to Break. 
LATEST STYLE. 





Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 
realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 


There are a Covestes wae 
out bones, but 
as to fit ‘tie ‘form Tike tl the « CoM- 
FORT Co 


Ithas a > antes of shoulder 
sizes for each w: size, so as 
= meet the requirements of a 

pering waist, as well as of a 
Steaight form. 


Ly & principle of following 
the form from a give 


at the top for any one waist 
size, oameay ee vere 

01 so well fit- 
ted with any other Corset. 

It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, 
and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance and 
shape, 

The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS’ WAISTS. 
Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COMFORT 
CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 
t®" Send for Descriptive Circular 
showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
urement. Name this paper. Also for sale by leading 
Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. 
AGENTS Ww ANTED. 


: Pont Displavs of 


‘Fireworks 


Ever Produced were those at 
THE CENTENNIAL at Foutaret ¥. ben 


ri 

THE PRESID INAUGURATION. 
at Wash .C., March 4th, 1885. 

THE BI-C [AL at Albany, N. Y., 


a ea8, and 
THE UNVEILING oF THE ARTHOLD! 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, at the Cit’ 
ew York, on November Ist, 1 


THEY WERE MANUPACTURED and FIRED E BY 


THE 
Unexcelled Fireworks 
COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED 1874.) 

9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 


Western a 519 Locust 8t.,8t. Louis, Mo, 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importers. 
Leading A most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for various 
amounts 8 ready to ship. Send for Illustrated 


VICTOR 223 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Beston, Mass 








Tux INDEPENDENT Press 2] anp 23 Ross StRzer. 
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